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THE PROPHET OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


THERE are some advantages in being a citizen—even a very humble 
citizen—in the Republic of Letters. If any man has ever written 
anything on matters of serious concern, which others have read with 
interest, he will very soon find himself in contact with curious diver- 
sities of mind. Subtle sources of sympathy will open up before him 
in contrast with sources, not less subtle, of antipathy, and both of them 
are often interesting and instructive in the highest degree. 

A good many years ago a friend of mine, whose opinion I greatly 
value, was kind enough to tell me of his approval of a little book which I 
had then lately published. As he was a man of pure taste, and natur- 
ally much more inclined to criticism than assent, his approval gave 
me pleasure. But being a man also very honest and outspoken, he 
took care to explain that his approval was not unqualified. He liked 
the whole book except one chapter, ‘in which,’ he added, ‘it seems to 
me there is a good deal of nonsense.’ 

There was no need to ask him what that chapter was. I knew it 
very well. It could be none other than a chapter called ‘ Law in Poli- 
tics,’ which was devoted to the question how far, in human conduct and 
affairs, we can trace the Reign of Law in the same sense, or in a sense 
very closely analogous to that in which we can trace it in the 
physical sciences. ‘There were several things in that chapter which 
my friend was not predisposed to like. In the first place he was an 
active politician, and such men are sure to feel the reasoning to be 
unnatural and unjust which tends to represent all the activities of their 
life as more or less the results of circumstance. In the second place, 
he was above all other things a Free Trader, and the governing idea 
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of that school is that every attempt to interfere by law with anything 
connected with trade or manufacture is a folly if not a crime. Now, 
one main object of my ‘ nonsense’ chapter was to show that this doc- 
trine is not true as an absolute proposition. It drew a line between 
two provinces of legislation, in one of which such interference had in- 
deed been proved to be mischievous, but in the other of which inter- 
ference had been equally proved to be absolutely required. Protec- 
tion, it was shown, had been found to be wrong in all attempts to 
regulate the value or the price of anything. But Protection, it was 
also shown, had been found to be right and necessary in defending 
the interests of life, health, and morals. As a matter of historical 
fact, it was pointed out that during the present century there had 
been two steady movements on the part of Parliament—one a move- 
ment of retreat, the other a movement of advance. Step by step 
legislation had been abandoned in all endeavours to regulate interests 
purely economic; whilst, step by step, not less steadily, legislation had 
been adopted more and more extensively for the regulation of matters 
in which those higher interests were concerned. Moreover, I had 
ventured to represent both these movements as equally important— 
the movement in favour of Protection in one direction being quite as 
valuable as the movement against Protection in another direction. It 
was not in the nature of things that my friend should admit this 
equality, or even any approach to a comparison between the two 
movements. In promoting one of them he had spent his life, and 
the truths it represented were to him the subject of passionate convic- 
tion. Of the other movement he had been at best only a passive 
spectator, or had followed its steps with cold and critical toleration. 
To place them on anything like the same level as steps of advance in 
the science of government, could not but appear to him as a proposi- 
tion involving ‘a good deal of nonsense.’ But critics may themselves 
be criticised ; and sometimes authors are in the happy position of see- 
ing behind both the praise and the blame they get. In this case 
I am unrepentant. I am firmly convinced that the social and politi- 
cal value of the principle which has led to the repeal of all laws for 
the regulation of price is not greater than the value of the principle 
which has led to the enactment of many laws for the regulation of 
labour. If the Factory Acts and many others of the like kind had not 
been passed we should for many years have been hearing a hundred 
‘bitter cries’ for every one which assails us now, and the social prob- 
lems which still confront us would have been much more difficult and 
dangerous than they are. 

Certain it is that if the train of thought which led up to this con- 
clusion was distasteful to some minds, it turned out to be eminently 
attractive to many others. And of this, some years later, I had a 
curious proof. From the other side of the world, and from a perfect 
stranger, there came a courteous letter accompanied by the present of 
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a book. The author had read mine, and he sent his own. In spite 
of prepossessions he had confidence in a candid hearing. The letter 
was from Mr. Henry George, and the book was Progress and Poverty. 
Both were then unknown to fame ; nor was it possible for me fully to 
appreciate the compliment conveyed until I found that the book was 
directed to prove that almost all the evils of humanity are to be traced 
to the very existence of landowners, and that by divine right land 
could only belong to everybody in general and to nobody in particular. 

The credit of being open to conviction is a great credit, and even 
the heaviest drafts upon it cannot well be made the subject of com- 
plaint. And so I could not be otherwise than flattered when this 
appeal in the sphere of politics was followed by another in the sphere 
of science. Another author was good enough to present me with his 
book; and I found that it was directed to prove that all the errors of 
modern physical philosophy arise from the prevalent belief that our 
planet is a globe. In reality it is flat. Elaborate chapters, and 
equally elaborate diagrams are devoted to the proof. At first I 
thought that the argument was a joke, like Archbishop Whately’s 
Historic Doubts. But I soon saw that the author was quite as earnest 
as Mr. Henry George. Lately I have seen that both these authors 
have been addressing public meetings with great success; and con- 
sidering that all obvious appearances and the language of common life 
are against the accepted doctrine of Copernicus, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that the popular audiences which have listened to the two 
reformers, have evidently been almost as incompetent to detect the 
blunders of the one as to see through the logical fallacies of the other. 
But the Californian philosopher has one immense advantage. Nobody 
has any personal interest in believing that the world is flat. But 
many persons may have an interest, very personal indeed, in believing 
that they have a right to appropriate a share in their neighbour’s 
vineyard. 

There are, at least, a few axioms in life on which we are entitled 
to decline discussion. Even the most sceptical minds have done so. 
The mind of Voltaire was certainly not disposed to accept without 
question any of the beliefs that underlay the rotten political system 
which he saw and hated. He was one of those who assailed it with 
every weapon, and who ultimately overthrew it. Amongst his fellows 
in that work there was a perfect revelry of rebellion and of unbelief. 
In the grotesque procession of new opinions which had begun to pass 
across the stage whilst he was still upon it, this particular opinion 
against. property in land had been advocated by.the famous ‘ Jean 
Jacques.’ Voltaire turned his powerful glance upon it, and this is 
how he treated it :— 

B. Avez-vous oublié que Jean-Jacques, un des péres de I'Eglise Moderne, a 
dit, que le premier qui osa clore et cultiver un terrain fut l’ennemi du genre humain, 
a 1 Dictionnaire Philosophique, 1764, art. ‘ Loi Naturelle,’ 
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qu'il fallait l’exterminer, et que les fruits sont & tous, et que la terre n'est a per- 
sonneP N’avons-nous pas déjaé examiné ensemble cette belle proposition si utile 4 


la Société ? 
A. Quel est ce Jean-Jacques? II faut que ce soit quelque Hun, bel esprit, qui 


ait écrit cette impertinence abominable, ou quelque mauvais plaisant, beuffo magro, 
qui ait voulu rire de ce que le monde entier a de plus sérieux. . . . 


For my own part, however, I confess that the mocking spirit of 

Voltaire is not the spirit in which I am ever tempted to look at the 
fallacies of Communism. Apart altogether from the appeal which was 
made to me by this author, I have always felt the high interest which 
belongs to those fallacies, because of the protean forms in which they. 
tend to revive and reappear, and because of the call they make upon. 
us from time to time to examine and identify the fundamental facts 
which do really govern the condition of mankind. Never, perhaps, 
have communistic theories assumed a form more curious, or lent 
themselves to more fruitful processes of analysis, than in the writings 
of Mr. Henry George. These writings now include a volume on 
Social Problems, published recently. It represents the same ideas 
as those which inspire the work on Progress wand Poverty. They are 
often expressed in almost the same words, but they exhibit some de- 
velopment and applications which are of high interest and import- 
ance. In this paper I shall refer to both, but for the present I can 
do no more than group together some of the more prominent features 
of this new political philosophy. 

In the first place, it is not a little remarkable to find one of the 
most extreme doctrines of Communism advocated by a man who is a 
citizen of the United States. We have been accustcmed to associate 
that country with boundless resources, and an almost inexhaustible 
future. It has been for two centuries, and it still is, the land of 
refuge and the land of promise to millions of the human race. And 
among all the States which are there ‘ united,’ those which occupy 
the Far West are credited with the largest share in this abundant 
present, and this still more abundant future. Yet it is out of these 
United States, and out of the one State which, perhaps, above all 
others, has this fame of opulence, that we have a solitary voice, 
prophesying a future of intolerable wees. He declares that all the 
miseries of the Old World are already firmly established in the New. 
He declares that they are increasing in an ever-accelerating ratio, 
growing with the growth of the people, and strengthening with its ap- 
parent strength. He tells us of crowded cities, of pestilential rooms, 
of men and women struggling for employments however mean, of the 
breathlessness of competition, of*the extremes of poverty and of 
wealth—in short, of all the inequalities of condition, of all the pres— 
sures and suffocations which accompany the struggle for existence in 
the eldest and most crowded societies in the world. 

I do not pretend to accept this picture as an accurate representa- 
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tion of the truth. At the best it is a picture only of the darkest 
shadows with a complete omission of the lights. The author is above 
all things a Pessimist, and he is under obvious temptations to adopt 
this kind of colouring. He bas a theory of his own as to the only 
remedy for all the evils of humanity; and this remedy he knows to 
be regarded with aversion both by the intellect and by the conscience 
of his countrymen. He can only hope for success by trying to con- 
vince Society that it is in the grasp of some deadly malady. Large 
allowance must be made for this temptation. Still, after making 
every allowance, it remains a most remarkable fact that such a pic- 
ture can be drawn by a citizen of the United States. There can be 
no doubt whatever that at least as regards many of the great cities 
of the Union, it is quite as true a picture of them as it would be of 
the great cities of Europe. And even as regards the population of 
the States as a whole, other observers have reported on the feverish 
atmosphere which accompanies its eager pursuit of wealth, and on the 
strain which is everywhere manifest for the attainment of standards 
of living and of enjoyment which are never reached except by a very 
few. So far, at least, we may accept Mr. George’s representations as 
borne out by independent evidence. 

But here we encounter another most remarkable circumstance in 
Mr. George’s books. Tine man who gives this dark—this almost 
black—picture of the tendencies of American progress, is the same 
man who rejects with indignation the doctrine that population does 
everywhere tend to press in the same way upon the limits of subsis- 
tence. This, as is well known, is the general proposition which is 
historically connected with the name of Malthus, although other 
writers before him had unconsciously felt and assumed its truth. 
Since his time it has been almost universally admitted not as a 
theory but as a fact, and one of the most clearly ascertained of all the 
facts of economic science. But, like all Communists, Mr. George hates 
the very name of Malthus. He admits and even exaggerates the fact 
of pressure as applicable to the people of America. He admits it as 
applicable to the people of Europe, and of India, and of China. He 


-admits it as a fact as applicable more or less obviously to every exist- 


ing population of the globe. But he will not allow the fact to be 
generalised into a law. He will not allow this—because the generali- 
sation suggests a cause which he denies, and shuts out another cause 
which he asserts. But this is not a legitimate reason for refusing to 


express phenomena in terms as wide and general as their actual 


occurrence. Never mind causes until we have clearly ascertained 
facts; but when these are clearly ascertained let us record them 
fearlessly in terms as wide as the truth demands. If there is not a 
single population on the globe which does not exhibit the fact of 
pressure more or less severe on the limits of their actual subsist- 
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The diversities of laws and institutions, of habits and of manners, are 
almost infinite. Yet amidst all these diversities this one fact is 
universal. Mr. George himself ‘is the latest witness. He sees it to 
be a fact—a terrible and alarming fact, in his opinion—as applicable 
to the young and hopeful society of the New World. In a country 
where there is no monarch, no aristocracy, no ancient families, no 
entails of land, no standing armies worthy of the name, no pensions, 
no courtiers, where all are absolutely equal before the law, there, 
even there—in this paradise of Democracy, Mr. George tells us that 
the pressure of the masses upon the means of living and enjoyment 
which are open to them is becoming more and more severe, and that 
the inequalities of men are becoming as wide and glaring as in the 
oldest societies of Asia and of Europe. 

The contrast between this wonderful confirmation of Malthusian 
facts, and the vehement denunciation of Malthusian ‘ law,’ is surely 
one of the curiosities of literature. But the explanation is clear 
enough. Mr. George sees that facts common to so many nations 
must be due to some cause as common as the result. But, on the 
other hand, it would not suit his theory to admit that this cause can 
possibly be anything inherent in the constitution of Man, or in the 
natural System under which he lives. From this region, therefore, he 
steadily averts hisface. There are a good many other facts in human 
nature and in human conditions that have this common and universal 
character. There are a number of such facts connected with the 
mind, another number connected with the body, and still another 
number connected with the opportunities of men. But all of these 
Mr. George passes over—in order that he may fix attention upon 
one solitary fact—namely, that in all nations individual men, and 
individual communities of men, have hitherto been allowed to acquire 
bits of land and to deal with them as their own. 

The distinction between Natural Law and Positive Institution is 
indeed a distinction not to be neglected. But it is one of the very 
deepest subjects in all philosophy, and there are many indications that 
Mr. George has dipped into its abysmal waters with the very shortest 
of sounding lines. Human laws are evolved out of human instincts, 
and these are among the gifts of nature. Reason may pervert them, 
and Reason is all the more apt to do so when it begins to spin logical 
webs out of its own bowels. But it may be safely said that in direct 
proportion as human laws, and the accepted ideas on which they 
rest, are really universal, in that same proportion they have a claim 
to be regarded as really natural, and as the legitimate expression of 
fundamental truths. Sometimes the very men who set up as reformers 
against such laws, and denounce as ‘ stupid ’? even the greatest nations 
which have abided by them, are themselves unconsciously subject to 

2 This is the epithet applied by Mr. George to the English people, because they 
will persist in allowing what all other nations have equally allowed. 
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the same ideas, and are only working out of them some perverted 
application. 

For here, again, we come upon another wonderful circumstance 
affecting Mr. George’s writings. I have spoken of Mr. George as a 
citizen of the United States, and also as a citizen of the particular 
State of California. In this latter capacity, as the citizen of a 
democratic government, he is a member of that government, which 
is the government of the whole people. Now, what is the most 
striking feature about the power claimed by that government, and 
actually exercised by it every day? It is the power of excluding the 
whole human race absolutely, except on its own conditions, from a 
large portion of the earth’s surface—a portion so large that it em- 
braces no less than ninety-nine millions of acres, or 156,000 square 
miles of plain and valley, of mountain and of hill, of lake and river, 
and of estuaries of the sea. Yet the community which claims and 
exercises this exclusive ownership over this enormous territory is, as 
compared with its extent, a mere handful of men. The whole 
population of the State of California represents only the fractional 
number of 5:5 to the square mile. It is less than one quarter of the 
population of London. If the whole of it could be collected into 
one place they would hardly make a black spot in the enormous land- 
scape if it were swept by a telescope. Such is the little company of 
men which claims to own absolutely and exclusively this enormous 
territory. Yet it is a member of this community who goes about the 
world preaching the doctrine, as a doctrine of Divine right, that land 
is to be as free as the atmosphere, which is the common property of 
all, and in which no exclusive ownership can be claimed by any. It 
is true that Mr. George does denounce the conduct of his own Govern- 
ment in the matter of its disposal of land. But strange to say, he 
does not denounce it because it claims this exclusive ownership. On 
the contrary, he denounces it because it ever consents to part with it. 
Not the land only, but the very atmosphere of California—to use his 
own phraseology—is to be held so absolutely and so exclusively as the 
property of this community, that it is never to be parted with except 
on lease and for such annual rent as the government may determine. 
Who gave this exclusive ownership over this immense territory to this 
particular community ? Was it conquest? And if so, may it not be 
as rightfully acquired by any who are strong enough to seize it? 
And if exclusive ownership is conferred by conquest, then has it not 
been open to every conquering army, and to every occupying host 
in all ages and in all countries of the world, to establish a similar 
ownership, and to deal with it as they please ? 

It is at this point that we catch sight of one aspect of Mr. George's 
theory in which it is capable of at least a rational explanations ‘The 
question how a comparatively small community of meprlike the first 
gold-diggers of California and their descendants can with best advan- 
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tage use or employ its exclusive claims of ownership over so vast an 
area, is clearly quite an open question. It is one thing for any 
given political society to refuse to divide its vacant territory among 
individual owners. It is quite another thing for a political society, 
which for ages has recognised such ownership and encouraged it, to 
break faith with those who have acquired such ownership and have 
lived and laboured, and bought and sold, and willed upon the 
faith of it. If Mr. George can persuade the State of which he 
is a citizen, and the Government of which he is in this sense 
a member, that it would be best never any more to sell any 
bit of its unoccupied territory to any individual, by all means let 
him try to do so, and some plausible arguments might be used in 
favour of such a course. But there is a strong presumption against 
it and him. The question of the best method of disposing of such 
territory has been before every one of our great colonies, and before 
the United States for several generations ; and the universal instinct 
of them all has been that the individual ownership of land is the one 
great attraction which they can hold out to the settlers whom it is their 
highest interest to invite and toestablish. They know that the land 
of a country is never so well ‘ nationalised’ as when it is committed 
to the ownership of men whose interest it is to make the most of it. 
They know that under no other. inducement could men be found to 
clear the soil from stifling forests, or to water it from arid wastes, 
or to drain it from pestilential swamps, or to enclose it from the 
access of wild animals, or to defend it from the assaults of savage 
tribes. Accordingly their verdict has been unanimous; and it has 
been given under conditions in which they were free from all tradi- 
tions except those which they carried with them as parts of their 
own nature, in harmony and correspondence with’ the nature of 
things around them. I do not stop to argue this question here; but 
I do stop to point out that both solutions of it—the one quite as 
much as the other—involve the exclusive occupation of land by 
individuals, and the doctrine of absolute ownership vested in par- 
ticular communities, as against all the rest of mankind. Both are 
equally incompatible with the fustian which compares the exclusive’ 
occupation of land to exclusive occupation of the atmosphere. Sup- 
posing that settlers could be found willing to devote the years of 
labour and of skill which are necessary to make wild soils productive, 
under no other tenure than that of a long ‘improvement lease,’ 
paying of course for some long period either no rent at all, or else a 
rent which must be purely nominal ; supposing this to be true, still 
equally the whole area of any given region would soon be in the 
exclusive possession for long periods of time of a certain number of 
individual farmers, and would not be open to the occupation by the 
poor of all the world. Thus the absolute ownership which Mr. George 
declares to be blasphemous against God and Nature, is still asserted 
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en behalf of some mere fraction of the human race, and this absolute 
ownership is again doled out to the members of this small community, 
and to them alone, in such shares as it considers to be most remu- 
nerative to itself. 

And here again, for the third time, we come upon a most remark- 
able testimony to facts in Mr. George’s book, the import and bearing 
ef which he does not apparently perceive. Of course the question 
whether it is most advantageous to any given society of men to own 
and cultivate its own lands in severalty or in common, is a question 
largely depending on the conduct and the motives and the cha- 
racter of governments, as compared with the conduct and the character 
and the motives of individual men. In the disposal and application 
of wealth, as well as in the acquisition of it, are men more pure and 
honest when they act in public capacities as members of a Govern- 
ment or of a Legislature, than when they act in private capacities 
towards their fellow men? Is it not notoriously the reverse? Is it 
not obvious that men will do, and are constantly seen doing, as 
politicians, what they would be ashamed to do in private life? And 
has not this been proved under all the forms which government has 
taxen in the history of political societies? Lastly, I will ask one 
other question—lIs it not true that, to say the very least, this inhe- 
rent tendency to corruption has received no check from the demo- 
cratic constitutions of those many ‘ new worlds’ in which kings were 
left behind, and aristocracies have not had time to be established ? 

These are the very questions which Mr. George answers with no 
faltering voice ; and it is impossible to disregard his evidence. He 
declares over and over again, in language of virtuous indignation, 
that government in the United States is everywhere becoming more 
and more corrupt. Not only are the Legislatures corrupt, but that 
last refuge of virtue even in the worst societies—the Judiciary—is 
corrupt also. In none of the old countries of the world has the very 
name of politician fallen so low as in the democratic communities 
of America. Nor would it be true to say that it is the wealthy 
classes who have corrupted the constituencies. These—at least to a 
very large extent—are themselves corrupt. Probably there is no 
sample of the Demos more infected with corruption than the Demos 
of New York. Its management of the municipal rates is alleged to 
be a system of scandalous jobbery. Now, the wonderful thing is that 
of all this Mr. George is thoroughly aware. He sees it, he repeats it 
in every variety of form. Let us hear a single passage * :— 

It behoves us to look facts in the face. The experiment of popular government 
in the United States is clearly a failure. Not that it is a failure everywhere and 
in everything. An experiment of this kind does not have to be fully worked out 
to be proved a failure. But, speaking generally of the whole country, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, our government by the 
people has in large degree become, is in larger degree becoming, government by the 


strong and unscrupulous, 
8 Social Problems, p. 22. 
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Again, I say that it is fair to remember that Mr. George is a Pessi- 
mist. But whilst remembering this, and making every possible 
allowance for it, we must not less remember that his evidence does 
not stand alone. In the United States, from citizens still proud 
of their country, and out of the United States, from representative 
Americans, I have been told of transactions from personal knowledge 
which conclusively indicated a condition of things closely correspond- 
ing to the indictment of Mr. George. At all events we cannot be 
wrong in our conclusion that it is not among the public bodies and 
Governments of the States of America that we are to look in that 
country for the best exhibitions of purity or of virtue. 

Yet it is to these bodies—legislative, administrative, and judi- 
cial, of which he gives us such an account—that Mr. George would 
confine the rights of absolute ownership in the soil. It is these 
bodies that he would constitute the sole and universal landlord, and 
it is to them he would confide the duty of assessing and of spending 
the rents of everybody all over the area of every State. He tells us 
that a great revenue, fit for the support of some such great rulers as 
have been common in the Old World, could be afforded out of one-half 
the ‘ waste and stealages’ of such Municipalities as his own at San 
Francisco. What would be the ‘ waste and stealages’ of a governing 
body having at its disposal the whole agricultural and mining 
wealth of such States as California and Texas, of Illinois and Colorado ? 

But this is not all. The testimony which is borne by Mr. George 
as to what the governing bodies of America now are is as nothing to the 
testimony of his own writings as to what they would be—if they were 
ever to adopt his system, and if they were ever to listen to his teaching. 
Like all Communists, he regards Society not as consisting of individuals 
whose separate welfare is to be the basis of the welfare of the whole, but 
as a great abstract Personality, in which all power is to be centred, 
and to which all separate rights and interests are to be subordinate. 
If this is to be the doctrine, we might at least have hoped that with such 
powers committed to Governments, as against the individual, corre- 
sponding duties and responsibilities, towards the individual, would have 
been recognised as an indispensable accompaniment. If, for example, 
every political society as a whole is an abiding Personality, with a con- 
tinuity of rights over all its members, we might at least have expected 
that the continuous obligation of honour and good faith would have 
been recognised as equally binding on this Personality in all its rela- 
tions with those who are subject to its rule. . But this is not at all 
Mr. George’s view. On the contrary, he preaches systematically 
not only the high privilege, but the positive duty of repudiation. 
He is not content with urging that no more bits of unoccupied 
land should be ever sold, but he insists upon it that the ownership 
of every bit already sold shall be resumed without compensation 
to the settler who has bought it, who has spent upon it years 
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of labour, and who from first to last has relied on the security 
of the State and on the honour of its Government. There is no 
mere practice of corruption which has ever been alleged against the 
worst administrative body in any country that can be compared in 
corruption with the desolating dishonour of this teaching. In olden 
times, under violent and rapacious rulers, the Prophets of Israel and 
of Judah used to raise their voices against all forms of wrong and 
robbery, and they pronounced a special benediction upon him who 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not. But the new 
Prophet of San Francisco is of a different opinion. Ahab would 
have been saved all his trouble, and Jezebel would have been saved 
all her tortuous intrigues if only they could have had beside them 
the voice of Mr. Henry George. Elijah was a fool. What right 
could Naboth have to talk about the ‘ inheritance of his fathers’? * 
His fathers could have no more right to acquire the ownership of those 
acres on the Hill of Jezreel than he could have to continue in the 
usurpation of it. No matter what might be his pretended title, no 
man and no body of men could give it :—not Joshua nor the Judges ; 
not Saul nor David; not Solomon in all his glory—could ‘ make 
sure’ to Naboth’s fathers that portion of God’s earth against the 
undying claims of the head of the State, and of the representative of 
the whole people of Israel. 

But now another vista of consequence opens up before us. If the 
doctrine be established that no faith is to be kept with the owners of 
land, will the same principle not apply to tenancy as well as owner- 
ship? If one generation cannot bind the next to recognise a pur- 
chase, can one generation bind another to recognise a lease? If the 
one promise can be broken and ought to be broken, why should the 
other be admitted to be binding? If the accumulated value arising 
out of many years, or even generations, of labour, can be and ought 
to be appropriated, is there any just impediment against seizing that 
value every year as it comes to be? If this new gospel be indeed 
gospel, why should not this Californian form of ‘faith unfaithful’ 
keep us perennially, and for ever ‘ falsely true’ ? 

Nay, more, is there any reason why the doctrine of repudiation 
should be confined to pledges respecting either the tenancy or the 
ownership of land? This question naturally arose in the minds of 
all who read with any intelligence Progress and Poverty when it 
first appeared. But the extent to which its immoral doctrines might 
be applied was then a matter of inference only, however clear that in- 
ference might be. If all owners of land, great and small, might be 
robbed, and ought to be robbed of that which Society had from time 
immemorial allowed them and encouraged them to acquire and to 
call their own; if the thousands of men, women, and children who 
directly and indirectly live on rent, whether in the form of returns to 
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the improver, or of mortgage to the capitalist, or jointure to the widow, 
or portion to the children, are all equally to be ruined by the confisca- 
tion of the fund on which they depend —are there not other funds which 
would be all swept into the same net of envy and of violence? In par- 
ticular, what is to become of that great fund on which also thousands 
and thousandsdepend—men, women, and children, the aged, the widow, 
and the orphan—the fund which the State has borrowed and which con- 
stitutes the Debt of Nations? Even in Progress and Poverty there 
were dark hints and individual passages which indicated the goal of 
all its reasoning in this direction. But men’s intellects just now are 
‘80 flabby on these subjects, and they are so fond of shaking their heads 
when property in land is compared with property in other things, that 
such suspicions and forebodings as to the issue of Mr. George’s argu- 
ments would to many have seemed overstrained. Fortunately, in his 
later book he has had the courage of his opinions, and the logic of 
false premises has steeled his moral sense against the iniquity of even 
the most dishonourable conclusions. All National Debts are as unjust 
as property in land ; all such Debts are to be treated with the sponge. 
As no faith is due to landowners, or to any who depend on their sources 
of income, so neither is any faith to be kept with bondholders, or 
-~with any who depend on the revenues which have been pledged to 
them. The Jew who may have lent a million, and the small tradesman 
who may have lent his little savings to the State—the trust-funds of 
-children and of widows which have been similarly lent—are all equally 
to be the victims of repudiation. When we remember the enormous 
amount of the national debts of Europe and of the American States, 
and the vast number of persons of all kinds and degrees of wealth 
whose property is invested in these ‘ promises to pay,’ we can perhaps 
faintly imagine the ruin which would be caused by the gigantic 
fraud recommended by Mr. George. Take England alone. About seven 
hundred and fifty millions is the amount of her Public Debt. This 
great sum is held by about 181,721 persons, of whom the immense 
majority—about 111,000—receive dividends amounting to 400/. a 
year and under. Of these, again, by far the greater part enjoy 
incomes of less than 100/. a year. And then the same principle 
is of course applicable to the debt of all public bodies; those of 
the Municipalities alone which are rapidly increasing, would 
now amount to something like 150 millions more. 

Everything in America is on a gigantic scale, even its forms of 
villainy, and the viliainy advocated by Mr. George is an illustration 
of this as striking as the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky, or the frauds 
of the celebrated ‘Tammany Ring’ in New York. The world has 
never seen such a Preacher of Unrighteousness as Mr. Henry George. 
For he goes to the roots of things, and shows us how unfounded are 
the rules of probity, and what mere senseless superstitions are the 
obligations which have been only too long acknowledged. Let us 
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hear him on National Debts, for it is an excellent specimen of his 
childish logic, and of his profligate conclusions :— 


The institution of public debts, like the institution of private property in land, 
rests upon the preposterous assumption that one generation may bind another 
generation. If a man were to come to me and say, ‘ Here is a promissory note 
which your great-grandfather gave to my great-grandfather, and which you will 
oblige me by paying,’ I would laugh at him and tell him that if he wanted to col- 
lect his note he had better hunt up the man who made it: that I had nothing to 
do with my great-grandfather’s promises. 

And if he were to insist upon payment, and to call my attention to the terms 
of the bond in which my great-grandfather expressly stipulated with his great- 
grandfather that I should pay him, I would only laugh the more, and be more 
certain that he wasa lunatic. To such a demand any one of us would reply in 
effect, ‘My great-grandfather was evidently a knave or a joker, and your great- 
grandfather was certainly a fool, which quality you surely have inherited if you 
expect me to pay you money because my great-grandfather promised that I should 
do so. He might as well have given your great-grandfather a draft upon Adam, 
or a cheque upon the First National Bank of the Moon,’ 

Yet upon this assumption that ascendants may bind descendants, that one 
generation may legislate for another generation, rests the assumed validity of our 


land titles and public debts.® 


Yet even in this wonderful passage we have not touched the- 
bottom of Mr. George’s lessons in the philosophy of spoliation. If 
we may take the property of those who have trusted to our honour,. 
surely it must be still more legitimate to take the property of those 


who have placed in us no such confidence. If we may fleece the 
public creditor, it must be at least equally open to us to fleece all 
those who have invested otherwise their private fortunes. All the 
other accumulations of industry must be as rightfully liable to con- 
fiscation. Whenever ‘ the people’ see any large handful in the hands. 
of anyone, they have a right to have it,—in order to save themselves 
from any necessity of submitting to taxation. 

Accordingly we find, as usual, that Mr. George has a wonderful 
honesty in avowing what hitherto the uninstructed world has been 
agreed upon considering as dishonesty. But this time the avowal 
comes out under circumstances which are deserving of special notice. 
We all know that not many years ago the United States was engaged 
in a civil war of long duration, at one time apparently of doubtful 
issue, and on which the national existence hung. I was one of those 
—not too many in this country—who held from the beginning of that 
terrible contest that ‘the North’ were right in fighting it. Lord 
Russell, on a celebrated occasion, said that they were fighting for 
‘dominion.’ Yes; and for what else have nations ever fought, and 
by what else than dominion, in one sense or another—have great 
nations ever come to be? The Demos has no greater right to fight for 
dominion than Kings; but it hasthe same. But behind and above the 
existence of the Union as a nation there was the further question 


5 Social Problems, pp. 213- 14. 
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involved whether, in thisnineteenth century of the Christian era, there 
was to be established a great dominion of civilised men which was to 
have negro slavery as its fundamental doctrine and as the cherished 
basis of its constitution. On both of these great questions the people 
of the Northern States—in whatever proportions the one or the other 
issue might affect individual minds,—had before them as noble a cause 
as any which has ever called men to arms. It isa cause which will be for 
ever associated in the memory of mankind with one great figure—-the 
figure of Abraham Lincoln, the best and highest representative of the 
American people in that tremendous crisis. In nothing has the 
bearing of that people been more admirable than in the patient and 
willing submission of the masses, as of one man, not only to the 
desolating sacrifice of life which it entailed, but to the heavy and 
lasting burden of taxation which was inseparable from it. It is 
indeed deplorable—nothing I have ever read in all literature has 
struck me as so deplorable—than that at this time of day, when by 
patient continuance in well-doing the burden has become comparatively 
light, and there is a near prospect of its final disappearance, one single 
American citizen should be found who appreciates so little the glory 
of his country as to express his regret that they did not begin this 
great contest by an act of stealing. Yet this is the case with Mr. 
Henry George. In strict pursuance of his dishonest doctrines of 
repudiation respecting public debts, and knowing that the war could 
not have been prosecuted without funds, he speaks with absolute bitter- 
ness of the folly which led the Government to ‘shrink’ from at once 
seizing the whole, or all but a mere fraction, of the property of the few 
individual citizens who had the reputation of being exceptionally rich. 
If, for example, it were known that any man had made a fortune of 
200,0001., the Washington Government ought not to have ‘ shrunk’ 
from taking the whole—except some 200/., which remainder might, 
perhaps, by a great favour, be left for such support as it might afford 
to the former owner. And so by a number of seizures of this kind, 
all over the States, the war might possibly have been conducted for 
the benefit of all at the cost of a very few.° 

It may be worth while to illustrate how this would have worked 
in a single instance. When I was in New York, a few years ago, one 
of the sights which was pointed out to me was a house of great size 
and of great beauty both in respect to material and to workmanship. 
In these respects at least, if not in its architecture, it was equal to 
any of the palaces which are owned by private citizens in any of the 
richest capitals of the Old World. It was built wholly of pure white 
marble, and the owner, not having been satisfied with any of the 


* Mr. George’s words are these: ‘If, when we called on men to die for their 
country, we had not shrunk from taking, if necessary, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand dollars from every millionaire, we need not have created any debt.’—Social 
Problems, p. 216. 
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marbles of America, had gone to the expense of importing Italian 
marble for the building. This beautiful and costly house was, I was 
further told, the property of a Scotchman who had emigrated to 
America with no other fortune and no other capital than his own 
good brains. He had begun Ly selling ribbons. By selling cheap, 
and for ready money, but always also goods of the best quality, he 
had soon acquired a reputation for dealings which were eminently 
advantageous to those who bought. But those who bought were the 
public, and so a larger and a larger portion of the public became eager 
to secure the advantages of this exceptionally moderate and honest 
dealer. With the industry of his race he had also its thrift, and the 
constant turning of his capital on an ever-increasing scale, coupled 
with his own limited expenditure, had soon led to larger and larger 
savings. These, again, had been judiciously invested in promoting 
every public undertaking which promised advantage to his adopted 
country, and which, by fulfilling that promise, could alone become 
remunerative. And so by a process which, in every step of it, was an 
eminent service to the community of which he was a member, he 
became what is called a millionaire. Nor in the spending of his 
wealth had he done otherwise than contribute to the taste and splen- 
dour of his country, as well as to the lucrative employment of its 
people. All Nature is full of the love of ornament, and the habita- 
tions of creatures, even the lowest in the scale of being, are rich in 
colouring and in carving of the most exquisite and elaborate decoration. 
It isonly an ignorant and uncultured spirit which denounces the same 
love of ornament in Man, and it is a stupid doctrine which sees in it 
nothing but a waste of means. The great merchant of New York 
had indeed built his house at great cost; but this is only another 
form of saying that he had spent among the artificers of that city a 
great sum of money, and had in the same proportion contributed to 
the only employment by which they live. In every way, therefore, 
both as regards the getting and the spending of his wealth, this 
millionaire was an honour and a benefactor to his country. This. is 
the man on whom that same country would have been incited by Mr. 
Henry George to turn the big eyes of brutal envy, and to rob of all 
his earnings. It is not so much the dishonesty or the violence of such 
teaching that strikes us most, but its unutterable meanness. That 
a great nation, having a great cause at stake, and representing in the 
history of the world a life-and-death struggle against barbarous 
institutions, ought to have begun its memorable war by plundering a 
few of its own citizens—this is surely the very lowest depth which 
has ever been reached by any political philosophy. 

And not less instructive than the results of this philosophy are 
the methods of its reasoning, its methods of illustration, and its way 
of representing facts. Of these we cannot have a better example 
than the passage before quoted, in which Mr. Henry George explains 
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the right of nations and the right of individuals to repudiate an 
hereditary debt. It is well to see that the man who defends the 
most dishonourable conduct on the part of Governments defends it 
equally on the part of private persons. The passage is a typical 
specimen of the kind of stuff of which Mr. George’s works are full. 
The element of plausibility in it is the idea that a man should not 
be held responsible for promises to which he was not himself a con- 
senting party. This idea is presented by itself, with a careful sup- 
pression of the conditions which make it inapplicable to the case in 
hand. Hereditary debts do not attach to persons except in respect 
to hereditary possessions. Are these possessions to be kept whilst 
the corresponding obligations are to be denied? Mr. George is loud 
on the absurdity of calling upon him to honour any promise which 
his great-grandfather may have made, but he is silent about giving 
up any resources which his great-grandfather may have left. Possibly 
he might get out of this difficulty by avowing that he would allow 
no property to pass from one generation to another—not even from 
father to son—that upon every death all the savings of every indivi- 
dual should be confiscated by the State. Such a proposal would not 
be one whit more violent, or more destructive to society, than other 
proposals which he does avow. But so far as I have observed, this 
particular consequence of his reasoning is either not seen, or is kept 
in the dark. With all his apparent and occasional honesty in con- 
fronting results however anarchical, there is a good deal of evidence 
that he knows how to conceal his hand. The prominence given in 
his agitation to an attack on the particular class of capitalists who 
are owners of land, and the total or comparative silence which he 
maintains on his desire to rob fundholders of all kinds, and especially 
the public creditor, is a clear indication of a strategy which is more 
dexterous than honest. And so it may really be true that he repu- 
diates all hereditary debt because he will also destroy all hereditary 
succession in savings of any kind. But it must be observed that even 
thus he cannot escape from the inconsistency I have pointed out, as 
it affects all public debts. These have all been contracted for the 
purpose of effecting great national objects, such as the preservation 
of national independence, or the acquisition of national territory, or 
the preparations needed for national defence. The State cannot be 
disinherited of the benefits and possessions thus secured, as individuals 
may be disinherited of their fathers’ gains. In the case of national 
debts, therefore, it is quite clear that the immorality of Mr. George’s 
argument is as conspicuous as the childishness of its reasoning. 

But there are other examples, quite as striking, of the incredible 
absurdity of his reasoning, which are immediately connected with his 
dominant idea about property in land. Thus the notion that because 
all the natural and elementary substances which constitute the raw 
materials of human wealth are substances derived from the ground, 
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therefore all forms of that wealth must ultimately tend to concentration 
jin the hands of those who own the land; this notion must strike a 
landowner as one worthy only of Bedlam. He may not be able at a 
moment’s notice to unravel all the fallacies on which it rests, and he 
may even be able to see in it the mad mimicry of logic which deceives 
the ignorant. But it does not need to be a landowner to see immediately 
that the conclusion is an absurdity. We have only to apply this notion 
in detail in order to see more and more clearly its discrepancy with fact. 
Thus, for example, we may put one application of it thus: All 
-houses are built of materials derived from the soil, of stone, of lime, 
of brick, or of wood, or of all three combined. But of these materials 
three are not only products of the soil, but parts of its very substance 
‘and material. Clearly it must follow that the whole value of house 
property must end in passing into the hands of those who own these 
materials, quarries of building stone, beds of brick-earth, beds of lime, 
and forests. Unfortunately for landowners, this wonderful demon- 
stration does not, somehow, take effect. 

But Mr. Henry George’s processes in matters of reasoning are not 
more absurd than his assumptions in matters of fact. The whole 
tone is based on the assumption that owners of land are not producers, 
and that rent does not represent, or represents only in a very minor 
degree the interest of capital. Even an American ought to know 
better than this; because, although there are in some parts of the 
United States immense areas of prairie land which are ready for the 
plough with almost no preliminary labour, yet even in the New World 
the areas are still more immense in which the soil can only be made 
capable of producing human food by the hardest labour, and the 
most prolonged. But in the old countries of Europe, and especially 
in our own, every landowner knows well, and others ought to know a 
little, that the present condition of the soil is the result of genera- 
tions of costly improvements, and of renewed and reiterated outlays 
to keep these improvements in effective order. Yet on this subject 
I fear that many persons are almost as ignorant as Mr. Henry George. 
My own experience now extends over a period of the best part of 
forty years. During that time I have built more than fifty homesteads 
complete for man and beast; I have drained and reclaimed many 
hundreds, and enclosed some thousands, of acres. In this sense 
have ‘ added house to house and field to field,’ not—as pulpit orators 
have assumed in similar cases—that I might ‘dwell alone in the 
land,’ but that the cultivating class might live more comfortably, and 
with better appliances for increasing the produce of the soil. I 
know no more animating scene than that presented to us in the 
essays and journals which give an account of the agricultural im- 
provements effected in Scotland since the close of the Ciyit WarnGn 
1745. Thousands and thousands of acres have been yé@laimed from 
-bog and waste. Ignorance has given place to sciencf& and barbarous 
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customs of immemorial strength have been replaced by habits of 
intelligence and of business. In every county the great landowners, 
and very often the smaller, were the great pioneers in a process 
which has transformed the whole face of the country. And this 
process is still in full career. If I mention again my own case, it is 
because I know it to be only a specimen, and that others have been 
working ona still larger scale. During the four years since Mr. 
George did me the honour of sending to me a book assuming that land- 
owners are not producers, I find that I have spent on one property 
alone the sum of 40,000/. entirely on the improvement of the soil. 
Moreover, I know that this outlay on my own part, and similar outlay 
on the part of my neighbours, so far from having power to absorb 
and concentrate in our hands all other forms of wealth, is unable to 
secure anything like the return which the same capital would have 
won—and won easily—in many other kinds of enterprise. I am in 
possession of authentic information that on one great estate in England 
the outlay on improvements purely agricultural, has, for twenty-one 

years past, been at the rate of 35,000/. a year, whilst including 
outlay on churches and schools, it has amounted in the last forty 

years to nearly 2,000,000/. sterling. Tosuch outlays landowners are 

incited very often, and to a great extent, by the mere love of seeing 

a happier landscape and a more prosperous people. From much of 

the capital so invested they often seek no return at all, and from very 

little of it indeed do they ever get a high rate of interest. And yet 

the whole—every farthing of it—goes directly to the public advan- 

tage. Production is increased in full proportion, although the profit 

on that production is small to the owner. There has been grown more 

corn, more potatoes, more turnips; there has been produced more 

milk, more butter, more cheese, more beef, more mutton, more pork, 

more fowls, and eggs, and all these articles in direct proportion to 

their abundance have been sold at lower prices to the people. When 

a man tells me, and argues on steps of logic which he boasts as 

irrefutable, that in all this, I and others have been serving no interests 

but our own—nay, more, that we have been but making ‘the poor 

poorer’ than they were—I know very well that, whether I can unravel 

his fallacies or not, he is talking the most arrant nonsense, and 

must have in his composition, however ingenious and however elo- 

quent, a rich combination, and a very large percentage of the fanatic 

and of the goose. 

And here, again, we have a new indication of these elements in 
one great assumption of fact, and that is the assumption that wealth 
has been becoming less and less diffused—‘the rich richer, the poor 
poorer.’ It did not require the recent elaborate and able statistical 
examination of Mr. Giffen to convince me that this assumption is 
altogether false. It is impossible for any man to have been a consi- 
derable employer of labour during a period embracing one full genera- 
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tion, without his seeing and feeling abundant evidence that all classes 
have partaken in the progress of the country, and no class more ex- 
tensively than that which lives by labour. He must know that wages 
have more than doubled—sometimes a great deal more—whilst the 
continuous remission of taxes has tended to make, and has actually made 
almost every article of subsistence a great deal cheaper than it was 
thirty years ago. And outside the province of mere muscular labour, 
amongst all the classes who are concerned in the work of distribution 
or of manufacture, I have seen around me, and on my own property, 
the enormous increase of those whose incomes must be comfortable 
without being large. The houses that are built for their weeks of 
rest and leisure, the furniture with which these houses are provided, 
the gardens and shrubberies which are planted for the ornament of 
them ; ‘all of these indications, and a thousand more, tell of increas- 
ing comfort far more widely if not universally diffused. 

And if personal experience enables me to contradict absolutely 
one of Mr. George’s assumptions, official experience enables me not 
less certainly to contradict another. Personally I know what private 
ownership has done for one country. Officially I have had only too 
good cause to know what State ownership has not done for another 
country. India is a country in which, theoretically at least, the 
State is the only and the universal landowner, and over a large part 
of it the State does actually take to itself a share of the gross pro- 
duce which fully represents ordinary rent. Yet this is the very 
country in which the poverty of the masses is so abject that millions 
live only from hand to mouth, and when there is any—even a partial 
—failure of the crops, thousands and hundreds of thousands are in 
danger of actual starvation. The Indian Government is not corrupt 
—whatever other failings it may have—and the rents of a vast terri- 
tory can be far more safe if left to its disposal than they could be left 
at the disposal of such popular governments as those which Mr. George 
has denounced on the American Continent. Yet somehow the func- 
tions and duties which in more civilised countries are discharged by 
the institution of private ownership in land are not as adequately 
discharged by the Indian Administration. Moreover, I could not fail 
to observe, when I was connected with the Government of India, that 
the portion of that country which has most grown in wealth is pre- 
cisely that part of it in which the Government has parted with its 
power of absorbing rent by having agreed to a Permanent Settle- 
ment. Many Anglo-Indian statesmen have looked with envious eyes 
at the wealth which has been developed in Lower Bengal, and have 
mourned over the policy by which the State has been withheld from 
taking it into the hands of Government. There are two questions, 
however, which have always occurred to me when this mourning has 
been expressed—the first is whether we are quite sure that the wealth 
of Lower Bengal would ever have arisen if its sources had not been 
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thus protected ; and the second is whether even now it is quite certain 
that any Governments, even the best, spend wealth better for the 
public interests than those to whom it belongs by the natural processes 
of acquisition. These questions have never, I think, been adequately 
considered. But whatever may be the true answer to either of them, 
there is at least one question on which all English statesmen have 
been unanimous—and that is, that promises once given by the 
Government, however long ago, must be absolutely kept. When 
landed property has been bought and sold and inherited in Bengal 
for some three generations—since 1793—under the guarantee of the 
Government that the Rent Tax upon it is to remain at a fixed amount, 
no public man, so far as I know, has ever suggested that the public faith 
should be violated. And not only so, but there has been a disposition 
even to put upon the engagement of the Government an overstrained 
interpretation, and to claim for the landowners who are protected 
under it an immunity from all other taxes affecting the same sources 
of income. As Secretary of State for India I had to deal with this 
question along with my colleagues in the Indian Council, and the 
result we arrived at was embodied in a despatch which laid down the 
principles applicable to the case so clearly that in India it appears 
to have been accepted as conclusive. The Land Tax was a special 
impost upon rent. The promise was that this special impost should 
never be increased; or, in its own words, that there should be no 
‘augmentation of the public assessment in consequence of the im- 
provement of their estates.’ It was not a promise that no other 
taxes should ever be raised affecting the same sources of income, 
provided such taxes were not special, but affected all other sources of 
income equally. On this interpretation the growing wealth of Bengal 
accruing under the Permanent Settlement would remain accessible to 
taxation along with the growing wealth derived from ali other kinds 
of property, but not otherwise. There was to be no confiscation by 
the State of the increased value of land, any more than of the in- 
creased value of other kinds of property, on the pretext that this 
increase was unearned. Qn the other hand, the State did not exempt 
that increased value from any taxation which might be levied also 
and equally from all the rest of the community. In this way we 
reconciled and established two great principles which to shortsighted 
theorists may seem antagonistic. One of these principles is that it is 
the interest of every community to give equal and absolute security 
to every one of its members in his pursuit of wealth; the other is 
that when the public interests demand a public revenue all forms 
of wealth should be equally accessible to taxation. 

It would have saved us all, both in London and in Caleutta, much 
anxious and careful reasoning if we could only have persuaded our- 
selves that the Government of 1793 could not possibly bind the 
Government of 1870. It would have given us a still wider margin 
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if we had been able to believe that no faith can be pledged to land- 
owners, and that we had a divine right to seize not only all the 
wealth of the Zemindars of Bengal, but also all the property derived 
from the same source which had grown up since 1793, and has now 
become distributed and absorbed among a great number of interme- 
diate sharers, standing between the actual cultivator and the repre- 
sentatives of those to whom the promise was originally given. But 
one doctrine has been tenaciously held by the ‘ stupid English people’ 
in the government of their Eastern Empire, and that is, that our 
honour is the greatest of our possessions, and that absolute trust 
in that honour is one of the strongest foundations of our power. 

In this paper it has not been my aim to argue. A simple record 
and exposure of a few of the results arrived at by Mr. Henry George, 
has been all that [intended toaccomplish. To see what are the prac- 
tical consequences of any train of reasoning is so much gained. And 
there are cases in which this gain is everything. In mathematical 
reasoning the ‘ reduction to absurdity’ is one of the most familiar 
methods of disproof. In political reasoning the ‘reduction to 
iniquity’ ought to be of equal value. And if it is not found to be 
so with all minds, this is because of a peculiarity in human character 
which is the secret of all its corruption, and of the most dreadful 
forms in which that corruption has been exhibited. In pursuing 
another investigation I have lately had occasion to observe upon the 
contrast which, in this respect, exists between our moral and our 
purely intellectual faculties.’ Our Reason is so constituted in respect 
to certain fundamental truths that those truths are intuitively per- 
ceived, and any rejection of them is at once seen to be absurd. But 
in the far higher sphere of Morals and Religion, it would seem that 
we have no equally secure moorings to duty and to truth. There is 
no consequence, however hideous or cruel its application may be, 
that men have been prevented from accepting because of such 
hideousness or of such cruelty. Nothing, however shocking, is quite 
sure to shock them. If it follows from some false belief, or from 
some fallacious verbal proposition, they will entertain it, and some- 
times will even rejoice in it with a savage fanaticism. It is a fact 
that none of us should ever forget that the moral faculties of Man 
do not as certainly revolt against iniquity as his reasoning faculties 
do revolt against absurdity. All history is crowded with illustrations 
of this distinction, and it is the only explanation of a thousand 
horrors. There has seldom been such a curious example as the 
immoral teachings of Mr. Henry George. Here we have a man who 
probably sincerely thinks he is a Christian, and who sets up as a 
philosopher, but who is not the least shocked by consequences which 
abolish the Decalogue, and deny the primary obligations both of 
public and of private honour. This is a very curious phenomenon, 


7 Unity of Nature, chap. x. pp. 440-5. 
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and well deserving of some closer investigation. What are the erro- 
neous data—what are the abstract propositions—which so overpower 
the Moral Sense, and coming from the sphere of Speculation dictate 
such flagitious recommendations in the sphere of Conduct? To this 
question I may, perhaps return, not with exclusive reference to the 
writings of one man, but with reference to the writings of many 
others who have tried to reduce to scientific form the laws which 
govern the social developments of our race, and who in doing so have 
forgotten—strangely forgotten—some of the most fundamental facts 
of Nature. 
ARGYLL. 





THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA. 
II. 


WueN a powerful bureaucracy like the Government of India, dispos- 
ing of an annual revenue of 70,000,000/., and receiving no less than 
13,000,0001. yearly for its services, is put upon its trial, it is very 
sure to find defenders. It is true, the defenders may chiefly consist 
of its own members, whose defence is open to the natural suspicion 
inseparable from all paid advocacy. This fact will not, however, 
exclude them from the privilege of both a patient and a favourable 
hearing from the English people. (n the contrary, the Anglo-Indian 
official furnishes perhaps the only instance known of a man being 
taken as an authority, when setting himself up as a judge in his own 
cause. The reason of this is not far to seek. During a whole century 
the only sources of information open to the British public, concerning 
our Indian Government, have been the reports of officials, all deeply 
impressed with the value of their own achievements. Twelve thousand 
of these officials are now retired in this country, and draw no less than 
4,000,000/. yearly from the Indian treasury. Their whole traditions 
and interests have led them systematically to disparage the native 
races, as corrupt and utterly incompetent to manage their own affairs, 
and to belaud themselves and each other, believing, no doubt most 
sincerely, that the happiness and prosperity of the natives of India 
were never more signally secured, than when they and their friends 
were placed in posts of preferment and substantial emolument.'! On 
the other hand, during all that period there has been no one in this 
country whose interest it has been to speak a single word in favour 
of the native races. The few disinterested critics who have from 
time to time appeared have been easily cried down by force of 
numbers and sheer iteration. The English public has therefore been 
kept much in the position of a judge, always occupied in recording 
evidence for the defence, without ever so much as hearing the case 


for the prosecution. 
Accordingly when any Anglo-Indian, fully informed of the facts, 


1 It is hardly necessary to state that there is a distinguished minority among 
Anglo-Indian officials ‘themselves, to whom none of the strictures passed on the 
general body can be held to apply. 
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and sufficiently disregardful of his own interest to publish them, 
comes forward to state the case for the unrepresented millions of 
India, he is received with execration proportionate to the magnitude 
of the interests which he thus wantonly seeks to disturb. He imme- 
diately becomes a mark for unsparing calumny. His motives are at 
once assailed. Either he hasa personal grievance against the Govern- 
ment of India, or he is a paid agent of some hostile native power, 
or at best he has a craze for handing over prosperous and happy 
British subjects to the tortures and cruelties of some rapacious native 
potentate. As if acquiescence in the spoliation of a defenceless people 
were a positive duty which he owes to his fellow-countrymen, he is 
denounced as unpatriotic because he exposes the profitable wrong. 
His offence is only aggravated if he has so framed his case as only to 
use evidence taken out of the mouths of his opponents. It soon 
becomes evident that calm or moderate language need not be expected 
from those so seriously concerned. The virulence of keen self-interest 
is visible in the epithets with which they characterise the scandalous 
attempt to disturb official placemanship from browsing peacefully on 
its fat pastures. It is felt that the would-be disturber has forfeited 
all title to the ordinary amenities of political discussion. Words of 
ugly sound are used not commonly employed in public controversy. 
Our periodical literature becomes enriched with expressive phrases 
calculated to relieve pent-up feelings. His facts are declared to be 
‘all stuff’ and ‘trash.’ They are ‘fantastically attired fiction,’ ‘ ex- 
ploded fallacies,’ ‘stale and irrelevant libels,’ ‘inane jargons, and 
temporary market cries.’ They are nothing but a mixture of ‘historic 
fancies’ and ‘miscellaneous mendacities.’ His language is described 
as ‘wild statement,’ ‘a rabid indictment’ consisting of ‘shouts and 
screams,’ ‘ raving,’ and ‘ literary Billingsgate.’ As for his character, 
it is a compound of ‘impertinence and heroic ignorance.’ It is the 
result of a fusion of ‘the maximum of audacity, presumption, reck- 
lessness and childishness’; the last-named quality being of so pro- 
nounced a kind that ‘it is almost a weakness to be angry with such 
weakness.’ His essay could not possibly have been worthy of any 
notice, except for its appearance in a leading magazine. Verily, 
unless one be well fortified against abuse, it were well to choose 
another subject than the Spoliation of India. 

In view of the gravity of the indictment against the present system 
of Indian Government published in this Review last July, it was only 
to be expected that great and special efforts would be made by those 
concerned to minimise the effects of the exposure. Such efforts can 
be traced in the roseate statements, carefully prepared by the Indian. 
officials, which were put into the mouth of the Under-Secretary of 
State for India last August in his place in Parliament. Finally, an 
official apologist appeared and published a formal reply in the National 


Review of September last, albeit, as required by a convenient rule of. 
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his Department,” he employed an humble pseudonym. Nothing could 
be more desirable than that those responsible for the present state of 
things should thus be forced to come forward and show the grounds 
on which they conceive the present system can be defended. Nothing 
could be fairer to the public, or more favourable to the cause of truth, 
than that an independent assailant should be allowed, in fair encounter, 
to tilt against the champion put forward by Indian officialdom, and 
either conquer, or be hurled from his saddle amid the plaudits of the 
sympathising multitude of his opponents. 

The official apologist may well take heart of grace as he advances 
to his congenial task. Weak as may be his thrusts, he may count 
on the ringing applause of those whose cause is identified with his 
own. No matter if his statements are illogical—if they even turn 
out refractory, and demonstrate the reverse of what their author 
wishes. No matter if he is found perforce evading in expressive 
silence all the leading points in his opponent’s case. His fellows will 
rally round him all the same, cheering to the echo, and extolling to 
the skies his very flimsiest argument. In singing his praises are they 
not also singing theirown? If they but sing their own praises loudly 
enough, few will suspect them of unworthy actions. It is true, very 
few independent Englishmen with opportunities of careful study of 
the facts, none of the two hundred and fifty-four millions—the 
supposed recipients of the inestimable blessings of which they sing— 
join in the hymn of praise. Unabashed by such silence they only 
trill out more lustily the unremitting strain. They go to India, not 
at all to secure for themselves the best emoluments they can from 
the Indian treasury, but ‘ to spend their lives in a pestilential climate 
in the cause of India,’ ‘to give internal and external security to 
teeming millions,’ and ‘ to restore to them the peace they instinctively 
seek.’ Rising to the height of their great argument,—lost in raptures 
over the government which has conferred on them promotion and 
princely revenues, they freely ascribe to it the most matchless attri- 
butes ; nay, they hesitate not to claim for it the vicegerency of a 
Higher than human Power. ‘The administration of British India,’ 
exclaims one, ‘ is probably as perfect a system of Government as the 
world has ever seen.’* Another answers him, ‘ We are the factors in 
India for Providence and God.’* What an infamy to seek to throw 
discredit on such a Government! On the other hand, who can limit 
the amount which India may be equitably charged in the shape of 
salaries, in exchange for such priceless services ? 

Considering the very exceptional resources at the disposal of the 
India Office, it seems hardly fair, in controversy on an Indian subject, 


? This rule appears to have been relaxed in the case of Sir Lepel Griffin, the 
British Ambassador in Central India, in the Fortnightly Review for October. 

® Sir Lepel Griffin in the Portnightly Review of October last. 

* John Indigo in the National Review of September last. 
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for an official to don the garb of a private individual, purporting to 
fight only with weapons similar to those within the reach of his 
opponent. There is no doubt, however, that any other course might 
prove veryinconvenient. The official lines of defence are very feeble, 
and, were their defender to reveal his identity, the defeat of the 
official. phalanx would be patent to the world when his lines were 
stormed. Disguise is, however, in the present case really impossible. 
Not even under the modest name of John Indigo, suggestive of the 
planting interest, can his real character be concealed. The hand is 
that of an Indigo planter, but the voice is unmistakably that of the 
Indian bureaucracy. John Indigo’s defence is the official defence, 
compiled, not merely from the sources available to a private indivi- 
dual, but with all the unpublished records of the Government of India 
The official candle is lighted, though it is modestly 
placed under a bushel. It is safer not to set it on its candlestick, 
lest, perchance, it might be quenched in darkness. John Indigo has 
purposely adopted a misnomer. Lucus a non lucendo is his name. 
He is a planter because he is an official of the Indian Government. 
He is a disinterested witness to its character, because he is its highly 
paid servant. 










at his command. 














The main contentions of my former article may be grouped under 
the following three heads, of which the first two were merely casually 
adyerted to :— 

lst.—That our Indian Empire ought to be a source of real con- 
cern to England, the latter having largely increased her own debt 
and yearly burdens in order to maintain the same. 

2nd.—That the great bulk of that empire was acquired, not by 
conquest, but by breach of trust with the native Powers. 

3rd.—That the present character of our Indian administration is 
very much what might have been expected from its past history ; 
that it is still an alien bureaucracy, living chiefly for itself, with little 
or no sympathy with the people ; that, while sadly unsuitable to the 
wants of the people, it is ruinously expensive ; that its ruinous ex- 
pense is now only defrayed by a resort to the most merciless ex- 
pedients, and that the result is poverty, ruin, and starvation to the 
people, which must eventuate in catastrophe to the Government it- 
self. 

On the first of these heads my allegation has been categorically 
denied that 85,000,000/. have been added to the debt, and a large 
sum to the yearly burdens of Great Britain, in consequence of its 
connection with India. But surely few persons will hold that England 
would have engaged in the Crimean, Chinese, Afghan, or Egyptian 
wars, which directly cost her more than 85,000,000/., but for the ex- 
istence of her Indian empire. John Indigo’s statement, therefore, that 
the connection with India ‘has not cost England a farthing’ is very 
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wide of the facts, and is clearly the result of an effort to soothe the 
apprehensions of his countrymen at home. Indeed, it is somewhat 
amusing to find that, in his feverish anxiety to allay the alarm of the 
British taxpayer, he devotes a whole chapter to proving how much 
England is advantaged at the expense of the hapless Indian peasantry, 
forgetting that he is thereby all the while elaborately providing 
materials for his own discomfiture. 

The question whether or no our Indian Empire was acquired by 
conquest has been given a prominence to which it can really lay no 
claim. It would never have been even named by me, but for the 
fact that groundless privileges are now claimed by Europeans in 
India, as ‘a conquering race,’ by virtue of the supposed conquest. 
In like manner, I would now fain avoid discussing what is mere 
ancient history, having no real bearings upon the question of the pre- 
sent government of the country. Silence cannot be preserved, 
however, when men like Sir James Stephen, considered to possess 
great authority on legal questions, come forward to assert that the 
alleged original conquest of India is not only a fact, but one of such 
importance as to form at this day the very ‘foundations of its 
Government.’® The published opinions of Indian officials on the 
Ilbert Bill likewise abundantly prove that the whole superstructure 
of vehement opposition to that measure has been built on this same 
assertion. Thus, one distinguished officer® declines to confer on 
native judges the right to try Europeans, on the express ground that 
‘a conquering race is superior to a conquered race.’ Another? 
opposes the measure on the ground that ‘Englishmen conquered 
India by force of arms,’ and a third* reports that, by virtue of the 
alleged conquest, in his estimation, ‘the fundamental principle of 
the British Empire in India is race-distinction between the British 
who hold it and the natives who constitute it.’ 

In the face of such blatant assumption it is necessary clearly to 
bear in mind that, even if the fact of conquest were well established, 
modern political science knows nothing whatever of the claims of ‘a 
conquering race.’ The works of international jurists, from Montes- 
quieu’s Spirit of Law, down to Austin’s Jurisprudence, and Twiss’ 
Law of Nations, countenance no such doctrine, which is simply an 
invention of our Indian officials. In endeavouring some years ago to 
get the Secretary of State to allow them to annex the Mysore State, 
these officials talked of their having ‘kept alive’ against that king- 
dom their right of conquest ever since 1799, notwithstanding that 
on that date they had been parties to the installation of a separate 
government under the old Hindu dynasty, by a formal treaty de- 


5 Sir James Stephen in the Nineteenth Century of August last. 
6 Mr. W. H. Verner, Sessions judge, Bhagalpore, 

7 Mr. Cowley, judge of Purneah. 

® Mr. F, M. Halliday, commissioner, Patna Division, 
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clared to last ‘as long as the sun and moon shall endure.’ Even 
these solemn words were felt by the Indian bureaucracy to be no bar 
to their holding a perpetual right of conquest in terrorem over the 
hapless State. The expressive phrase just quoted was pooh-poohed 
as simply meaningless, as being nothing but “a poetical form of an 
hyperbolical expression,’ and a ‘selection of a particular conjunction 


of sounds!’ ° 


A very different doctrine is, however, maintained by all real authori- 
ties. A conquest, say the latter, however complete, merely forms 
the original title to possession. To render even such a title valid it 
must be confirmed by the subsequent consent and submission of the 
people, who thereupon become eligible for all offices in the adminis- 
tration, according to their qualifications, on an equality with their 
conquerors. \ Yet we are told at this day that special privileges, in- 
cluding a first claim to all lucrative posts of preferment, belong to 
the British officials, because they are ‘a conquering race’ in ‘a con- 
quered country.’ 

But in truth the allegation that the Indian Empire has been ac- 
quired by conquest is only built up upon extraordinary theories, which 
would never pass muster for a moment if applied in Europe. With 
a fine contempt alike for history and for international law, our Indian 
officials actually consider that in order to prove a conquest it is 
enough for them to prove that a successful battle took place. Thus, 
John Indigo points to ‘ the battles of Assaye and Argaum, of Sobraon, 
of Guzerat and of Jhansi, the siege of Delhi and the campaign in 
Oude,’ as proofs that India was conquered. But the first two of these 
battles, fought with the States of Gwalior and Nagpore respectively, 
though they resulted in the cession of some limited tracts of country 
(which I have already admitted as conquests), did not result in the 
acquisition of these States at all, but on the contrary resulted in 
‘Treaties of perpetual friendship and alliance’ being executed with 
them. The victories of Sobraon and Guzerat will presently be shown 
to have resulted in what was very far from a legitimate conquest of 
the Punjaub, while the three last operations were carried out on our 
own territory, and against our own subjects. 

Sir James Stephen’s statements are even more surprising. When 
the Company’s Government, duly bribed with 1,750,000/., and their 
troops, hired by Meer Jattir as mere mercenaries, successfully aided 
that pretender to become Ruler of Bengal, he holds that they had 
actually been all the while conquering for themselves the country 
whose prince they had just served and installed! Shortly afterwards 
a few of our troops, fighting once more as the mercenary allies of the 
Ruler of Bengal, won a victory at Buxar over the forces of the Oude 
State. Sir James Stephen admits that this battle was ‘a victory 


* Parliamentary Paper (East India) No. 29 of 1867, p. 11. 
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of Bengal over Oude.’ Yet he thinks that thereby we acquired, by 
right of conquest, the whole of Northern India. Indeed, it would 
appear that no fighting at all is required, in order to fulfil his idea 
of a conquest ; for he adds that the free ‘grant’ to the Company of 
the ‘ Dewannee’ by the king of Delhi, which speedily followed these 
events, was itself ‘ equivalent to the conquest of Bengal, Behar, and 


Orissa ”! 

There is thus no hope of India escaping the brand and stigma of 
conquest. If the Company won a battle, fighting side by side along 
with a faithful native ally, the circumstance had apparently quite as 
bad a political effect upon their ally’s kingdom as if they had fought 
against him. It mattered not even if the battle against the common 
enemy was in great part won by their ally’s own native troops. If 
any of the Company’s forces—if only a British General were engaged, 
the fact at once established a right of conquest over all concerned, 
both friends and foes. Nay more, to secure a right of conquest over 
any country, it is held quite enough that the Company possessed the 
best equipped body of troops in it, even were the sword not drawn 
at all. Thus, we are told that the Company’s army conquered two 
mighty kingdoms, simply by the fact of its being at a certain time 
‘the only power of much importance between the Bay of Bengal and 
the Himalayas.’ More marvellous still, it appears that the English 
in India possess the secret of acquiring by right of conquest a territory 
already their own by another title. The mention of ‘the siege of 
Delhi, and the campaign in Oude’ shows that, though a province 
may have been long since acquired by us by treaty, or by peaceful 
annexation, the acquisition can be converted into a conquest at any 
time by the simple expedient of having a fight with some of our own 
troops upon its soil! Va victis! Clearly, amongst their other dis- 
abilities as ‘a conquered race,’ the Indians are not entitled to so good 
a kind of international law as if they had been an independent people. 


A brief sketch must now be given of how the principal provinces 
of the Indian Empire were actually acquired. The retrospect may be 
sad and unsightly; but the blame of re-opening the ghastly page 
must rest with those who build so much on an erroneous allegation. 

The acquisition of Bengal was begun in 1760 by an act of the 
grossest perfidy. Its ruler, Meer Jaffir, was the firm friend of the 
Company, having, as already stated, bought their alliance by a pay- 
ment of 1,750,000/. For three years he had aided them faithfully 
in both war and peace, and had submitted his kingdom to untold 
exactions on their behalf. The time at length arrived when scarcely 
a shilling was left in his treasury, and when another bribe and the 
transfer of some fertile territory might be got by betraying him. It 
was in this way that the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chitta- 
gong were obtained, by a scheme of double-dyed treachery and cor- 
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ruption. If ever men were bound by mere decency to act in good 
faith, the Governor and Council at Calcutta were so bound to their 
sworn friend and ally. Yet for the sum of 200,000/. secretly paid 
them by a treacherous son-in-law, and for the bait of these three 
provinces, they deliberately betrayed their faithful and confiding 
friend, and abusing the military power which they were pledged to 
exercise in his service, forcibly deposed him. His traitorous relative 
promptly rewarded each member of the Council with sums of about 
30,000/. each, in hard cash, for their respective shares in the infamous 
proceeding. The son-in-law in his turn was goaded into opposition 
by the Company’s extortionate claims to plunder his subjects. Meer 
Jaffir was therefore set up again, but only to be unceasingly harassed, 
and eventually driven to his grave by shameful importunities for 
money. Completely scandalised by such proceedings, the Court of 
Directors compelled the members of Council to execute solemn cove- 
nants, pledging themselves to abstain from receiving further presents. 
Yet, with the ink of these covenants scarcely dry, they forced Meer 
Jaffir’s son to divide amongst them another sum of 200,000/. before 
they would allow him to succeed his father. Shortly afterwards the 
Company acquired possession of the remaining part of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, by insidiously offering their services to the native Ruler, 
merely as his financial administrators or tax-gatherers. They then 
misused the position so acquired, and taking advantage of the 
minority of two successive sovereigns, gradually usurped all the func- 
tions of the government. 

Even for the Company’s more legitimate ‘ conquests,’ the required 
funds were found by a series of shameless frauds on innocent and 
helpless persons. In 1774 the Calcutta Treasury was in debt, and 
a large sum of money was urgently wanted. The Vizier of Oude 
promised to supply the money, provided the Company would hire out 
to him some British troops to seize the territory of Rohilcund, and to 
massacre its inhabitants. The proposal was accepted. A secret treaty 
was drawn up between the high conspirators, with the express object 
of sealing the doom of a valiant and friendly race, whose indepen- 
dence the English themselves had solemnly guaranteed. The service 
required was much more that of assassins than of soldiers. The 
Rohillas, industrious and contented within their own borders, had 
given the Company no pretext for quarrel. Yet the treaty de- 
liberately provided for the destruction of the whole nation—a clause 
in it expressly engaging that, if necessary, ‘the Rohillas should be 
exterminated.’'° The order was given for the British forces to invade, 
confiscate, burn, and massacre. In vain the English commander re- 
monstrated against the nature of the service, and threatened resigna- 
tion. In vain the devoted people, quite unprepared for the unequal 
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combat, piteously sued for mercy. Our troops advanced. The Ro- 
hillas, firm, but despairing, ranged themselves in a mountain gorge, 
and awaited the shock of slaughter. Two thousand brave men died 
on the field that day. The rest retreated into the mountains, leaving 
the country to rapine and wholesale murder. The hideous bargain 
of the secret treaty was rigidly fulfilled. In the words of the official 
report, ‘ Every man who bore the name of Rohilla was either put to 
death or forced to seek safety in exile.’ For signing this treaty the 
Governor-General received a private present of 20,000/., while the 
Company got 400,0001. as its Judas-wages. 

Steeped to the lips in dishonesty and peculation, the Governor- 
General was now arraigned before his own Council for having sold 
appointments for large sums of money, and condoned vast peculations 
of others in consideration of pecuniary bribes. Thus threatened with 
confusion and disgrace, he determined to escape from the toils by 
compassing the judicial murder of his principal, accuser, Nuncomar, 
the aged, high priest of the Hindoos. A most useful friend—the 
British Chief Justice of Calcutta—was at hand, as his accomplice in 
the foul conspiracy. Nuncomar was accordingly arraigned on a 
charge of forgery, said to have been committed some years before ; 
and sentence of death was passed upon him, regardless of the fact 
that the law attaching a death penalty to forgery was absolutely un- 
known among Asiatic nations, and did not exist even in Calcutta at 
the time the alleged offence was committed. On the 5th of August, 
1776, the aged man was publicly hanged at Calcutta, amid a scene 
of terror and execration among the professors of the Hindu faith, 
never perhaps equalled in the annals of India. The Governor-General, 
thus freed from his enemy, proceeded to pursue his further schemes 
of * conquest.’ 

In 1781, with the same sordid object of getting money, the 
territory of Benares was practically annexed, its lawful ruler was 
shamefully persecuted and deposed, and his puppet successor despoiled 
of a revenue of 200,000/. yearly. In this case, the false pretext set 
up for the spoliation was that the old Rajah had been remiss in 
furnishing a military force. In the following year, by means of 
threats and unparalleled pecuniary exactions, the Governor-General 
forced the Vizier of Oude to join him in an abominable plot to rob 
the Vizier’s own mother. The Company had guaranteed to the 
widow her possessions, and so, by way of pretext for the robbery, it 
was arranged to assert that the withered old woman, who lived in 
seclusion at her house in Fyzabad, ‘ had made war on the Company.’ 
To support the pretext, the valuable services of the British Chief 
Justice were again available. He accordingly made a journey from 
Calcutta to Lucknow, and went through the form of taking down 
evidence against her, without an interpreter, in a language which he 
did not understand. This farce enacted, the palace of the old and 
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helpless lady was surrounded by gallant British troops. Refusing for 
some time to disgorge her hoarded wealth, her ladies were deliberately 
subjected to semi-starvation, and her servants tortured before her 
eyes. Vanquished by their cries and tears, she at last gave up jewel 
after jewel, and treasure after treasure. When the pile amounted to 
1,200,000/., the wretched menials were released from their sufferings, 
and the British troops withdrawn. 

The principal part of the Madras presidency was likewise acquired 
by measures of a very different character from conquest. The Prince 
of the Carnatic was our oldest ally, and had repeatedly saved our 
nascent empire from being extinguished by the French. In order to 
form a base of operations against France, he had allowed the Com- 
pany to quarter their troops in his dominions. The French were 
vanquished. Shortly afterwards the old Prince died, and the Com- 
pany taking advantage of the presence of its military garrison, set 
aside his son, and putting up a puppet of their own as ruler, got him 
to sign a Treaty, transferring the whole country to their administra- 
tion. The Madras Government had meantime successfully copied 
the tactics of Bengal. By repeated acts of dishonesty and treachery, 
they had succeeded in goading Hyder Ali of Mysore into a contest to 
the death, but only when, as Edmund Burke said, that Prince ‘ had 
at length found that he had to do with men whom no Treaty or no 
signature could bind.’ 

The States of Jhansi, Sattara, and Nagpore, with an area of 
nearly 100,000 square miles, were all appropriated, not by conquest, 
but by the invention of an iniquitous doctrine called ‘lapse,’ under 
which our Indian Government refused to recognise heirs by adoption ; 
thus disregarding the solemn sanctions of Hindoo law, which had 
been acted on by all former suzerain powers in India. The large 
native State of Oude, embracing 24,000 square miles, was likewise 
annexed without either war or conquest, and in defiance of the most 
solemn treaties of perpetual friendship and protective alliance. 
Under these treaties that State kad bought from us, at our own 
price, a guarantee that we would protect it against all enemies, 
external and internal. The guarantee was to be carried out by means 
of British forces, stationed at the capital for that express purpose, 
the cost of which was to be defrayed from the revenues of certain 
ceded districts. A British force was thus already ensconced in the 
heart of the State as its paid servant. Taking advantage of this, 
Lord Dalhousie deliberately effaced the Oude State, and converted 
the servant into the master, by a simple proclamation. 

The Punjaub, with an area of upwards of 100,000 square miles, was 
appropriated under even worse conditions. The Hindoo race called 
the Sikhs aggregated about one-sixteenth part of the population. The 
Sikh army, called ‘ Khalsa,’ consisted of not one-twentieth part of the 
Sikhs. Thus the Sikh army, who, as will presently be shown, rose in 
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rebellion, formed only one-three-hundred-and-twentieth part of the 
population of the Punjaub. In 1846 this army usurped the authority 
of the State, invaded British territory, and was conquered by British 
troops. Had annexation then taken place, there might have been 
good grounds for saying that the acquisition of the Punjaub was 
made by conquest. On that occasion, however, for a very cogent 
reason of our own—namely, that our army was quite exhausted— 
annexation was not ventured upon, but a very different arrangement 
was made. Certain districts were formally appropriated by us for 
the declared purpose of providing a yearly sum of 220,000. to support 
a British force, whose bounden duty would be—exactly as in the case 
of Oude already mentioned—to maintain the administration of the 
Lahore State during the minority of the Maharajah. The Maharajah 
was named Dhuleep Singh, a boy only eight years old; and for the 
express purpose of carrying out the above solemn trust there was 
established at the capital a Council of Regency, of which the British 
Resident himself was chief, with power to appoint and remove his 
own colleagues. The Resident was directly responsible for the auto- 
nomy of the Punjaub kingdom, having, in the words of the Treaty, 
‘full authority to direct and control all matters in every department 
of the State.’ The wholly fiduciary nature of the arrangement will 
appear from the following description of it, taken from Marshman’s 
Abridgment of the History of India— 


At ‘the close of the year 1846, the Sikh Cabinet and the most influential nobles 
assured Lord Hardinge that the withdrawal of the British force would inevitably 
lead to the resuscitation of the Khalsa army, and he yielded with great reluctance 
to their importunity. A new Treaty was drawn up, to which fifty-two chiefs 
affixed their seals, which provided that a Council of Regency, consisting of eight 
chiefs, should be constituted, to act under the control and guidance of the Resi- 
dent; that the various forts and cantonments should be garrisoned by British 
troops, for whose maintenance a sum of twenty-two lacs of rupees a year should 
be appropriated ; and that the arrangement should continue for eight ycars, during 
the minority of Dhuleep Sing. The Government of the Punjaub was virtually 
vested in Major Lawrence, an officer of artillery. 


Thus the British Government, for pecuniary value received, 
became the official guarantors of the tranquillity and integrity of the 
Punjaub, and were bound to quell with their own troopsall disturbances, 
free of all further claim against the country. But this was not all. 
Besides the position of paid guarantors of the integrity of the country, 
they also, by the same bargain, accepted the sacred office of guardian 
of the person and rights of the minor Prince himself, plainly declar- 
ing, in the official proclamation thereupon issued, that they felt ‘ the 
interest of a father in the education and guardianship of the young 
Prince.’ It would be difficult to conceive a position which offered 
greater obstacles than this to the possibility of a ‘ conquest’ of the 
Punjaub by British troops. As had been fully anticipated, a renewed 
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outbreak of the Sikh army took place in 1848. The British Govern- 
ment quelled the mutiny, as in duty bound; but, having done so, 
they unblushingly declared that ‘ the Punjaub State had been at war 
with the British Government ;’ and casting to the winds alike the 
laws of pecuniary honesty, the faith of treaties, and the tender duty 
of a guardian towards a helpless child, they held the hand of their own 
ward, as they made him sign away his hereditary dominions, and efface 
himself from the list of Indian potentates. 

One of the last of our Indian acquisitions was a ‘ temporary assign- 
ment’ (maintained to this day) of the province of Berar, a territory 
about as large as the kingdom of Greece. In 1853 it was determined 
to extort this province from our ally the Nizam of Hyderabad, on 
the pretext of an alleged debt, and to support a military force 
called the Hyderabad Contingent, which had been imposed on 
him in direct breach of treaty. Naturally enough, the Nizam had 
an invincible repugnance to surrender a district which was, in 
fact, the garden of his country, on any such grounds. Having 
fruitlessly plied him with ‘objurgations and threats,’ '' the British 
Resident at his Court at length determined to intimidate him into 
compliance, by persuading him that the Governor-General had given 
an order to the British forces to march on Hyderabad—an order which 
he well knew Lord Dalhousie would, on such a pretext, never 
have ventured to give. Accordingly a private letter was written to the 
Nizam’s Minister, conveying the false intelligence for communication 
to his Sovereign. But even with such a letter success was uncertain. 
What if the Nizam were to disbelieve the statement? It was there- 
fore deemed necessary that the representation should be impressed on 
his mind as truth by one of his own trusted advisers. Some Judas 
must be hired to betray his master. Goaded early and late by the 
Resident, the Minister found the required traitor, in the person of a 
confidential aide-de-camp of the Nizam, named Booran-ood-deen. 
Here are the Resident’s official Reports on this subject to his own 
Government :— 


As the Minister has lately, by pecuniary donations and promises of more, gained 
over to his interests, generally speaking, the famous Booran-ood-deen, it seems to 
me quite possible that he may yet have the means of dving much good in this 
negotiation; and I shall do my utmost to induce him to make the requisite 
exertions, 


Five days later the Resident continued his interesting narrative 
in these words: - 
The Minister admitted to me that he had to a considerable extent gained the 


good-will of Booran-ood-deen. He made this remark with a smile on his counten- 
ance, and seemed to me rather proud of his achievement. 


" Parliamentary Papers (East India), Return to an Address of the House of 
Commons, dated the 17th of May, 1866, p. 25. 
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Duped, coerced, betrayed, the Nizam’s final surrender is recorded 
by the- Resident in the following terms :— 


In the evening I received a note from the Minister stating that the Nizam had 
at last consented to the treaty. The Minister in that note wrote as follows:— 
‘ Booran-ood-deen and I persuaded him to accede to it. This was done when we 


were alone.’ !? 


But where shall we stop, in quoting from the sickening page ? 
The world, believing in our present protestations, may have forgiven 
us for all our foul acts of perfidy; but it is too much to expect that 
they will now set them down as virtues, that they will point to them 
as legitimate and honourable conquests, or that, from sheer oblivion, 
they will reverse the verdict recorded in Sheridan’s famous description 
of them :— 

It had been said of the Company that there was something in their operations 
which combined the meanness of a pedlar with the profligacy of a pirate. Alike 
in the military and the political line could be observed auctioneering ambassadors 
and trading generals; and thus we saw a revolution brought about by affidavits, 
an army employed in executing an arrest, a town besieged on a note of hand, a 
prince dethroned for the balance of an account. Thus it was, they united the 
mock majesty of a bloody sceptre and the littie traffic of a merchant’s counting- 
house, wielding a truncheon with one hand, and picking a pocket with the other. 


But the real gravamen of my impeachment against the present 


system of our Indian Government is contained in the last of the three 
heads already enumerated, which is characterised by John Indigo as 
‘the gravest misrepresentation of all,’ to wit, that our sadly unsuitable 
and ruinously expensive government is making the people poorer 
and poorer every year, so much so, that catastrophe must be the 


consequence in the near future. 

There is a singular unanimity in the arguments adduced by all 
the apologists in their endeavours to combat the above statement. 
They all join in loudly asserting that a great increase in the wealth 
of India is an ‘incontestable fact, and that ‘the capacity of the 
country for taxation has been infinitely developed.’ But when 
pushed for proofs of this incontestable fact, they invariably adduce 
three considerations: firstiy, the fact of the great increase of the 
exports and imports; secondly, the circumstance that the imports 
comprise, among their other items, a certain amount of bullion; 
and thirdly, the assertion that under the British Revenue system 
only a small proportion of the gross produce of the soil is taken 
from the Indian cultivator. It is most important, therefore, sepa- 
rately to examine all these three supposed proofs of increasing 
prosperity, and to consider whether any one of them establishes any 
such conclusion. 

1? Parliamentary Papers (Nizam’s Territory), Return to an Address of the House 
of Commons, dated the 6th of April, 1854, pp. 132-3. 
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Doubtless it is at first sight a specious statement that a country 
is more prosperous the more its foreign trade increases. Not only is 
it a specious statement, but it is a fact in the case of all countries 
which are not the victims of any external drain, and the exports of 
which are consequently not compulsory, but voluntary. Such countries 
naturally take good care only to export their produce when they are 
certain to get in exchange for it imports of more value to themselves 
than the produce exported. In other words, they get full value in 
return for their exports, and a substantial profit besides. Thus, in 
the ten years from 1870 to 1880, Great Britain made average yearly 
exports of the value of 278,000,000/., receiving in exchange imports 
to the amount of 371,000,000/. She thus got full value for her 
exports, and a profit of 33 per cent. besides. In the same period, 
France received back in imports the full value of her exports and 
22 per cent. profit besides. The whole of Europe exchanged its 
exports for imports with a clear profit of 19 per cent. Even 
Turkey got back her full equivalent, with « profit of 13 per cent." 
With such a state of things it is easy to perceive how true will 
be the inference that an increase of foreign trade means an increase 

of prosperity. 

It is far otherwise, however, in the case of a country like India, 
which, being subject to an enormous drain to foreigners, pays for 
that drain compulsorily by means of vast exports of produce, for 
which she gets back not only no profit on corresponding imports, but 
no imports at all. This is the admitted state of India’s foreign 
trade at this moment, and it is therefore amazing to find our chief au- 
thorities extolling its yearly increase as a proof of prosperity, and 
urging that all sorts of measures should be adopted still further to 
augment it, even though every augmentation should show, as it now 
shows, a yearly enlarging deficit. 

The very signs of India’s adversity being thus deliberately adduced 
by her European masters as the principal signs of her prosperity, 
nothing can be more urgently important than carefully to examine 
into and expose a fallacy which if persisted in must land the country in 
sheer destruction. The matter is all the more pressing, seeing that 
the fallacy is now systematically urged on the English people, not 
only by anonymous writers like John Indigo, but by the highest 
officials of the Indian Government. Two of these gentlemen, the 
brothers Strachey, have recently published a book entitled The 
Finances and Public Works of India, which, while brimful of this 
and other specious fallacies, is nevertheless put forward on all hands 
as a text-book by the Indian Government. Let us carefully consider, 
therefore, what is the real character of India’s foreign trade. 

In the year 1882 India imported 50,000,000/. of foreign mer- 
Therefore, say the apologists, the people cannot be poorer 
13 Mulball's Falawe Shect of the World, p. 20. 
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but must be richer than in 1835, in which year India only imported 
7,750,0007. But the real fact is that the increase in the imports of 
foreign merchandise shows nothing whatever, one way or the other, 
concerning the wealth of the people. All it does show is that the 
artisans of Europe have been able, with steam machinery and other 
appliances, to produce cheaper manufactures than the natives of India, 
and thus to supply them from without with articles similar to those 
they formerly made for themselves. As a believer generally in free- 
trade doctrines, I do not say that this is a fact in itself to be re- 
gretted ; but I must at the same time protest against its being used 
as an argument in proof of prosperity. It shows no enhanced pur- 
chasing power by the people whatever, and is quite compatible with 
increasing poverty, instead of increasing wealth. Thus, last year 
India imported cotton, wool, and silk clothing to the extent of 
27,500,000/. But no one who knows India supposes for a moment that 
these imports represent that amount, or any amount of new wants, or 
that the people afford or wear more clothing now than they used to do. 
On the contrary, everyone knows that the people were at least as well 
clothed as now, though with their own manufactures, before the 
British set foot upon the soil, and that the only change which has 
taken place in this respect is that 27,500,000/. are now paid yearly 
to the foreigner which were formerly distributed among the native 
manufacturers. This payment to the foreigner is of course made by 
exports of at least 27,500,000/. worth of produce; and thus, on a 
consideration of one single item of its foreign trade, viz., clothing, 
India can point to the creation of a combined import and export 
trade of 55,000,000/. yearly, without its being shown that the people 
have one shilling more of purchasing power than formerly. On the 
contrary, there is a well-grounded fear that the annihilation of the 
native manufacturers has impoverished the country, and has forced a 
vast number of native artisans to seek a precarious subsistence by tilling 
poor lands, formerly considered worthless, and which, even with the 
most arduous toil, hardly repay the cost of cultivation. Yet these 
two signs of positive adversity—the paying away to the foreigner 
27,500,000/., formerly spent among India’s own people, and the in- 
crease of cultivation consequent on the distress of ruined native 
craftsmen—are complacently distorted into proofs of prosperity. 

As in the case of the 27,500,000/., of imported clothing, so in the 
case of the remaining 22,500,000/., of imports, it can readily be 
shown that none of them give the faintest indication of that ‘con- 
stantly improving power of purchasing for internal consumption,’ 
which is predicated therefrom by the Anglo-Indian optimists. These 
remaining imports, in fact, simply divide themselves into two classes, 
say, 12,500,000/. of miscellaneous articles such as metals, the indi- 
genous production of which has been, just like that of clothing, 
1% Vinances and Public Works of India, p. 316. 
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reduced or killed by cheaper European substitutes, and 10,000,000/. 
of the large class of commodities required for the subsistence in India 
of Europeans themselves, or articles such as railway materiel which 
India imports, not in consequence of any trade demand from her 
people at all, but by compulsion, as the proceeds of loans or other- 
wise, at the command of her Imperial Governors. Adding these 
three items together, we have the whole 50,000,0001. of imports of 
merchandise, and necessarily an equivalent amount of exports of 
produce to pay for them, that is, 100,000,000/. of foreign trade, 
all arising without the faintest indication of their being caused by 
increase of prosperity, but the reverse. Sir J. Strachey himself 
admitted this in his financial statement for 1878-9 in the words :— 


The people of India are too poor to consume many luxuries. The import trade 
merely consists of etther the materials of industry, or the necessaries of life. 


Besides the above imports of merchandise, India last year im- 
ported 13,000,000/. worth of bullion. It will afterwards be separately 
demonstrated that this import of bullion, and of course an equivalent 
amount of 13,000,000/. of exports to pay for it, form likewise very 
far from a proof of prosperity; and thus we have the whole 
63,000,000/. of imports of all descriptions, and a corresponding 
amount of the exports, that is, 126,000,000. out of the 147,000,000/. 


which in 1882-3 formed the gross foreign trade of India, called 
into existence and subsisting at this moment by reason of cireum- 
stances quite apart from the economic improvement of the people. 

If increasing wealth is to be augured from the enlargement of the 
foreign trade of India, we shall thus be driven to look for it in the 
remaining figures of that trade, which represent the excess of the 
exports over the imports, in other words, the exports which India 
gives away without getting any commodity whatever in return. But 
such an idea as this is altogether absurd on the face of it. The 
official apologists themselves frankly admit that this excess of exports 
represents no profit, but, on the contrary, the sum which India pays 
out of hand to England, or rather to Englishmen, for the privilege of 
being governed hy them. 

The fact is that the whole principle adopted by the official 
apologists in dealing with the figures of India’s foreign trade is 
altogether wrong. It is admitted by all economists, that it is not 
the gross figures of the exports and imports of any country, but the 
balance of profit, if any thereon, which alone can be viewed asa 
test of prosperity. The idea of simply adding together the figures 
of a nation’s receipts and disbursemeuts, and calling them profit if 
they increase in magnitude year by year, without considering to 
which side the balance leans, is in itself obviously absurd, and is 
only put forward to deceive unthinking persons. Says John Indigo, 
the imports of India have increased in fifty years from 7,000,0001. to 
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60,000,000/., and the exports from 13,000,000/. to 83,000,000/. He 
then adds the two classes of figures together, and, finding the one 
seven times as large as the other, he exclaims, Here is ‘ a seven-fold 
expansion of prosperity due to British rule.’ Happy Indians, who 
used to pay 13,000,000/. for English goods worth 7,000,000/. and 
now are privileged to pay 83,000,000/. for goods worth 60,000,0001. ! 
It never strikes him that the annual deficit having since 1835 risen 
from 6,000,000/. to 23,000,000/., his own figures really prove nothing 
but a fourfold expansion of adversity. To deduce increase of 
prosperity from such figures is to imagine that riches can be acquired 
by simply moving about goods from place to place. If John Indigo 
were a planter, who had conducted his business so ruinously that 
last year he had paid away 13,0001. to keep going an estate which 
brought him in only 7,000/., would he consider that he enjoyed ‘a 
seven-fold expansion of prosperity’ if this year he had paid away 
83,000/. and only received 60,000/.? The veriest schoolboy would 
see through such transparent fiction. When John Indigo was a 
child, there was perhaps a time when he played pitch and toss for 
halfpence with his little brother. In the varying fortunes of the 
game, let us say he won three halfpence out of seven throws, and 
lost four. Did he not consider that in the result he had lost one 
halfpenny? And would not his juvenile intelligence have scouted 
his brother’s logic, if the latter had insisted on adding his receipts 
and disbursements together, and declaring that the total, namely, 
seven halfpence, was to him ‘a sevenfold expansion of prosperity ’? 
The same groundless presumption regarding India’s prosperity is 
sought to be raised by the wholly meaningless and indeed prepos- 
terous process of calculating how the yearly deficit of imports would 
look, if spread as a percentage over the combined total of imports 
and exports. Did the apologists only do this in order to amuse 
themselves harmlessly, no one could fairly raise objection. But it is 
otherwise when they proceed to assert that, because the deficit of 
1835 (though itself only one-fourth as large as that of 1882) 
formed a greater percentage on the figures of the gross trade, there- 
fore India was worse off in the former year by losing 7,000,000/. 
than in the latter by losing 23,000,000/. Ridiculous as is this con- 
clusion, both Her Majesty’s Government and the public have been 
persistently plied with it, just as if it were axiomatic truth, both in 
the Report of the Famine Commission and in the brothers Strachey’s 
work.’ Ve victis! Clearly any kind of arithmetic is good enough 
in order to justify the appropriation of the revenues of ‘a conquered 
race.’ 
The simple fact is that the unfortunate political position of India 
in the hands of her European masters compels her to pay away to 
18 Parliamentary Papers, 2735 of 1880, p. 94. Finances and Public Works of 
India, p. 314. 
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them, without equivalent, not only the whole of the profits of her 
foreign trade, but an ever-increasing amount of her own produce 
besides. This yearly drain is at once the cause and the exemplar of 
the extent to which India is being ruined by British rule. The growth 
of her foreign trade is only the growth of her loss. The greater the 
facilities, therefore, for the movement of produce, whether by roads, 
railways, or otherwise, and the larger the volume of trade, the loss 
is only the greater. Copying from the brothers Strachey, John 
Indigo places this yearly loss or tribute at about 15,000,000/. a year. 
Its nature is correctly stated by the brothers Strachey. They admit 
that it consists of ‘the payments to be made in England on account 
of the Government, for the public services, interest on debt, railway 
capital, and so forth, and of the savings and profits of foreigners 
employed or trading in India.’'® It must now be shown, that this 
tribute really amounts not to 15,000,000/. only, but to nearly four 
times that swm—to a figure, in fact, in presence of which the occa- 
sional plunderings of former invaders sink into insignificance, and 
which obviously must eventuate in swift ruin and destruction. 

The erroneous supposition that the drain amounts to only 
15,000,000/. is arrived at by simply taking the figures of the average 
annual deficit in imports as compared with exports, as given in the 
customs returns for the last five years. But such a computation is 
totally unsound. In the first place, it is universally recognised that 
to this deficit should be added the increase of the foreign debt during 
the same period, say 5,000,000/. annually, which must be deducted 
from the imports. Yet, in order to make out a case in favour of the 
British system, this increase of debt, which at once brings up the 
yearly deficit to 20,000,000/., has been deliberately ignored. 

Even this larger figure, however, is far below the truth, for reasons 
which must now be stated. What shadow of a reason is there to 
suppose that, except for the calamitous European drain, India, with 
her fertile soil, her teeming, industrious population, her settled 
government, and her splendid seaboard, would not, like other coun- 
tries, receive back—not only the full value of her exports—but a 
handsome profit besides? It has already been shown that England 
makes a clear profit of no less than 33 per cent. on all the exports 
which leave its shores, France 22 per cent., the whole of Europe an 
average of 19 per cent., and even Turkey 13 per cent.'!? Why should 
the same rule not apply to India? Do not her merchants actually 
now earn a similar profit? Without any question they do, but 4 
is paid to them in another form than imports. In other words, it 
is all, and more than all, carried off to England by India’s alien 
masters. 

A just consideration of these facts will alone enable us to estimate 


18 Finances and Public Works of India, p. 385. 
1” Mulhall’s Balance Sheet of the World, p. 29. 
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the true extent of the loss to India by our domination. Last year 
India exported produce valuing 83,000,000/. Allowing that her 
merchants naturally earned profits on these at the English rate of 33 
per cent., then she was entitled to receive imports in exchange to the 
value of 111,000,000/.; whereas her actual imports last year (after 
deducting 5,000,000/. for increase of debt as already shown) amounted 
to only 58,000,000/., showing tribute paid to England—not of 
15,000,000/. as asserted—buwt of no less than 53,000,000/.! Even if 
we adopt for India the average rate of profit reaped on the export 
trade of all Europe, including such backward States as Russia, Italy, 
Spain and Turkey, namely, 19 per cent., and deduct the increase of 
debt from imports as before, the result shows the drain to amount to 
41,000,000/. The plunder of India by the invader Nadir Shah is 
always adduced by the apologists as proof of the evils which preceded 
the establishment of British rule. Yet his booty amounted to only 
32,000,000/. once and for all. What was that to the yearly drain 
under the present system? It must be remembered, moreover, that 
about one-fifth of the exports from India comes from the Native 
States, which, being subject to no similar deadly drain, get back the 
full value of their exports, together with their profits. The result, 
therefore, is that, in exchange for the produce of British India, ex- 
ported last year, valuing 66,000,000/. at the port of shipment, only 
38,000,000. (again allowing for increase of debt) were received back, 
instead of 79,000,0001., justly due even at the low average rate of 
profit realised by all Europe. We are thus face to face with the 
appalling fact that 52 per cent., or more than one-half of the whole 
exports of British India, are lost to it every year in consequence of 
the British domination; which eats up not only all profits what- 
soever of the soil, climate, capital, and labour of the whole people, 
but, in addition, appropriates to itself, without return, a large part 
of the very produce of their soil. Blind to all this, it is sickening 
to hear the highest officials, like the brothers Strachey, uttering 
such fallacies as the following, for the misguidance of the English 
people :— 

There is no more striking evidence of the progress of the material wealth of 
India than that furnished by the record of its foreign trade.'® 


The fact is that the figures of the foreign trade of India, so far 
from indicating prosperity, represent nothing but the operations of a 
yearly succession of foreign invaders, carrying off spoils in ever- 
increasing volume. The invaders are, however, the only spokesmen 
on the subject. They are all concerned directly or indirectly in the 
division of the spoils, and are naturally jubilant over the result, the 
more so because they school themselves into the belief that the ever- 
increasing volume of India’s produce, taken away by them every year 


18 Finances and Public Works of India, p. 312. 
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never to return, is, somehow or other, an inestimable blessing to her 
people. 

But the very stars in their courses fight against the wretched 
Indian peasantry. There is one great and admittedly prosperous 
country in the world—the United States of America—which, thanks 
to very peculiar circumstances, exports at this moment much more 
than it imports. The supposed analogy is promptly seized upon and 
urged in favour of the British domination in India. Here is the 
brothers Strachey’s dictum on the subject :— 


The most conclusive argument, perhaps, that can be brought against the view 
that this excess of exports over imports signifies a drain on the resources of India 
is, that the nation which probably of all others at present gives the greatest signs 
of progress, and of increase of wealth and general prosperity—the United States of 
America—exhibits a balance of trade similar to that of India, but with a still 
greater relative excess of exports.'® 


The whole position and circumstances of the United States are 
the very antithesis of those of India. America is a new country, 
with a sparse population, and an unlimited supply of virgin soil. 
India is an old country, crowded with people, with no surplus either 
of soil or agricultural produce. America twenty years ago, when 
engaged in an internecine war, suddenly contracted a debt to foreign 
creditors of 555,000,000/. On the conclusion of the war she deter- 
mined to pay off this huge foreign debt with her tremendous surplus 
of annual produce, if not as suddenly as it was contracted, at least in 
a single generation. Her public treasury has consequently been 
busily engaged paying off foreign debt to the extent of from 
14,000,000/. to 20,000,000/. per annum, while her wealthy sons have, 
in addition, anticipated her action by buying up, on their own 
account, in the markets of Europe, during the last ten years, the 
enormous sum of 200,000,000/. of the remainder of the debt.” For 
these operations of redemption and private purchase of foreign debt, 
vast amounts of produce have necessarily been exported, with the 
result that, during the years in question, and only during these, the 
exports of ordinary merchandise from the United States have ex- 
ceeded the imports, similarly to those of India. In the case of 
America, however, the remainder of the imports was duly received, 
in the shape of about 400,000,0001. of national bonds redeemed 
from foreign creditors, which fully account both for the whole 
apparent deficit in, and the profits on, the exports. What are we 
to say, then, of the fairness of those who endeavour to calm all 
apprehensions regarding the exhausting drain from India, by quoting 
America as an analogy, while carefully concealing the well-recognised 
and crucial differences? America, teeming with the surplus pro- 
duce of her own soil, essays to pay off 555,000,000. of foreign debt 


1% Finances and Public Works of India, p. 314. 
20 Mulhall’s Progress of the World, p. 520. 
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in a few years, and straightway exports commodities for the purpose. 
On the other hand, in her very plethora of wealth, she artificially 
restricts her imports by protective tariffs, in order that her subjects 
may enjoy the somewhat barren luxury of manufacturing for them- 
selves what other nations supply to them at a cheaper rate. India 
neither pays off a shilling of her foreign debt, nor artificially restricts 
her imports by protective tariffs, yet the position of America is mer- 
cilessly quoted against her as an analogy for the information of the 
English people. Ve victis! Any kind of analogy is good enough 
to justify the appropriation of the possessions of ‘a conquered race.’ 

Such are the means by which the Indian bureaucracy has 
managed hitherto to get the English nation to consent to the ruin of 
India by an ever-increasing foreign drain. It would never do to 
admit that the increased exports merely represent the wringing of so 
much more of their capital, labour, and food from a starving people, 
under pressure of taxation and the gigantic tribute to Englishmen. 
So the egregious fallacy is sedulously propagated that the ever- 
increasing exports caused by the ever-increasing tribute are spon- 
taneous, and consequently imply ‘increased power of production,’ *' 
by the Indian people, over and above their own wants. Let the 
whole bureaucracy combine to produce a scrap of real evidence that 
the production of India is increasing correspondingly as the exports, 
or increasing at all. They dare not attempt this. They are only too 
well satisfied with the unfounded presumption raised by the mere 
figures of these exports, which the English people naturally assume 
to be voluntary, as surplus, instead of, as they are, compulsory, 
through means of a political system by which all economical laws 
become vitiated and reversed. 

The failacy that enlarged exports necessarily imply increased pro- 
duction was disposed of as long ago as the time of the Irish famine. 
It has been repeatedly exploded with regard to the Indian Empire 
itself. In the very midst of the great famines in India, exports of food 
have not only continued, but have actually increased in volume from 
the very districts most affected. Mr. J. Geddes, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, a very experienced officer, gave the following evidence before 
the Finance Committee with regard to the Orissa famine of 1863. 
Speaking of the starving peasants having to sell off and export their 
very food in order to meet their taxes, he said :— 

Increasing exports are by no means a conclusive test of the prosperity of India ; 
often the reverse of prosperity, because the exports are very largely compulsory. 
The province of Orissa was depleted of produce which was exported to pay the 
Government taxes. 


And in describing how the people, in order to pay the taxes, were 


obliged to grow a class of crops especially adapted for the purpose of 
export, he added— 


21 Finances and Public Works of India, p. 316. 
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The increase of the crops intended for export, such as cotton, and opium, and 
indigo, interferes with the necessary production of food for the people. The food 
reserve of one year being sold off to pay the taxes, sufficient was not left for the 
following year in which the rains might fall short. 


The Collector of Purneah, writing during the famine in Behar in 
1865, said :— 

The export trade is as brisk as ever. This is a great cause of the present 
scarcity. The grain-grower is always in debt to the grain-merchant, and is bound 
to deliver so much rice after each harvest. He may be starving, but that is no 
affair of the grain-merchant. 


Sir James Caird, in his official report on the condition of India, 
failed not to perceive the same obvious truth. Writing in 1880, he 
said :— 

It is very remarkable that the doubling of the external trade during part of the 
same time (1870-80), put forth as a proof of the prosperity of agriculture, appears 
to have had no beneficial influence on the Land Revenue, which only increased 
from 21,088,000/. to 21,679,000/. in the ten years. May this not rather show that 
the railways are carrying off more than it is safe for the agricultural class to part 
with ? 


Mr. Geddes, already quoted, supported the same view before the 
Finance Committee, from his own personal experience as a famine 
relief officer :--- 


The enhancement of the price of food is very largely due to the necessity of 
deporting a great deal of the country’s produce to pay for the loss in guaranteeing 
the dividends on the railways, and also to pay for the interest on the moneys 
required to make good the frequent deficits of Government. 


The admitted fact that an entire fifth of the population of India 
now ‘go through life on insufficient food’ *? ought surely of itself to 
prove that the increased exports are wrung from the people by penury 
rather than spontaneously offered from surplus or increasing wealth. 
This is practically admitted by India’s greatest authority on statistics, 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, who, in his treatise entitled England’s Work in 
India, confesses that ‘if all the poorer classes in India ate two full 
meals every day, the surplus for export would be much less than at 
present.’ 

But in point of fact, so far as evidence is allowed to be collected, 
it all points to a reduction in the aggregate produce of the soil, in- 
stead of to an increase. Dr. Hunter, after admitting the gradual 
deterioration of the soil generally, adds :— 


Wheat-land in the North-West Provinces, which now gives only 840 Ibs, an 
acre, yielded 1,140 Ibs. in the time of Akbar; and the reason assigned for this 
falling off in the yield is chiefly want of manure. 


The Punjaub Administration Report for the year 1881-2 confesses 


*2 England’s Work in India, by Dr. W. W. Hunter. 
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that the increase of the area under wheat grown for exportation has 
caused a decrease of that under barley and gram, which form the 
principal food of the mass of the population; while indigo and 
cotton, grown for export, are also superseding rice. In the Deccan 
Riots Commission Report, a similar tale is told as the result of 
a census of 219 villages in the Ahmednuggur district. It is 
there shown that, in consequence of diminished production of the 
soil, the number of cows, sheep, and goats had decreased 19 per 
cent. in the last thirty years. Here is the deduction from this 
significant fact made by the Commissioners themselves. 


It will thus be seen that, while increasing population demands more from the 
land than it yielded forty years ago, the conditions of agriculture have not tended to 
increase its fertility. 


Instead of endeavouring to throw light on this all-important 
point, the Administration Reports of the different Indian provinces 
studiously avoid giving any details as the amount of production of 
the land per acre. In 1880, however, a careful attempt was made by 
a native reformer to bring home to the officials, in spite of themselves, 
the fact that India can really afford no exports, and that consequently 
the foreign drain to Englishmen is simply met by stinting the food 
of her people more and more. In May of that year, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the veteran Indian economist, approached the India Office 
with this object, and, taking the Punjaub as a favourable sample of 
the country generally, proved to a demonstration, from the Govern- 
ment of India’s own figures, that the whole yearly income of that 
province, from all sources, is now only 1/. 15s. per head of the popu- 
lation, whereas 2/. 18s. per head is required for the bare necessaries 
of life; and that the difference is being made up by exhausting the 
capital and labour of the country. His memorandum was referred to 
Mr. F. C. Danvers, a highly paid officer of the India Office, who 
actually attempted to demolish Mr. Dadabhai’s arguments, by point- 
ing out that he had omitted to include ‘incomes from Government 
stock, house rent, salaries, pensions, professional incomes, &c.’ The 
veriest tyro in economic science is aware that such incomes are all 
included in, and are merely methods of distribution of, the produc- 
tion of the country, or of the profits, if any, of its foreign trade. 
Mr. Danvers concluded his memorandum by gravely asserting, with 
childlike simplicity, that the Indian agriculturist could not possibly 
be ill off for food, because he grows it, and that ‘he and his family 
will first provide themselves with food, and the remainder he will 
sell!’ As truly might he say that a jeweller, however embarrassed or 
bankrupt he may be, can never want for valuable diamonds for his 
wife, as he will only sell what she does not require! The idea that, 
under pressure of taxation, the ryot might be too poor to afford to eat 
his own produce never seemed to occur to him. Such preposterous 
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doctrines would be denounced at once, if put forward with reference { 
to the concerns of the smallest English county; yet they were deemed ~ 
good enough finally to dispose of a question directly involving the © 
fate of a sixth part of the human race. Ve victis! Any sort of § 
political economy is good enough to justify the retention of British | 
appointments at the expense of ‘a conquered race.’ 

It is surely in hideous mockery of India’s suffering, that our 
Indian officials, ignoring all these obvious considerations, persistently 
point to the ever-enlarging compulsory exports of India—the tribute 
wrung by all the most scientific methods of depletion from a starving 
peasantry—as the crowning proof of their wealth and progress, and 
urge that these exports may be further increased by every possible 
expedient, irrespective of how little may be received back in exchange. 
In this blind spirit of careless optimism the brothers Strachey — 
urge the increase of the evil as follows :— 

Improvement in the material condition of the people of India is to be obtained 
only through an accumulation of wealth (!) accompanying a steady development of 


the foreign trade. 


In the same strain the Government of India triumphantly adduces 
the ruinous drain of exports as the most conclusive evidence of ad- 
vancement. ‘It seems impossible,’ say they, ‘ to believe that the 
agriculture of a country is at a very low ebb, when the value of its 


exports, principally raw produce, has increased by 165 per cent. in 
twenty years.’ * 

It is injury enough to compel a people to live on one meal a day, 
and to force them to sell the other meal over the seas, to pay for the 
crushing burden of European domination; but it is surely adding 
jeering insult to that injury to point to the forced sale as a conclusive 
proof of the highest prosperity. 

So much for the argument which deduces increasing wealth to 
India from the expansion of its foreign trade. The two remaining 
alleged indications of prosperity relied on by the apologists must be 
dealt with in separate papers. 

23 Parliamentary Papers, No. 2732 of 1880, p. 39. 


J. Sgymour Keay. 
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WORDSWORTH AND BYRON. 


AmonG the more eminent or prominent names of famous men, and 
perhaps especially of famous poets, some must inevitably be longer 
than others in finding their ultimate level of comparative account in 
critical no less than in popular repute. But it is singular enough at 
first sight that among all the many memorable names of our country- 
men which ennoble for the retrospect of all time the first quarter of 
this century, two alone should still remain objects of so much debate 
as are those of the two poets who have recently supplied one of their 
most eminent successors with subject-matter for the exercise of his 
ability in discussion and the display of his daring in paradox. For 
although it has ever been my desire, in the expressive words of the 
Church Catechism, to order myself lowly and reverently to all my 
betters ; and although I hope never to write a word incompatible with 
deep gratitude and cordial admiration for all the gifts of poetry and 
prose—to say nothing just now of admonition and castigation—which 
his too frequently offending countrymen owe to the just and liberal 
hand of Mr. Matthew Arnold; yet I cannot but feel that in his 
recent utterances or expositions regarding Wordsworth and Byron he 
has now and then spread a wider sail before a stronger wind of sheer 
paradox than ever has any critic of anything like equal or comparable 
reputation. We might almost imagine, on consideration of the task 
here undertaken, that his aim had been to show how not gold only, 
but also the higher criticism, may solder close impossibilities, and 
make them kiss. 

‘Wordsworth and Byron,’ says the most distinguished of Words- 
worth’s later disciples, ‘stand out by themselves.) When the year 1900 
is turned, and our nation comes to recount her poetic glories in the 
century which has then just ended, the first names with her will be 
these.’ I cannot, for my part, pretend to predict the issues of the 
future, to determine the progress or the aberration of opinion in days 
that perhaps we may not know of. But I must say that, if this pre- 
diction be prophecy indeed, the taste of 1901 will in my humble 
opinion be about on a par with the taste of 1647; when the first names 
of the Shakespearean generation were Jonson and Fletcher: Shake- 
speare, compared with these two claimants, being in the opinion of 
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their most eminent disciples as ‘ dull’ and ‘scurrilous’ a pretender as 
Mr. Arnold finds Coleridge and Shelley to be shadowy and inadequate 
competitors for fame with the laureates of Rydal and Ravenna. 

It seems a great thing, and it certainly is something, to have 
such evidence as this to the fact that appreciation of Wordsworth is 
no longer incompatible with appreciation of Byron. On the other 
hand, certain as it is that the assertion of equality, and much more the 
suggestion of kinship, between these two contending forces of their 
generation would have exasperated the one into stormy jealousy less 
deep than the other’s serene contempt, it is nct less evident that the 
very fact and the very consciousness of having so far surmounted the 
difficulties and harmonized the discords of the past may involve the 
critic in perplexities and lead him into temptations of his own\ One of 
these, it seems to me, is the tendency to make too much at once of the 
salient points of likeness and of the salient points of contrast between 
two such men and leaders. Another is the tendency to exaggerate 
or to ignore or to mistake their relations to their own time and their 


possible influence on ours. That the direct or indirect influence of 


one will end only when there is not a man left in the world who 
understands a word of the dead English language ; that the direct and 
indirect influence of the other, however much wider and more tangible 
while it lasted, is already in the main spent, exhausted, insignificant 


henceforward for better and for worse; it would appear an equal stretch 
of dogmatism to assert with equal confidence: yet it is an opinion for 
which a good deal might be said by anyone with leisure and inclination 
to advance and support it by comparison of their respective claims. 
Let me repeat, at the risk of appearing impertinently superfluous 
in protestation, that I have never written and never mean to write an 
irreverent word of Mr. Arnold’s own claims to all due deference and all 
reasonable regard, whether as poet or as critic: but I must confess, 
borrowing two favourite terms of his own, that ‘ lucidity’ does not 
appear to me by any means to be the distinguishing ‘ note’ of his later 
criticisms. His first critical confession of faith—the famous and 
admirable if not exhaustive or conclusive preface of October 1st, 1853 
—was a model of the quality which now, it should seem, appears to him 
rather commendable than practicable,—a matter of pious opinion or 
devout imagination. When we are told that the distinguishing merit 
of such poetry as we find in Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Urn is that it gives 
us, of all gifts in the world, the expression of a moral idea comparable 
with the gravest and the deepest utterances of Shakespeare and of 
Milton, we begin to perceive, or at all events we begin to suspect, 
that Mr. Arnold’s excursive studies in theology have somewhat in- 
fected him with the theologian’s habit of using words and phrases in 
a special and extranatural sense which renders their message imper- 
vious, their meaning impenetrable, to all but the esoteric adept. 
‘A criticism of life’ becomes such another term or form of speech 
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as ‘ prevenient grace,’ or ‘ the real presence,’ or ‘ the double procession 
of the Holy Ghost :’ if, Hamlet-like, we consider too curiously what 
it may mean, the reverent reader may haply find himself on the high 
road to distraction, the irreverent will too probably find himself on 
the verge of laughter.’ A certain criticism of life, a certain method 
or scheme of contemplation, a devotion to certain points of view and 
certain tones of thought, may unquestionably be discerned in the 
highest work of such poets as Milton, Wordsworth, and Shelley, in 
the past; in our own days, of such poets as Lord Tennyson, Mr. 
Browning, and Mr. Arnold himself. But how this fact can possibly 
be shown to imply that it is this quality which gives them rank as 
poets ; and how the definition of this quality can possibly be strained 
so as to cover the case of Keats, the most exclusively aesthetic and 
the most absolutely non-moral of all serious writers on record; these 
are two questions to which the propounder of such postulates may 
surely be expected to vouchsafe at least some gleam of a solution, 
some shadow of a reply. Meantime the apparent discrepancies (not 
to say, the transparent contradictions) involved in any such theory 
are thrown into sharp accidental relief by the comparison of Mr. 
Arnold’s estimate of Gautier with his estimate of Keats. ‘ Such a poet 
as Théophile Gautier’ is to him a type of the poet who has no criti- 
cism of life to offer, and who comes short of the poet’s aim and the 
poet’s crown in consequence of this deficiency ; while the place of 
Keats among English poets is beside Shakespeare. Now Keats, in 
my opinion as well as in Mr. Arnold’s, is a very decidedly greater 
poet than Gautier; but according to Mr. Arnold’s theory, if his terms 
of definition are to be construed in any sense which may be ‘ under- 
standed of the people,’ I must venture to affirm that Gautier could 
be proved an incomparably greater poet than Keats. There is not a 
line extant by the author of Endymion which shows even a glimmer 
of such simple and cordial manliness of sympathy with the homely 
heroism and humble interest of actual life as informs every line of 
Gautier’s noble little poem on two veteran survivors of the Old Guard, 
seen hobbling along the streets of contemporary Paris; a poem which 
combines in no small measure the best qualities of Wordsworth with the 
highest qualities of Byron.' And if it is not of actual life, its heroism 
and its interest, its suffering and its action, with their good or evil 
influences and results in the noble or ignoble development of character 
—if it is not of this that Mr. Arnold means to speak when he defines 
the test of poetry, as of all other literature, to be its value as a criti- 


' IT must be allowed to submit that it is somewhat ungracious if not ungrateful in 
a professed Wordsworthian to select as a typical example of imperfection and failure 
the name of the one eminent French poet who has paid cordial and graceful tribute 
to the charm of Wordsworth, felt as from afar off in a single translated verse of 
ce poéte 
Dont parle Lord Byron d’un ton si plein de fiel. 


VoL. XV.—No. 85. QQ 
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cism of life, I must confess, as a plain man who can only understand 
plain speaking,’ that I really do not know how to construe his oracles, 

Mr. Arnold has at once a passion and a genius for definitions. It 
is doubtless good to have such a genius, but it is surely dangerous to 
have such a passion. All sane men must be willing to concede the 
truth of an assertion which he seems to fling down as a challenge 
from the ethical critic to the aesthetic—that a school of poetry 
divorced from any moral idea is a school of poetry divorced from 
life. Even John. Keats himself, except in his most hectic moments 
of sensuous or spiritual debility, would hardly, I should imagine, have 
andertaken to deny this. What may reasonably be maintained is a 
thesis very different from such a denial; namely, that a school of 
poetry subordinated to any school of doctrine, subjugated and shaped 
and utilized by any moral idea to the exclusion of native impulse and 
spiritual instinct, will produce work fit to live when the noblest 
specimens of humanity are produced by artificial incubation) How- 
ever, when we come to consider the case of Byron, we must allow it 
to be wholly undeniable that some sort of claim to some other kind 
of merit than that of a gift for writing poetry must be discovered or 
devised for him, if any place araong memorable men is to be reserved 
for him at all. The fact that even his enormous vanity and inordi- 
nate egotism did not conceal this truth from him is perhaps the very 
best proof extant ‘ what a very clever fellow he was ’—to borrow the 
words of the ‘ Letter from John Bull to Lord Byron’ which appeared 
on the publication of the opening cantos of Don Juan; a letter so 
adroitly extravagant in its adulation that an ‘ill-minded man,’ after 
study of Byron’s correspondence and diary, might be tempted to as- 
sign it to the hand which penned them. But for that hand the trick 
would have been too delicate and dexterous—though assuredly not 
too pitiful and mean. 

Before entering on the question, what criticism of life in any in- 
telligible sense of the phrase may be derivable or deducible from the 
writings of Wordsworth or of Byron, I would venture to put forward, 
by no means a counter theory or a rival definition to Mr. Arrold’s 
theory or definition of poetry, but a simple postulate, or at least a 
simple assumption, on which I would rest my argument. If it be not 
admitted, there is an end of the matter: it would be absolute waste 
of time, for one who assumes it as indisputable, to enter into con- 
troversy with one who regards it as disputable that the two primary 
and essential qualities of poetry are imagination and harmony: that 
where these qualities are wanting there can be no poetry, properly so 


2 Tt may be that the avowal of this inability will be taken as proof that the level 
of the writer’s intelligence is beneath that of Lord Lumpington and the Rev. Esau 
Hittall: but, if so, is it too rash to hope that Mr. Arnold may some day be induced 
for once to write criticism within reach of such understandings as those of his friend 


Mr. Uottles and myself? 
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called: and that where these qualities are perceptible in the highest 
degree, there, even though they should be unaccompanied and un- 
supported by any other great quality whatever—even though the 
ethical or the critical faculty should be conspicuous by its absence— 
there, and only there, is the best and the highest poetry. Now it is 
obviously impossible to supply any profitable or serviceable definition 
of these terms. All writers on the subject, from Mr. Arnold himself 
down to the smallest perceptible Byronite or Wordsworthian that 
ever wagged a tail or pricked an ear in the ‘common cry of’ critics, 
are compelled sooner or later to give expression to their views and their 
conclusions with as much implicit dogmatism as Mr. John Dennis or 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. ) If any one chooses to assert that Flatman or 
Sprat or Byron had the secret of harmony, it would be as profitable 
an expenditure of time and reason to argue against his proposition as 
to contend with a musical critic who should maintain that Orphée 
aux Enfers was a more sublime example of sacred music than /srael 
in Egypt. Byron is to Coleridge and Shelley as nearly as possible 
what Offenbach is to Handel and Beethoven. In other matters than 
those in which Coleridge and Shelley were supreme; on ground 
where they could not set a trespassing foot without being at once 
convicted of comparative if not absolute incompetence ; Byron was 
supreme in his turn—a king by truly divine right ; but in a province 
outside the proper domain of absolute poetry. He is undisputed 
suzerain of the debateable borderland to which Berni has given his 
name: the style called Bernesque might now be more properly called 
Byronic, after the greater master who seized and held it by right of 
the stronger hand. If to be great as a Bernesque writer is to be 
great as a poet, then was Byron assuredly a great poet: if it be not, 
then most assuredly he was nothing of the kind. On all other points, 
in all other capacities, he can only claim to be acknowledged as a 
poet of the third class who now and then rises into the second, but 
speedily relapses into the lower element where he was born. Nothing, 
I repeat, does so much credit to his intelligence as the fact that he 
should himself have seen this with more or less clearness: nothing 
does more discredit to his character than the effect produced by this 
consciousness on his bearing towards others, his contemporary supe- 
riors. Too clear-sighted—or his cleverness belies itself—not to know 
them for such, he was too vain, too envious, and too dishonest to 
acknowledge that he knew or even to abstain from denying it. And 
here we may not unprofitably observe the difference between the ever- 
itching vanity of such a writer as Byron and the candid pride of a 
great poet. When Dante Alighieri or William Shakespeare, when 
John Milton or when Victor Hugo may be pleased to speak as one 
not unconscious of his own greatness, such consciousness will be con- 
founded with vanity by no man who does not bear as a birth-mark 
the sign of the tribe of Zoilus: it would show a certain degree of 
QQ2 
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weakness and incompetence, if the greatest among men and writers 
should alone be doomed to share the incapacity of their meanest 
assailants to perceive or to acknowledge that they are not less than 
great. Far different from the high and haughty equity of such men’s 
self-knowledge and self-reverence is the malevolent and cowardly self- 
conceit of a Byron, ever shuffling and swaggering and cringing and 
backbiting ina breath. The most remarkable point in his pretentious 
and restless egotism is that a man capable of writing such bad verse 
should ever have been capable of seeing, even in part, how very bad 
it was; how very hollow were its claims; how very ignorant, impu- 
dent, and foolish, was the rabble rout of its adorers. That his first 
admirers in foreign countries were men of a far different order is a 
curious and significant truth which throws a double light upon the 
question in hand. The greatest European poet of his day, the 
greatest European patriot of our own, united in opinion perhaps on 
this one point only, have left eloquent and enduring testimony to the 
greatness of their ideal Byron. The enthusiasm of Goethe on the 
one hand and Mazzini on the other should be ample and final witness 
to the forcible and genuine impression made by the best work of 
Byron upon some of the highest minds in Europe. But in the former 
case we have first of all to consider this: what was the worth of Herr 
von Goethe’s opinion on any question of extra-German literature? 
Of French he presumably knew at least as much as of English: and 
his criticism of French literature, if it can hardly be matter of ‘ argu- 
ment for a week,’ may certainly afford ‘laughter for a month, and a 
good jest for ever.’ He rebuked the French for their injustice to so 
great a poet as Dubartas; he would doubtless have rebuked the 
English for their neglect of so great a poet as Quarles. He discerned 
among the rising Frenchmen of 1830 one genius of pre-eminent 
promise, one youth in whom he might hail his destined successor in 
the curule chair of European letters : and this favoured son of Apollo 
was none other—si Musis placet!—than M. Prosper Mérimée. He 
might as rationally have remarked that England, in the age of Hume 
and Gibbon, Collins and Gray, Fielding and Richardson, Johnson and 
Goldsmith, had produced one writer of absolutely unparalleled merit 
—in the person of Mr. Horace Walpole. 

Taking these considerations into due account, it is not without 
amusement as well as regret, it is not without regret as well as 
amusement, that we find even in our own day two English writers of 
such distinction as Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. John Nichol debating 
and discussing as a matter of no small interest and moment to Eng- 
lishmen, what it was that Goethe really said and what it was that 
Goethe really meant to say about the proper place of Byron among 
English poets. ‘No array of terms,’ protests Walt Whitman, ‘ can 
say how much I am at peace about God, and about death :’ and con- 
sequently he counsels mankind, ‘Be not curious about God.’ No 
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array of terms can say how much I am at peace about Goethe's 
opinions on modern poetry, after examination of such samples as have 
just been given: and if my voice had weight or authority enough to 
make itself heard, I would fain take leave to counsel even my elders 
and my betters, Be not curious to know whether, or in what sense, 
Goethe meant to say that Byron was the greatest of English poets— 
whether greater only than Coleridge and Shelley, or greater also than 
Shakespeare and Milton: for such questions, as St. Paul observes of 
genealogies, are unpfofitable and vain. 

The later tribute of Mazzini. to Byron claims at our hands a very 
different degree of consideration. Not merely because, for all who 
knew and loved him, the name of the man who realized for them the 
ideal of selfless heroism—of infinite pity, helpfulness, love, zeal, and 
ardour as divine in the heat of wrath as in the glow of charity—-set 
before us in the records of the life and character of Jesus is never to 
be lightly spoken, or cited without a sense of inward and infinite 
reverence ; not merely because they feel and acknowledge that in 
him it was given them to see for once how divine a thing human 
nature may be when absolutely and finally divorced from all thought 
or sense of self: made perfect in heroism and devotion, even to the 
point, not merely unattainable but unimaginable for most men, of 
disregarding even the imputations of selfishness and cowardice; 
‘gentle, and just, and dreadless’ as Shelley’s ideal demigod, with the 
single-hearted tenderness and lovingkindness of a little child: not 
on any such inadequate and uncritical grounds as these, but simply 
because it seems to me that Mazzini alone has hit the mark which 
should be aimed at by all who undertake the apology or attempt the 
panegyric of Byron. ‘That man never wrote from his heart,’ says 
Thackeray, sweepingly and fiercely: ‘he got up rapture and enthu- 
siasm with an eye to the public.’ The only answer to this is that on 
one single point, but that one a point of unsurpassed importance 
and significance, the imputation is insupportable and unjust. He 
wrote from his heart when he wrote of politics—using that sometimes 
ambiguous term in its widest and most accurate significance.* A ~ 
just and contemptuous hatred of Georgian government, combined with 
a fitful and theatrical admiration of the first Bonaparte, made him 
too often write and speak like a vilely bad Englishman— the friend 
of every country but his own’: but his sympathy with the cause of 
justice during the blackest years of dynastic reaction on the continent 
makes him worthy even yet of a sympathy and respect which no 
other quality of his character or his work could now by any possi- 
bility command from any quarter worth a moment’s consideration or 
regard.~ On the day when it shall become accepted as a canon of 
criticism that the political work and the political opinions of a poet 
are to weigh nothing in the balance which suspends his reputation— 
on that day the best part of the fame of Byron will fly up and vanish 
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into air. Setting aside mere instances of passionately cynical bur- 
lesque, and perhaps one or two exceptional examples of apparently sin- 
cere though vehemently demonstrative personal feeling, we find little 
really living or really praiseworthy work of Byron’s which has not in 
it some direct or indirect touch of political emotion. - 

But, without wishing to detract from the just honour which has 
been paid to him on this score, and paid at least in full if not with 
over-measure, we must not overlook, in common justice, the seamy 
side of his unique success among readers who* did not read him in 
English. It is something, undoubtedly, to be set down to a man’s 
credit, that his work—if his work be other than poetic—should lose 
nothing by translation: always assuming that it has anything to lose. 
But what shall be said of a poet whose work not only does not lose, 
but gains, by translation into foreign prose ? and gains so greatly and 
indefinitely by that process as to assume a virtue which it has not? 
On taking up a fairly good version of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage in 
French or Italian prose, a reader whose eyes and ears are not hope- 
lessly sealed against all distinction of good from bad in rhythm or in 
style will infallibly be struck by the vast improvement which the 
text has undergone in the course of translation. The blundering, 
floundering, lumbering and stumbling stanzas, transmuted into prose 
and transfigured into grammar, reveal the real and latent force of 
rhetorical energy that is in them: the gasping, ranting, wheezing, 
broken-winded verse has been transformed into really effective and 
fluent oratory. A ranter, of course, it is whose accents we hear in 
alternate moan and bellow from the trampled platform of theatrical 
misanthropy: but he rants no louger out of tune: and we are able 
to discern in the thick and troubled stream of his natural eloquence 
whatever of real value may be swept along in company with much 
drifting rubbish. It is impossible to express how much Childe 
Harold gains by being done out of wretchedly bad metre into decently 
good prose: the New Testament did not gain more by being trans- 
lated out of canine Greek into divine English. Not that even under 
these improved conditions Byron’s is comparable to the work of a 
first-rate orator or preacher; but one may perceive how men to 
whom English poetry was a strange tongue might mistake it for an 
impressive and effective example of English poetry. 

It seems a trivial waste of time to insist. repeatedly and in detail 
upon the rudiments of art: but when a man who can hardly ever 
attempt a picture on even the smullest scale without displaying his 
absolute ignorance of the veriest elements of painting is hailed as a 
master of his craft, those who respect as well as understand the con- 
ditions of its existence will not think a little time and trouble mis- 
— in the reduction of such a thesis to its natural and demonstrable 
absurdity. But in writing on so absurd a subject it would be absurd 
to employ what Mr. Arnold calls the grand style. Let us rather take 
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a handful of samples at random which may give some notion of 
Byron’s; probably the finest example in all literature of that grandiose 
meanness which was often the leading note of the author’s character 
and conduct. There are faults of style perceptible, no doubt, in 
poets of real greatness: Wordsworth’s, for instance, are vexatious to 
the most loyal and thankful student in no small degree: but they 
are such faults as are possible to a great poet in moments of great 
perversity ; Byron’s, most distinctly, are not. His lava kisses and his 
baby earthquakes ; his walis which have scalps, and pinnacle those 
scalps (was ever such jolter-headed jargon heard before, from Bedlam 
or Parnassus ?) in cloud less thick than the confusion of such a chaos 
of false images; his stormy nights that are lovely in their strength as 
is—of all things on earth—the light of a woman’s dark eye, or a dark 
eye in woman ; his day that dies like a dolphin; his ‘ grocer’s shop 
kept by one Nightingale "—as Landor ingeniously expounded the long 
insoluble conundrum with which the Bride of Abydos confronts all 
comers on the threshold: these and other such hideous absurdities as 
these oblige us to reconsider the question, whether the generation of 
our fathers may not have been right after all in deciding—as we 
know from so illustrious a spokesman as Thackeray that his young 
contemporaries, in the freshness of their enthusiasm for Wordsworth, 
Keats, and the rising star of Tennyson, did most unhesitatingly and 
vehemently decide—that this idol of our grandfathers or grand- 
mothers could maintain no higher title to fame than one which is 
the apanage of every successful pressman or improvisatore—the title 
of a very clever man. One thing is very certain: no man with a 
touch of true spiritual instinct could have perpetrated such monstrous 
stupidities. The perpetrator had fancy, wit, fire natural and artificial, 
with very remarkable energy and versatility: but in all the compo- 
sition of his highly composite nature there was neither a note of real 
music nor a gleam of real imagination. If these certainly rather con- 
siderable defects are held sufficient to deprive a man of all claim to 
the title of poet, then undoubtedly Byron is no more a poet than any 
one of the tribe of dunces decimated by Pope. But the same may be 
said of Pope himself; and the present writer at least is not Words- 
worthian enough to insist, in the name of critical accuracy, that the 
title of poet—‘ with a difference’—may not be granted to the authors 
of Don Juan and the Rape of the Lock. 

This conjunction of names would be unjust to either poet if we 
should overlook the points in which either excelled the other. Pope 
could not have put such fiery fancy, such a force of impulse and 
emotion, into the Vision of Judgment or the successful parts of Don 
Juan, any more than he could have been guilty of such unspeakable 
abominations, such debauched excesses of bad taste run mad and 
foaming at the mouth, as the examples lately cited from Childe 
Harold; or than he could, in his critical aspect,—however captious his 
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temper, and however limited his view—have been capable of such 
grotesque impertinence as theirs (if any such critics there be) who 
would defend such examples of poetic style by reminding objectors 
of the undisputed and indisputable facts that a dying dolphin does 
really exhibit a superb succession of colours, and that to a young 
lover the light of a dark eye in woman, or a woman’s dark eye, is an 
object of equal and superior impressiveness and importance to the 
sight of a thunder-storm at midnight. Who in the name of Momus 
ever questioned it? Neither is it less unquestionable to any one 
who knows good work from bad that the fashion in which these facts 
have been expressed in verse and utilized for illustration by the 
author of Childe Harold is such as would have been simply impos- 
sible to a writer born with even an average allowance of imaginative 
perception or of instinctive taste. And this is the author placed 
almost at the head of modern poets by the eminent poet and critic 
who has so long, so loudly, and so justly preached to the world of 
letters the supreme necessity of ‘ distinction’ as the note of genuine 
style which alone enables any sort of literary work to survive! 
Shakespeare and Hugo are not good enough for him: in Macbeth 
and in Hernani he finds damning faults of style, and a plentiful lack 
of distinction : the text of the latter he garbles and falsifies as Voltaire 
garbled and falsified the text of Shakespeare, and apparently for the 
same purpose—as unworthy of the one philosopher as of the other. 
But in Byron—of all remembered poets the most wanting in distinc- 
tion of any kind, the most dependent for his effects on the most vul- 
gar and violent resources of rant and cant and glare and splash and 
splutter—in Byron the apostle of culture, and the author of such nobly 
beautiful and blameless work as 7hyrsis and the songs of Callicles, 
finds a seed of immortality more promising than in Coleridge or 
Shelley, the two coequal kings of English lyric poetry. All Mr. 
Arnold’s readers will remember the effect produced on him by the 
case of ‘ that poor girl Wragg’: a remembrance which emboldens me 
to quote from a later newspaper report a singular example of critical 
coincidence or sympathy with his tastes on the part of ‘ the Sunder- 
land murderer Fury.’ Of that inarticulate poet, who ‘ beat his music 
out,’ if I remember, in a very ‘ grim and earnest,’ not to say Titanic 
and rather lurid-spectral, though not undivine fashion—if the Cal- 
vinistic or Carlylesque idea of the divine nature be in any degree con- 
sonant with Fact—the journals of his day have placed on record the 
following memoranda, here cited from the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘ He 
has great taste for poetry, can recite long passages from popular poets, 
Byron’s denunciation of the pleasures of the world having for him 
great attraction, as « description of his own experiences. Words- 
worth is his favourite poet. He confesses himself a villain.’ (This 
logical association of ideas somehow recalls to my mind the rapturous 
reflection of rewarded virtue in that memorable utterance of the 
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chaste Pamela:—‘ My Mr. B. is the best of men. He has offered 
marriage.’ ) 

In the year 1865, when the reputation of Byron among lovers of 
poetry was perhaps not far from its lowest ebb, and the reputation 
of the illustrious poet who in early youth had been placed by the 
verdict of his admirers in the seat once occupied by the author of 
Don Juan was perhaps not far from its highest point of well- 
deserved popularity, a writer who stood up to speak a modest word 
in praise of Byron was not ungratified by the assurance, though con- 
veyed at second hand, that his championship of a ‘ discredited’ name 
had given great satisfaction to Byron’s oldest surviving friend, the 
comrade of his early travels and the commentator of his once most 
admired poem. Since then a far more thorough vindication has been 
at once more boldly and more ably undertaken by Professor Nichol, 
in the most brilliant and searching estimate ever given of Byron’s 
character, his work, and his career. A more competent or a more 
dexterous counsel for the defence could by no possibility have been 
retained. The previous and comparatively half-hearted spokesman 
on the same side, impeached at the time as an anti-Wordsworthian, 
has found himself, since the appearance of this more cordial and 
elaborate apology, denounced as an anti-Byronite. What he now 
would wish to say might easily be expressed in a turn of phrase 
borrowed from Thackeray. ‘Be not a Pigeon,’ said the great novelist, 
at the close of one of his miscellaneous papers: ‘ but it is better to be 
a Pigeon than a Rook.’ Be not a Wordsworthian, I would advise, in 
any narrow or exclusive or sectarian sense of the term: but it is 
better to be a Wordsworthian than a Byronite. 

Great as was Milton’s influence on Wordsworth, it could no more 
affect the indomitable independence of his genius than the study of 
classic poets could affect that of Milton’s own. When the impres- 
sion of Milton’s rhythmic majesty is most perceptible in the sublimest 
and most splendid verse of Wordsworth, it is always nevertheless the 
note of Wordsworth’s own voice, not of Milton’s as repeated and 
enfeebled by a dwindling echo, that we hear. Let us see how far the 
direct mimicry of a great poet’s metrical inspiration could avail to 
give strength or sweetness to the naturally flaccid and untunable 
verse of Byron. This is the sort of stuff he has to offer in imitation 
of Coleridge’s metre in Christabel—or rather in imitation of Scott’s 
imitation of Coleridge’s metre. 

Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, 

That the fugitive may flee in vain, (sic) 

When he breaks from the town; and none escape, 
Aged or young, in the Christian shape. 


This is a sample of Byron’s choicer verse, as selected for our 
admiring notice by Mr. Arnold, in a volume designed to bear witness 
of his superiority as a poet to Coleridge and Shelley.. The editor in 
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his preface has done me the honour to cite, in a tone of courteous 
and generous cordiality which I am anxious to acknowledge, the 
phrase in which I have claimed for Byron at his best ‘ the excellence 
of sincerity and strength.’ But surely he would not differ from me 
in thinking that this is not the broken gallop of rough vigour ; it is 
the sickly stumble of drivelling debility. Harold the Dauntless—a 
poem not on the whole to be classed, any more than the Doom of 
Devorgoil, among the more justifiable claims of Scott to poetic im- 
mortality—has nothing in it of such pitiful incompetence. And I 
agree with Mr. Arnold that the passage in which it occurs is no 
unfair sample of one of the most animated and spirited among the 
serious poems of Byron. Let us try again—still following in the 
wake of the same distinguished critic. Here is another taste from 
the same platter, as served up on the select and studiously arranged 
board at which he invites us to sit down, and partake of the chosen 
viands over which he has just said grace. 


Though her eye shone out, yet the lids were fix’d, 
And the glance that it gave was wild and unmix‘d 
With aught of change, as the eyes may seem 

Of the restless who walk in a troubled dream ; 
Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare, 
Stirr’d by the breath of the wintry air, 

So seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light, (!) 

Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight ; 

As they seem, through the dimness, about to come down 
From the shadowy wall where their images frown ; 
Fearfully flitting to and fro, 

As the gusts on the tapestry come and go, 


Now this, we feel, is the sort of thing 

That is easy for any boy to bring 

Up to any extent who has once 

Read Coleridge or Scott, and is not quite a dunce, 
Though he have but a blue-eyed cat’s pretence 

To an ear—as needs no sort of evidence. 

It could hardly be easier even to spout 

Volumes of English hexameters out 

(With as much notion of music in rhythms 

As men seek in a column of logarithms) 

Than thus to perpetuate the simper and snivel 

Of those various Medoras, that dreadfully drivel ; 
And, from all who have any conception what verse is, 
To provoke remarks that might sound like curses. 


’ I must observe moreover that it was 
As 
Extravagant a piece of criticism 
To 
Compare—as some unwary critics do— 
Such verse as Byron’s (bristling 
With every sort and kind of barbarism 
And solecism— 
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A very few years ago, it would have been no more necessary to 
offer such remarks as these than to suggest that Sir William Davenant 
was not equal to Milton as an epic poet, nor Sir Robert Stapylton 
superior to Shakespeare as a dramatist. And I really should almost 
as soon have expected to see Lord Tennyson take up the cudgels for 
Gondibert, or Sir Henry Taylor for the Slighted Maid, as to find Mr. 
Arnold throwing the shield of his authority over the deformed and im- 
potent nakedness of such utterly unutterable rubbish. He has com- 
plained elsewhere, with perfect justice, that Byron is ‘so empty of 
matter.’ Is it then the charm of execution, the grace of language, the 
perfection of form, which attracts him in the author of the Siege of 
Corinth ? Isit ‘the fount of fiery life,’ ‘ the thunder’s roll,’ perceptible 
in such productions as these? Byron tWuSpeuerns is a thunderer whose 
bolt was forged assuredly on no diviner anvil than that with which 
Dennis or Cibber is represented in the text or notes of the Dunciad 
as shaking the souls of his audience. Is it his dramatic or lyrical 
gift? There is certainly some very effective rhetoric in one or two 
of his shorter pieces: but ‘ the lyrical ery’ which his panegyrist so 
properly requires—the pure note which can be breathed only from 
the pure element of lyric verse—is wanting alike in his earliest and 
his latest effusions, noble and impressive in sentiment and in style as 
a few—a very few of them— indisputably are. As to his dramatic 
faculty, it was grossly overpraised by Macaulay in the following sen- 
tence :—‘It is hardly too much to say, that Lord Byron could 
exhibit only one man and only one woman.’ On the contrary, I 
would venture to submit, but in a very different sense, it is greatly 
too much to say. He could exhibit only two squeaking and 
disjointed puppets: there is, as far as I can remember, just one pas- 
sage in the whole range of his writings which shows any power of 
painting any phase of any kind of character at all: and thisis no 
doubt a really admirable (if not wholly original) instance of the very 
broadest comedy—the harangue addressed by Donna Julia to her 
intruding husband. The famous letter addressed to her boy-lover on 
his departure by that lineal descendant of Wycherley’s Olivia in the 
Plain Dealer is an admirably eloquent and exceptionally finished 
piece of writing, but certainly, with its elaborate poise of rhetoric 


Not to speak of the tune, 

Which suggests the love-strains of a baboon) 
With any verse by Shelley 

As to compare a jaded waggoner’s whistling 

To 4 lark’s tune, or 4 star té a jelly, 

Or thé glare 6f the footlights t6 

A rainbow’s prism 

In the cloud &t the edge of thé sky’s blue, 

Or 

Aught to aught that it is unfittest for, 

And not let such vile verse—why should it not ?— 
Rot. Cf. Heaven and Earth, passim. 
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about the needle and the pole, is not an exceptional instance either 
of power to paint character and passion from the naked life, or of 
ability to clothe and crown them with the colour and the light of 
genuine imagination. A poet with any real insight into the depth of 
either comic or tragic nature could have desired no finer occasion for 
the display of his gift, though assuredly he could have chosen none 
more difficult and dangerous, than such a subject as is presented by 
history in the figure of Catherine the Great. Terror and humour would 
have been the twin keynotes of his work ; as effective in their grotesque 
and lurid union as the harmony of terror and pity in the severer art of 
the ancient stage. Landor, in half a dozen pages or less, has shown what 
a wealth of possibility was here open to a poet of serious aim as well as 
satiric insight. What has Byron made of the great, generous, fearless, 
shameless and pitiless woman of genius whom a far mightier artist 
was six years later to place before us in her habit as she lived, breath- 
ing lust and blood, craving fame and power, consumed and unsubdued 
by the higher and the lower ardours of a nature capable of the 
noblest and ignoblest ambition and desire? The Russian episode in 
Don Juan is a greater discredit to literature by its nerveless and 
stagnant stupidity than even by the effete vulgarity of its flat and 
stale uncleanliness. Haidée and Dudi are a lovely pair of lay-figures: 
but the one has only to be kissed, and to break a blood-vessel: the 
other-—-has even less to do. Lady Adeline promises better than any 
other study from the same hand, and Aurora Raby is a graceful 
sketch in sentimental mezzotint: what might have been made of 
them in time we can but guess: it is only certain that nothing very 
much worth making had been made of them, when the one poem in 
which Byron showed even a gleam of power to draw characters from 
life was dropped or cut short at a point of somewhat cynical promise. 
Further evidence would hardly have been requisite to display the 
author’s incapacity for dramatic no less than for lyric poetry, even 
had his injudicious activity not impelled him to write plays beside 
which even Voltaire’s look somewhat less wretchedly forlorn. For 
indeed nothing quite so villainously bad as Byron’s tragedies is known 
to me as the work of any once eminent hand which ever gave proof 
of any poetic vigour or energy at all. Asadramatist, Voltaire stands 
nearer to Corneille—nay, Dryden stands nearer to Shakespeare—than 
Byron to Voltaire or to Dryden. In one only of all his dramatic mis- 
creations is there the dimmest glimpse of interest discoverable, even 
as regards the mere conduct of the story: and this play is the most 
impudent instance of barefaced theft to be found in the records of 
our literature. The single original thing in it, and the most original 
thing in its companion dramas, is of course the rhythm; and on 
this it would assuredly have seemed needless to waste a word or a 
smile, had not the author of some of the stateliest and purest blank 
verse ever written appeared as the most recent champion of Byron’s 
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claim to a place among the great representative poets of a language 
in which the metre of Marlowe and of Milton affords a crowning test 


of poetic power. 


The only way to criticize it is 

To write a sentence (which is easy to 

Do, and has been done once or twice before 
Now) in the metre of Cain, or of The 

Two Foscart, or Heaven and Earth, or The 
Deformed Transformed, Sardanapalus, or 
Werner—nay, Faliero (such is the 

Way the name is elongated in his 
Play—which is not agreeable to an 

Far which has any sense of sound left). It 
Is hardly harder (as the bard might have 
Said) to write pages upon pages in 

This style—base beyond parody—than to 
Write as ill in Scott's usual metre: but 
All will allow that in both cases it 

Is an excruciating process for 

Persons accustomed to read or write verse.* 


Imitation of Byron’s ‘mighty line ’—parody of it, I repeat, is 
impossible—would not long since have been a weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable jest: but it is a flatter and a staler jest yet to reclaim 
precedence for his drawling draggle-tailed drab of a Muse over 
Polymnia when she speaks through Coleridge, Euterpe when she 
speaks through Keats, Urania when she speaks through Shelley. 
Iynx it was—the screaming wryneck—that inspired the verse of 
Byron with its grace of movement and its charm of melody. And 
all the world knows what became of that songstress and her tuneful 
sisters when they challenged the Muses to a contest less unequal than 
would be the contest of the long since plume-plucked Byron with the 
least of the three poets just named. 

The instinct of Byron himself on this subject was truer than that 
of his latest and rashest advocate. From Chaucer to Wordsworth, 
the greatest names on the record of English poetry were the objects 
of his lifelong insult. Of Shakespeare he always wrote and spoke as 
the author of the vilest and most pretentious dramatic abortions ever 
misbegotten by dullness upon vanity, or by egotism upon envy, might 
naturally have been expected to speak. Some honest souls in his 
own day expressed surprise at this graceful feature of their noble 
poet’s intelligence. Had they been such ‘ very clever fellows’ as he 
was, they would have understood as distinctly as himself that he was 
not of the same kind as the objects of his insolence ; that each of 
these must first be dethroned if ever he was to be enthroned as a 
poet of the first or even of the second class. It would have been as 
wonderful, as inconsistent, as preposterous, if the authors of Zwire 


4 The metre here is Byron’s, ‘ every line: 
For God's sake, reader! take it not for mine.’ 
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and Faliero had paid due tribute to Shakespeare, as if the authors 
of the Cenci and Le Roi s’amuse had not. Envy is keen of scent, and 
incompetence may be quick of eye: the impotent malignity of Byron 
was seldom personally mistaken in the object of its rabid but inno- 
cuous attack. Rogers, whom he flattered in public and lampooned 
in secret, did work perhaps bad enough at its worst to deserve the 
dishonour of such praises, and certainly good enough at its best to 
deserve the honour of such insults, as were showered on his name by 
his honest and high-minded admirer. Campbell, too, wrote much 
that prevents us from wondering at Byron’s professions of reverence 
for the author of such lucubrations as the Pleaswres of Hope; yet 
it is-inexplicable that the author of two out of the three great lyric 
poems in the language inspired by love of England should not also 
have been honoured by a stab in the back from the alternate wor- 
shipper and reviler of Napoleon: hatred of his country in one mood, 
and envy of his rival in the other, might have been expected to 
instigate his easily excitable insolence to some characteristic form 
of outrage. Possibly the sense of Campbell’s popularity may have 
made him cautious: he did not, except in early youth, venture 
openly to attack any but unpopular figures in the world of 
letters. These, however, are not the names to be properly set against 
Byron’s ; though very decidedly less improper for such comparison 
than those three which Mr. Arnold has chosen for sacrifice at the 
shrine of paradox. Of the three which may with somewhat more 
show of reason be bracketed with the name of Byron, two must be 
rated above it as representative of qualities which according to 
Mr. Arnold’s favourite canon would advance them to a higher rank 
in poetry than I should have been disposed to assign either to Crabbe, 
to Scott, or to Southey. The tragic power of Crabbe is as much 
above the reach of Byron as his singularly vivid though curiously 
limited insight into certain shades of character. All the ramping 
renegades and clattering corsairs that strut and fret their hour on 
the boards of a facile and theatrical invention vanish into their 
natural nothingness if confronted with the homely horror of an indis- 
putable personality such as that of the suspected parricide, alone in 
his fisher’s boat at noon among the salt marshes: it would take many 
a high-stepping generation of Laras to match the terrible humility 
of Peter Grimes.® And though, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has observed, 

5 Two lines put into the dying ruffian’s mouth have a might of tragic truth 
for which if a writer of the order of Byron ‘ would give all the substance of his 
house, it would utterly be contemned.’ Shakespeare could not have bettered, and 


hardly any one lesser than Shakespeare could have matched, such a stroke of dread- 
ful nature as this (the words being spoken of a dead father by a dying son): 

He cried for mercy, which I kindly gave, 

But he has no compassion in his grave. 


The deepest or the highest note ever struck by the hand of Byron would sound after 
that like a penny whistle after the trumpet of doomsday. 
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the highest note of imagination may be wanting to the noble and 
forcible verses which reproduce in such distinctness of detail the 
delirious visions of a mind unhinged by passionate self-indulgence, 
yet the short-winged and short-winded fancy of Byron never rose 
near the height of actual and vivid perception attained by the author 
of Sir Eustace Grey. His dry catalogue of unimpressive horrors in 
the poem called Durkness is as far below the level of Crabbe in his 
tragic mood as the terrors of Crabbe are below the level of Dante’s. 
If Wordsworth, as Shelley said in his haste, ‘ had as much imagina- 
tion as a pint-pot,’ I know not what fractional subdivision of a gill 
would not be more than adequate to represent the exact measure of 
Byron’s. All his serious poetry put together is hardly worth—or, to 
say the very least, it can show nothing to be set beside—‘that in- 
comparable passage in Crabbe’s Borough, which’ (according to 
Macaulay) ‘has made many a rough and cynical reader cry like a 
child; ’ and indeed, though I am not myself so rough and cynical as 
ever to have experienced that particular effect from its perusal, it 
does seem to me impossible for any man at all capable of being 
touched through poetry by the emotions of terror and pity to read 
the record of that dream in the condemned cell, with its exquisite 
realistic touches of sea-side nature and tender innocent gladness, and 
not feel himself under the spell of a master tenfold more potent than 
Byron. 

Culture, it should seem, cannot condescend to take any account 
of such humble claims as those of the simple old provincial clergy- 
man whose homespun habit of obsolete and conventional style is the 
covering of a rarer pathos and a riper humour than have often been 
devoted to the service of mere straightforward accuracy in study from 
the life which lay nearest to the student. But a writer whom even 
the culture which finds poetic satisfaction nowhere outside the range 
of Byron or of Wordsworth cannot pretend wholly to ignore, though 
it may dismiss as with a passing shrug his claims to be considered as 
a competitor with these,—a writer for whom even Byron would seem 
to have been capable at times of something like manly respect and 
honest admiration,—never failed to pay tribute alike to the tragic 
force and to the humorous simplicity of a poet reared under auspices 
the most opposite to those which had so happily fostered his own 
genius. Sir Walter Scott was neither a profound nor a pretentious 
critic—neither a refined nor an eccentric theorist: but his judg- 
ments have always the now more than ever invaluable qualities of 
clearness and consistency. To me,as to Mr. Arnold, his praise of 
Byron seems singularly ill-judged and ridiculously ill-worded : yet it 
is at least more intelligible than that which would couple him with 
Wordsworth as a moral force or help towards a lucid and stimulating 
criticism of life. But in speaking of Crabbe the great northern 
master was speaking of one more within his own high range of prac- 
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tical sympathy—more allied in temper and in gifts to his own wider and 
more beneficent genius. And even while that genius was still in the 
main misdirected into verse, it showed almost as clearly as was later 
to be shown in prose its vast superiority to Byron’s in grasp of human 
eharacter and in command of noble sympathies. His English was 
often as slovenly as even Byron’s; though never so vile in taste as 
the worst examples of this latter. On the other hand, the language 
of Byron’s metrical tales has undeniably far more point and force, far 
more terseness and pliancy combined, than the diffuse and awkward 
style of Scott’s, full of lazy padding and clumsy makeshifts. But set 
almost any figure drawn by Scott beside almost any figure of Byron’s 
drawing, and the very dullest eye will hardly fail to see the difference 
between a barber’s dummy and a living man fresh from the hand of 
Velasquez or of God. Lambro is admirably described and introduced: 
Bertram Risingham is described in phrase rather conventional than 
choice, and introduced with no circumstance of any special originality 
or distinction: but when Lambro appears in person on the stage of 
action, he isas utter a nullity as any of his brother or sister puppets: 
Bertram, however roughly sketched, is a figure alive to the very finger- 
tips. The difference, of course, has been often enough pointed out 
before now, and with memorable effect, especially, by a critic on 
whom Mr. Arnold is never weary of emptying the vials of his Attic 
scorn: but on this matter I must confess that I would rather be 
right with Lord Macaulay than wrong with Mr. Arnold. Of men, to 
judge from his writings, Byron knew nothing: of women he knew 
that it was not difficult to wheedle those who were not unwilling to 
be wheedled. He also knew that excess of any kind entails a more 
or less violent and a more or less permanent reaction: and here his 
philosophy of life subsided into tittering or snivelling silence. On 
all these points Scott is as far ahead of him as Shakespeare is ahead 
of Scott. A commonplace sermon does not cease to be commonplace 
because its doctrine is unorthodox, and cynical twaddle is none the 
less twaddle because of its cynicism. Scott is doubtless, as his 
French critics used to deplore, deficient in depth and intensity of 
passion ; yet his passion too has more life and reality than Byron’s. 
It is not enough for a writer to protest that his characters are burst- 
ing and burning with passion: they must do something to second 
him—to make us feel and see that they are. And this is exactly 
what no Gulnare or Gulbeyaz of them all can do. The puppet begins 
to squeak, and we perceive at once the incompetence of the showman; 
in place of a dramatist we have ascene-painter. It follows that with 
all his blustering profession of experience and preparation for display 
Byron, when it comes to the point, proves to be really not a poet of 
passion at all. There is plenty of rant in his work, there is plenty 
of wantonness, and there is plenty of wit: but Lord Tennyson has 
put more passion into the six little stanzas of a poem published at 
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the age of twenty-four than could be distilled by compression out of 
all that Lord Byron ever wrote. In those six short stanzas, without 
effort, without pretence, without parade—in other words, without 
any of the component qualities of Byron’s serious poetry—there is 
simple and sufficient expression for the combined and contending 
passions of womanly pride and rage, physical attraction and spiritual 
abhorrence, all the outer and inner bitterness and sweetness of hatred 
and desire, resolution and fruition and revenge. And as surely and 
as greatly as the author of this poem had almost at his starting dis- 
tanced and defeated Byron as a painter of feminine passion, had 
Scott defeated and distanced him long before as a painter of mascu- 
line action. And for this among other reasons, Scott, with all his 
many shortcomings in execution, with all his gaps and flaws and 
deficiencies and defects, must surely always retain the privilege 
assigned by Thackeray to Goldsmith—high as are doubtless Gold- 
smith’s claims to that privilege—of being ‘the most beloved of 
English writers.’ Two names far higher than his will be more beloved 
as well as more honoured by those who find their deepest delight in 
the greatest achievements of dramatic and lyric poetry: but the 
lovers of this last will always be fewer, if more ardent, than the lovers 
of other and humbler, less absolute and essential forms of art; and 
though dramatic poetry, even at its highest pitch of imagination, 
appeals to a far wider and more complex audience, yet even Shake- 
speare, though less than Shelley, demands of the student who would 
know and love him something more than is common to all simple 
and healthy natures. But Sir Walter demands nothing of his reader 
beyond a fair average allowance of kindliness and manhood: the 
man must be a very Carlyle who does not love and honour him. 
His popularity may fluctuate now and then with elder readers— so 
much the worse for them: it is sure always to right itself again in a 
little time: but when it wanes among English boys and girls a 
doomsday will be dawning of which as yet there are most assuredly 
no signs or presages perceptible. Love of Scott, if a child has not 
the ill fortune to miss by some mischance the benefit of his generous 
influence, is certain to outlast all changes of interest and inclination, 
from the age when he divides a heart of six or seven with the owner’s 
first pony to the age when affectionate gratitude has rooted in the 
adult heart a hundred names and associations of his engrafting, only 
less deep and dear than those implanted there by Shakespeare's very 
self. Almost any fault may well seem pardonable in such a benefac- 
tor as this: his genius has the privilege of beauty such as Cleopatra’s : 
for vilest things become themselves in him; so that the sternest 
republicans may bless him when he is most a royalist—yes, even a 
Georgian royalist—and men of the most scrupulous honour in ques- 
tions of literary as well as other society may forgivingly overlook even 
his public association with libellers of private life and character, with 
VoL. XV.—No. 86. RR 
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conductors of such tainted publications as the Beacon and the Black- 
guard’s Magazine—such ‘ dogs and swine’ as excite, in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poem, the loathing and indignation of the very Ghetto: though 
then as now the writer and circulator of privately printed attacks on 
the personal reputation of any honourable man must have been con- 
sidered by all men of honour as a person of character too degraded to 
be damaged even by the unanswerable charges of cowardice and lying 
—a rascal whose back would dishonour the hangman’s lash, as his 
society would disgrace the keeper of a brothel; and though then as 
now the highest eminence in letters could neither have protected nor 
redeemed from the stain of an indelible ignominy, the plague-spot of 
an incurable disgrace, a name polluted by conscious and voluntary 
association with the name of so infamous a wretch. To such inter- 
course as this we need not imagine that Scott could ever have de- 
scended : but the weapons of licence and scurrility plied by some at 
least of his associates were so poisonously foul and cowardly that the 
one thing wanting to the perfection of their dishonour was the pre- 
caution of an abject and furtive semi-privacy. Something of indig- 
nation as well as regret we cannot choose but feel at the recollection 
that the hand which has bequeathed us such countless and priceless 
treasures should ever have pressed hands which had penned such 
villainies as defile the columns of the ruffianly political publications 
of his day: yet the most intolerant of moralists cannot feel towards 
him as all honest and loyal men must feel towards the writer of such 
a note as Byron addressed, in attempted self-exculpation, to the 
Consul-General at Venice in the spring of 1821—towards the coward 
who deliberately suppressed the evidence which would have proved 
him a traitor to friendship more dastardly and disloyal than ever 
selfishness has made of a man perhaps not originally or at all points 
ungenerous or malignant. 

If, then, precedence among poets is to depend upon their more or 
less valuable criticism of life, it would seem that Scott’s right of 
precedence over Byron is as unassailable as any critical position can 
possibly be made. But upon this assumption I do not care to insist ; 
being, if I must repeat the confession, unable to accept a theory 
which when reduced to any intelligible scheme of interpretation and 
application would place Theognis above Sappho and Lucan above 
Catullus. Nay, it would be somewhat difficult to prove that this 
theory would not place above Byron a writer whom on the whole I 
certainly should not incline to place higher than beside him. It is 
perhaps to the friendship and veneration of two among the most il- 
lustrious men of two succeeding generations that the name of Southey 
seems now to owe the best and most precious part of its celebrity. 
The author of Count Julian and the author of Philip van Artevelde 
have embalmed the memory of their friend with the myrrh and 
frankincense of such noble and imperishable praise, in prose and in 
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yerse, that all who revere them are bound to honour the man held so 
worthy of their reverence. That this enthusiastic veneration was 
awakened less by his capacity as a poet than by the attractive nobility 
of certain qualities in his personal character can hardly be doubted 
by any one who considers the unquestionable fact that no two poets 
were ever freer than they—that perhaps not one other living in his 
time was quite so absolutely free—from the incurable weakness which 
impairs all the merits of Southey’s verse: its facile, thin, perpetual 
prolixity of narrative, of rhetoric, and of reflection; its utter want of 
select or precise or distinctive expression for ideas which moreover 
might in most cases have been as well expressed in prose as quiet and 
as pure. The changeless amble of his blank verse, never breaking 
even into a trot, might almost make us regret even that dissonant 
jolt which Byron substituted for the long easy canter of the Spenserian 
stanza under the guidance of its original master’s serene and skilful 
hand. That he writes incomparably better English than Byron’s is 
perhaps, if the admirers of a Titanic or Cyclopean style will allow of 
the modest suggestion, a point not wholly unworthy of notice or 
regard in estimating the comparative rank and station of an English 
writer. The gift of poetic or creative imagination had been withheld 
by nature from either competitor with a perfectly absolute impar- 
tiality. There is just as much of it in Childe Harold as in Thalaba, 
and there is just as little of it in Roderick as in The Corsair. 

Mr. Arnold, with a brilliant and ingenious humour which it would 
almost be impertinence to praise, has assigned the distinctive qua- 
lities of different writers to the character and influence of the social 
rank or class in which they respectively were born. I have before 
now ventured to enter my protest against the paradoxical union of 
Byron’s name with Shelley’s as a representative of the nobler qualities 
traditionally attributed to an aristocracy. Chivalry in the deepest 
and highest sense was the key-note of Shelley’s whole character: 
Byron, generous and brave as he could show himself on special occa- 
sion, simply did not know what chivalrous feeling meant : his sense of 
honour was rather less fine than Sir John Falstatf’s. I am not refer- 
ring to his treatment, whatever it may have been, of the various 
Caroline Lambs and Jane Clermonts who uttered in public or in pri- 
vate such high-pitched notes of ululation and imprecation over his 
alleged atrocities: I am decidedly inclined to doubt whether anything 
much worse befell them at his hands than they richly and amply de- 
served. Even if the brutalities and villainies imputed by these dis- 
tressed damsels or matrons to the lover whose favours had been 
withdrawn from them could be verified in every point, they would 
not weigh so heavily against his pretentions to be taken for a type 
of the class in which honour or loyalty is the supreme principle or 
final expression of duty, as would his derelictions from this rule of 
honour, his acts of treason to that common instinct of ordinary loyalty, 
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in his relations with friends whose claim on his good faith was simple 
and indisputable by the laws of any social code whatever. Byron, 
in such matters, was sometimes as much beneath the conventional 
average level of gentle or noble manhood as Shelley was always above 
it: and the case could hardly be put more strongly or more truth- 
fully. A typical aristocrat, however lawless and reckless in his mode 
of life or habit of expression, will not exactly play at chuck-farthing 
with his word of honour, or throw the dirt of his impertinence at 
ladies who happen to have married his rivals in literary celebrity. 
He may do many things no less morally wrong than these: but these 
are things that he most emphatically and assuredly will not do. An 
infinitely less important though certainly a significant and amusing 
sign of the same inborn vulgarity was the uneasy mixture of brag 
and fidget—the two most essentially plebeian moods of mind that 
can be imagined—which would seem to have always distinguished his 
displays of pride on the subject of ancestral honours. A man who 
can show quarterings with princes—whatever may be the value of that 
accidental distinction—does not usually talk and write, as Byron so 
constantly did, in the very tone which might be expected from a 
capitalist of unknown grandparents who had just purchased a brand- 
new pedigree of literally fabulous antiquity. No: to each and all 
of Mr. Arnold’s recent claims on behalf of his unfortunate client, 
truth, with all the evidence in hand, is constrained to reply in the 
memorable phrase of Lord Jeffrey—‘ This will never do.’ If we want 
a type of patrician character, good or bad or worse or better, we must 
not look to Byron. But—still following up the suggestion of Mr. 
Arnold—we might, I think, find in Southey an almost perfect type 
of a class which has often fared somewhat hardly at his critical hands. 
Good and true and honest in every relation of life, exemplary for 
justice and admirable for kindness in his dealings with every one who 
did not offend his prejudice or disturb his self-complacency, it might 
most truly have been said of Southey ‘that after the most straitest 
sect of their religion he lived a Pharisee.’ The last letter, for example, 
that he ever addressed to Shelley, breathes, in every word of every 
phrase, the veriest insolence of self-righteousness. One of the truest 
and loyallest of grateful friends and helpful benefactors, he was as 
thorough a sample of the English middle-class in the solid all-sufficient 
narrowness of his rigid self-esteem as was Carlyle of all that is best 
and all that is worst in the typical character of the good or the bad 
peasant of fiction or of fact—brave, honest, affectionate, laborious, en- 
vious, ungrateful, malignant, and selfish. But apparently not always 
quite selfish : and demonstrably not always quite honest. 

In such .a man as Shelley it would of course be absurd to see a 
typical representative of any class. Born in a manger or a palace, 
reared in a carpenter’s shop or a prince’s castle, such an one must 
always be an equally exceptional figure on the roll of famous men. It 
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is difficult at first to see why it should be so difficult as apparently it 
is for most judges to consider a figure of this kind with any degree of 
equanimity. But it isevident that if on the one hand certain recent 
writers have been whirled by the enthusiasm of righteous reverence 
into the extravagance of apostolic adoration which bids them preach 
him to all men asa sort of poetic Messiah, wounded in the house of his 
friends, despised and rejected of men in his own generation—in all 
things like as the greatest other poets are, but without sin (to speak 
of) in person or in verse—on the other hand there are not yet wanting 
judges who deny even such claims on his behalf as would afford him 
any place at all in the front rank of poets and of men. Those who, 
like the present writer, desire above all things to preserve in all things 
the golden mean of scrupulous moderation, will content themselves 
with taking account of a few indisputable facts rather than of many 
disputable opinions. 

Mr. Arnold has spoken with exemplary contempt of Lord Jeffrey’s 
style and principles of criticism: but whenever he speaks of Shelley 
he borrows from the old Edinburgh fencing-school the rusty foil of 
that once eminent reviewer, to show off against his object of attack 
the very same tricks of fence which Jeffrey made use of, with a skill 
and strength of hand at least equal to his pupil’s, against the strug- 
gling reputation of Wordsworth. This can do no manner of harm to 
Shelley, but it must of necessity affect our estimate of the value of 
his assailant’s opinion on the subject of other men’s poetry. Words- 
worth, to Lord Jeffrey, was merely the poet of idiot boys, preaching 
pedlars, bibulous waggoners, and the mendicant class in general: his 
poetry was typified in Alice Fell’s torn cloak—‘ a wretched, wretched 
rag indeed.’ But Lord Jeffrey did not add that ‘those who extol 
him as the poet of rags, the poet of clothes-tubs, are only saying that 
he did not, in fact, lay hold upon the poet’s right subject-matter.’ 
He would have known that outside ‘the all-miscreative brain’ of a 
critical jester these erroneous persons had and could have no existence: 
that those who extolled Wordsworth, though the scope of their admira- 
tion might or might not include the poems which dealt with such 
matters, extolled him as the poet of things very different from these. 
And Jeffrey’s imitator in this trick of criticism cannot surely affect 
to imagine that ‘ those who extol him as the poet of clouds, the poet 
of sunsets, —if any there be whose estimate of his poetry is based 
exclusively or mainly on their value for such attributes of his genius 
—are in any truer or fitter sense to be accepted as representatives of 
Shelley’s real admirers, than are those sickly drivellers over the name 
of another great poet, the fulsome worshippers of weakness whose 
nauseous adoration Mr. Arnold has so justly rebuked, to be fairly 
accepted as representatives of those who share his admiration for the 
genius of Keats. These, I must be allowed to say, are the sort of 
¢ritical tricks which recoil upon the critic who makes use of them for 
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a showy and hazardous instant. Those to whom, as to the humble t 
writer at present engaged in rash controversy with ‘the most dis- b 
tinguished Englishman of his time,’ the name of Shelley seems 1 
to be indisputably the third—if not the second—on the list of our a 
greatest poets, no more extol him as exclusively or principally the a 
poet of clouds and sunsets than Mr. Arnold extols Wordsworth as o! 
the poet of rags and tatters or Keats as the poet of underbred and eC 
weakly sensuousness. Not that we do not prefer the nebulosity of 4 
Shelley at his cloudiest to the raggedness of Wordsworth at his p 
raggedest or the sickliness of Keats at his sickliest: but this is a of 
point quite beside the main question. Averting our faces from the or 
clouds and sunsets whose admirers give so much offence to Mr. mi 
Arnold, what we see in his own judgment on Shelley and Byron Wl 
might be symbolically described as a sunset of critical judgment in of 
a cloud of hazy paradox. It is a singular certainty that on the al 
subject of Shelley this noble poet and brilliant critic has never got far 
beyond what may be called the ‘Johnny Keats’ stage of criticism. ma 
The Shelley of his imagination has exactly as much in common with bel 
the author of the Ode to Liberty as the Keats of Gifford’s or Wilson’s its 
had in common with the author of the Ode to a Nightingale. The of 
main features of the phantom’s character are apparently these: en- hay 
thusiastic puerility of mind, incurable unsoundness of judgment, pat 
resistless excitability of emotion and helpless inability of intelligence, and 
consumptive wakefulness of fancy and feverish impotence of reason, Ess 
a dreamily amiable uselessness and a sweetly fantastic imbecility : in for 
a word, the qualities of a silly angel. I venture, in the face of a its | 
very general opinion, to doubt whether such a poet as this ever cow 
existed: but I do not doubt at all that none was ever further from gras 
any resemblance to such a type than Percy Bysshe Shelley. He poi 
wrote very silly stories at school, and villainously bad verses at to ii 
college: but it is not on this undeniable rather than exceptional wart 
fact that the theory of his inspired idiocy—for that is really what it the 
comes to—has ever, to my knowledge, been grounded. Only the Eur 
hysterical school of critics would deny or dream of denying that until reac 
the beneficent influence of Coleridge and Wordsworth had wrought Wor 
its full effect upon the two greatest among the younger men of their J or B 
time, Shelley, in the first stage of his apprenticeship to verse, might the : 
have been accurately described or defined as Hayley in the spangles J capil 
of a harlequin, and Keats as Rosa Matilda in a shopboy’s jacket. the : 
This is even more certain, if possible, than that Keats afterwards the t 
showed himself equal—if not, at his very best, superior—to Words- J ¢al d 
worth, in poetry pure and simple; or that Shelley, if neither he nor chos 
any man that ever lived could outsoar the highest flights of Coleridge's | sight 
transcendent song, did far more work of the highest kind in eight or | histo 
mora 






nine years than Coleridge in upwards of forty ; and that in point of 
manly conscience and moral emotion, elevation of nature and forti- 
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tude of mind, the gulf is not wider between Dryden and Milton, 
between Horace and Sophocles, than between Coleridge and Shelley. 
This, however, may be considered insufficient proof that he was other, 
after all, than a dreamer of dreams, a dweller among the intangible 
and visionary creations of a gentle, fitful, disorderly, moonstruck sort 
of mind. But it is evident that in Shelley the reasoning faculty was 
comparatively ripe before the imaginative or creative power had out- 
grown its greenest and sourest stage of crudity. I certainly do not 
propose to set up his early philosophical or political essays as models 
of original or profound reflection, of untimely maturity in reasoning 
or subtle conclusiveness of combination in the recast and rearrange- 
ment of other men’s positions; nor probably did the boys themselves 
who compiled that luckless little pamphlet mistake their ‘ Necessity 
of Atheism ’ for a final and exhaustive piece of ratiocination: but as 
a neat and compact summary of a very simple argument it is surely 
far from discreditable to their intelligence: and as an answer to 
many far cruder and shallower forms of appeal or objection on 
behalf of more popular assumptions, it is in its way and in 
its degree neither ineffective nor insufficient. More juvenile echoes 
of more facile conclusions on the other side of the question might 
have earned for the young champions of orthodoxy the admiring 
patronage of applause for precocious rectitude of spiritual intuition 
and premature command of speculative thought. Shelley’s subsequent 
Essay on Deism is surely a work of remarkable precocity and promise 
for a man too young to have taken his degree; remarkable alike for 
its grave and sedate command of irony sustained through the whole 
course of the oblique and double-edged argument, and for its steady 
grasp and manipulation of the subject from the serious and covert 
point of view which it was the young controversialist’s design at once 
to indicate and to veil. In politics, Shelley looked steadfastly for- 
ward to the peaceful and irreversible advance of republican principle, 
the gradual and general prevalence of democratic spirit throughout 
Europe, till the then omnipotent and omnipresent forces of universal 
reaction should be gently but thoroughly superseded and absorbed. 
Wordsworth could apparently see nothing between existing Georgian 
or Bourbonian society and a recrudescence of revolutionary chaos but 
the maintenance of such divine institutions as rotten boroughs and 
capital punishment. I do not ask which poet held the nobler and 
the more inspiriting views of the immediate future: I ask which of 
the two showed himself the befogged, befooled, self-deluded, unpracti- 
cal dreamer among the clouds and sunsets of his chosen solitude and his 
chosen faith, and which approved bimself the man of insight and fore- 
sight, the more practical and the more rational student of contemporary 
history, alike in its actual pageant of passing phenomena and in its 
moral substance of enduring principles and lessons? I know nothing 
more amusing and amazing than the placid imperturbable persistency 
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with which the conservative or reactionary class is prone to claim 
and assume—of all things in the world—the credit of being at any 
rate the practical party, as opposed to the dreamy and visionary herd 
of hot-brained young poets and crack-brained old enthusiasts. For 
example, it was, if I rightly remember, in the fifth or sixth year of the 
empire of cutpurses and cutthroats, that a young freshman of eighteen 
or nineteen was courteously invited to give his opinion on the French 
and Italian questions of that year in a gathering of distinguished as 
well as grave and reverend seniors, and on his modest avowal that he 
did venture to believe in the principles and teaching of men who 
ventured to believe in the realization of Italian unity, and to disbe- 
lieve in the durable solidity of the fortune which had seated Jonathan 
Wild the Less on the imperial throne of France, found without the 
slightest touch of surprise that such an ingenuous confession of wrong- 
headed boyish perversity was received with a general kindly smile of 
amusement, and a kindly particular exhortation to retain as long as 
he could find it possible to retain these enthusiastic illusions so natural 
to his age. And in effect, even in face of the crushing refutation 
which has since been supplied by the practical and unanswerable 
evidence of historic facts, he has not seen reason to forego them even 
at the present day. Mr. Arnold has chosen as a subject for special 
praise—indeed, as the crowning and redeeming point of interest in 
an otherwise commonplace if not unworthy character—Byron’s as- 
pirations after a republic, his expressed conviction that ‘the king- 
times are fast finishing,’ his full and whole-hearted acceptance of the 
assured prospect that ‘there will be blood shed like water and tears 
like mist, but the peoples will conquer in the end.’ Mr. Arnold can 
scarcely, I should imagine, be readier than I to give all due credit and 
all possible sympathy to the writer of these wise and noble words: 
but he seems to overlook the fact that if this feature in Byron’s 
character is deserving of such credit and such sympathy, in Shelley’s, 
whose whole nature was pervaded and harmonized by the in- 
spiration of this faith, it is tenfold more worthy of reverence and 
regard. Mr. Arnold is fond of scriptural and especially of Pauline 
illustrations: it is probably the influence of his example which brings 
to my mind the difference between the chief captain of Jerusalem 
and the apostle his prisoner. With a great sum had Claudius Lysias 
obtained the freedom of a Roman citizen: but Paul was free born. 
Byron had attained to his faith in the future of republican Europe 
and the fall of existing institutions at a heavy cost of personal dis- 
appointment, dissatisfaction, and irritation with his own circumstances 
and experiences: but Shelley ‘was born so high’: it was in the in- 
evitable and unalterable essence of his nature ‘to dally with the wind, 
and scorn the sun.’ For all that on Mr. Arnold’s own showing deserves 
praise in Byron, Shelley deserves praise incomparably more exalted 
and unqualified. But Mr. Arnold, in a passage which if the argu- 
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ment would allow me to pass it over I should really be reluctant to 
transcribe, affirms that ‘ Byron threw himself upon poetry as his 
organ; and in poetry his topics were not Queen Mab, and the Witch 
of Atlas, and the Sensitive Plant, they were the upholders of the old 
order, George the Third, and Lord Castlereagh, and the Duke of 
Wellington, and Southey, and they were the canters and tramplers of 
the great world, and they were his enemies and himself.’ If I wanted 
an instance of provincial and barbarian criticism, of criticism inspired 
by a spirit of sour unreasonableness, a spirit of bitterness and darkness, 
I should certainly never dream of seeking further than this sentence 
for the illustration required. It is almost too contemptibly easy to 
retort in kind by observing that when Shelley threw himself upon poetry 
as his organ, his topics were not Hours of Idleness, and Hints from 
Horace, and the Waltz, they were the redemption of the world by the 
martyrdom of righteousness, and the regeneration of. mankind through 
‘Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance’; and -they were the 
heroism of Beatrice and the ascension of Adonais, and_, they were the 
resurrection of Italy and of Greece, and they,were the divinest things of 
nature, made more divine through the interpretation of love infallible 
and the mastery of insuperable song.— But so to retort, though the 
reply would be as perfectly legitimate as the parody is exactly ac- 
curate, were to answer a perverse man of genius according to his 


perversity; and I will rather content myself with a serious indication 
of this astonishing criticism as matter for serious regret-——not, as- 
suredly, on Shelley’s account ; nor even, perhaps, on Byron’s. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


(To le conclude?.) 
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THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


At No. 24 Old Bond Street is the habitation of a Society which for a 
period of nearly thirty-five years has had for its object to make 
generally known the purest and worthiest remains of the arts of 
former times, more especially the works of the most eminent early 
painters—Italian, Flemish, and German—and the most remarkable 
monuments of Italian sculpture, both of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. The chief aim of the society, however, has been to obtain 
and reproduce in a popular form correct drawings of those frescoes 
which are little known, and in danger vf ruin either from neglect or 
miscalled ‘restoration.’ It has during that period been doing this 
work quietly and unostentatiously, but if anyone wishes to form 
some idea of what that work has been, and the wide area over which 
it has been extended, let him pay a visit to the Society’s rooms and 
see its collection of water-colour copies from Italian fresco-paint- 
ings, illustrating the principal periods of the art, chronologically 
arranged on the walls, and ready for publication whenever opportu- 
nity and means allow. In two apartments-—now over a perfumer’s 
shop, but formerly comprising the studio of £i: Thomas Lawrence— 
may be found an exhibition which is but little frequented by the public, 
apparently because it is open gratuitously instead of at the charge 
of a shilling. This exhibition consists of a series of small but care- 
fully-executed coloured drawings from various Italian frescoes, from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries, of which we can enumerate 
only the most important. First come the solemn and impressive, 
though rude productions of Cimabue in the Upper Church at Assisi. 
Then two series by Giotto: one from the same place, illustrating the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi; the other from the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
exhibiting the cardinal virtues and vices, painted in chiaroscuro. 
Then the works of Fra Angelico in a chapel of the Vatican, illustrat- 
ing the mission and martyrdom of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence. 
Then several of Benozzo Gozzoli: firstly in the Riccardi Chapel, 
Florence, representing the journey of the three kings; secondly, at 
Montefalco, giving scenes from the life of St. Francis; thirdly, at 


1 The writer is alone responsible for the statements and opinions in this article. 
The Council of the Arundel Society is not responsible in any way. 
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San Gimignano, illustrating the life of St. Augustine. Next follow 
specimens of Botticelli, from Florence; of Filippo and Filippino 
Lippi, from Prato and Rome, and some scenes from the history of 
St. Helena’s discovery of the Cross, by Piero della Francesca, in 
S. Francesco at Arezzo. Then the series of frescoes by the Floren- 
tine and Umbrian quattro-centisti on the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel. Next the works of Mantegna in the Eremitani Church at 
Padua, the originals of which are wofully dilapidated, and in parts 
have even quite disappeared. Then the beautiful series by Ghirlan- 
dajo, illustrating the lives of the Virgin and John the Baptist, 
which adorns the choir walls of S. M. Novella at Florence. Then 
comes the ‘ Paradiso,’ from the celebrated ‘ Last Judgment’ by Luca 
Signorelli in the Cathedral of Orvieto. Lastly, examples from various 
localities of frescoes by Perugino, Pinturicchio, Razzi (Sodoma), 
Andrea del Sarto, Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, Raffaelle in 
the Vatican Stanze, Peruzzi, Titian, Paolo Veronese, Tiepolo. At 
the same time, if the visitor desires it, he can be shown a large col- 
lection of the original drawings which have already been reproduced 
by chromo-lithography, and which are at present ‘put aside or locked 
up from want of space; drawings which we would venture to suggest 
might not unprofitably be exhibited to the public, either at the South 
Kensington Museum or in some of the unused basement rooms of, 
the National Gallery, when its enlargement is completed. 

In addition to these drawings the visitor would find exhibited a 
series of fac-similes, in so-called ‘fictile ivory,’ of ancient ivory 
carvings extending over a period from the second to the fifteenth 
century; and these fac-similes can be procured at a very moderate 
price by any one, whether a member of the Society or a stranger. Nor 
is this all. Shortly after the formation of the Society, in conformity 
with the catholic principles on which it was founded for assisting the 
study of all the best remains of art in whatever age or country, an 
attempt was made to illustrate ancient classical sculpture by bringing 
out for sale reduced casts from some of the Elgin marbles, superior in 
workmanship to any previously known. By the ingenious process of 
the late Mr. Cheverton, reductions were made of the Ilissus, Theseus, 
the horse’s head from the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, and aslab 
from the Parthenon frieze. Specimens of these admirable reductions, 
exhibiting not merely the form of the originals reproduced on a 
smaller scale with mathematical exactness, but even the abrasions 
and dilapidations of surface which the marble had sustained by time 
are still to be seen at the society’s office; though, unfortunately, 
casts are no longer to be obtained, the original moulds being worn 
out, and the smallness of the demand for such works not justifying 
the making of new ones. 

In the year 1858 Sir Henry Layard wrote a very full and admi- 
rable article in the Quarterly Review on the aims and progress of 
this Society ; but as a quarter of a century. has passed over our heads 
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from the publication of that article, it is not unfair to presume that 
many persons have grown up since then who, taking a deep interest 
in art, would gladly have much of the information contained in it 
re-conveyed to them, together with an account of the society’s 
doings from that period. It is impossible to avoid a certain amount 
of plagiarism, but the writer has beforehand asked for and received 
plenary absolution from Sir H. Layard, and he also does not scruple 
to borrow verbatim from the ‘Account of Twenty-five Years of 
the Arundel Society,’ published by Mr. Maynard, the late secre- 
tary. 

Thirty or forty years ago the facilities offered for the study of art 
were far inferior to what they now are. At that time few were the 
persons who cared to investigate it scientifically, but there were a 
certain few who loved it very dearly, and who were brought together 
on that account. The National Gailery was then a comparatively 
small collection of pictures, the South Kensington Museum did not 
exist. Of art schools, except the Royal Academy, there were none. 
Independently of all higher reasons for such teaching, it was not yet 
perceived that to hold our own with the foreign manufacturer we 
must be prepared to enter the lists on even terms with him. Con- 
stant intercourse with beautiful objects in galleries, museums, schools, 
corrected the foreign taste, but it wasa hard struggle for Englishmen, 
whose eyes rarely rested on anything beautiful, to contend against 
these advantages. One man, however, the Prince Consort, stood forth 
at that time, and by his great influence laid the foundation of the 
art movement which has since attained such proportions in English 
society, and which, instead of falling off, is increasing daily and 
establishing in most of our larger towns museums, galleries, art 
lectures, and art schools. Long, however, before this general movement, 
a certain number of those persons to whom we have alluded, being 
deeply interested in and conversant with art, felt that it would be a 
noble object’ to introduce among their countrymen a knowledge of 
the great principles of historical and monumental painting as dis- 
played especially in Italian fresco. Except to a few travellers in Italy, 
fresco was unknown; indeed, except from an occasional visit to a 
private gallery, and to the Exhibition of the Old Masters at the 
British Institution, little was known of Italian painting by the mass 
of even the highest classes in society. It was the fashion, it is true, 
during the last century, for young men of high position to make the 
‘grand tour,’ and many of them returned‘from Italy with noble 
pictures which still adorn the houses of their descendants ; but the un- 
trained taste of those days was directed to the works of masters of 
the later schools, rather than to the simplicity, earnestness, and re- 
verence of the earlier masters. The purse-strings of the English 
traveller opened widely for the works of the Caracci, Guido, Domeni- 
chino, and fortunately also to Titian and to Raffaelle, while Bellinis 
and Cimas and Mantegnas, and even Fra Angelicos were but in slight 
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request. They were not understood until a later period. At the time 
referred to, however, a purer taste was beginning to make itself felt. 
There were young men springing up of strong artistic feelings, to 
whom it was apparent that the history of fresco was the history of art 
in its highest and most spirited development from the fourteenth to 
nearly the middle of the sixteenth century. They visited with eager- 
ness and delight the various shrines throughout Italy in which these 
treasures were to be found. When once the Gothic spirit fully ex- 
ercised its influence on Italian architecture in the thirteenth century, 
there arose soon after that long line of illustrious fresco-painters which 
may be said to have ended with Raffaelle and his contemporaries, and 
which raised the art to the highest eminence it ever attained. 
Architecture in all ages and countries is the forerunner of painting 
and sculpture. For two centuries and a half these painters laboured, 
following the architect over the broad face of the Peninsula. There 
is scarcely a church during that period built, from the Alps to the 
shores of Calabria, the walls of which they did not adorn with their 
pencils. In the stately cathedrals of the city, in the humble chapel 
by the wayside, in the silent cloister of the convent, in the busy town- 
hall of the Republic, so many illustrated books were outspread before 
the multitude in which each one might by pictorial representation 
learn the truths and traditions of his faith, or his duties as a citizen of 
the State. The amount of work accomplished by the painter during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century is truly wonderful. Age and 
neglect, the inevitable havoc of time and the wanton mischief of men, 
combined and exerted with extraordinary energy, have failed to ob- 
literate the traces of his art, though they have destroyed for ever 
some of its most glorious results. But what is even more remarkable 
than the extent of the work is its almost exclusive object—devotional 
teaching. There is scarcely an important fresco of this period which 
is not of a religious or moral tendency, either representing a Scriptural 
story, a sacred legend, or an allegory inculcating the excellence of 
virtue and faith as the blessings of good government. Even when 
subjects from pagan mythology or classical history are introduced, as 
by Taddeo di Bartolo in the chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, 
or by Pietro Perugino in the Exchange at Perugia, it is with a view 
to illustrate and enforce the truth and authority of Divine revelation 
and the doctrines of Christian theology. ‘** Ye of gentle spirit,” 
exclaims old Cennini in his quaint treatise on painting, ‘who are 
lovers of this art and devoted to its pursuit, adorn yourselves with 
the garments of love, of modesty, of obedience, and of perseverance.” 
He who had to teach virtue and holiness to others was in the first 
place to lead a virtuous and holy life himself.’ ? 

To make these works known and appreciated in England through 
some adequate mode of publication would be, it was felt, a noble enter- 


2 Sir H. Layard. 
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prise. The materials were abundant but scattered, little accessible, and 
in some instances passing away. When beauty lies in conception rather 
than execution, the most exact reproductions would present but little 
of popular attractiveness, and there was but small hope of their being 
undertaken by the ordinary modes of publication. 

Combination, which had proved so effective in the cultivation of 
literature, science, and archeology, had, previously to the foundation 
of the Arundel Society, been employed only to a very limited extent 
in promoting the knowledge of art. The productions, indeed, of 
ancient Greece and her colonies, their edifices and their sculptures, 
had been illustrated by the labours of the Dilettanti Society, and 
much light was thrown upon medizval architecture through means of 
several institutions devoted exclusively to its elucidation. But no 
such body had attempted the systematic study of the monuments of 
painting or of the kindred arts in which the Middle Ages were so 
eminently succesful. 

In the year 1848 several distinguished amateurs met together, 
and determined to found a society to supply these deficiencies. The 
originator of the movement was the late Mr. Bellenden Ker, a well- 
known lawyer of that time, who had, in connection with Lord 
Brougham, taken an active part in the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and was anxious to introduce some similar agency 
into the region of art. He at first looked to literary rather than 
graphic publications, and proposed to bring together all who were 
most capable of writing on special branches of art hitherto little 
known to Englishmen, and chiefly to illustrate the history and 
remains of early Italian painting. The first meeting took place at 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Eastlake’s house, and included Mr. Ker, 
Mr. Oldfield, who is still an active member of the Society, and the 
late Signor Aubrey Bezzi, who held for some years the post of hono- 
rary secretary, till he returned to his native land as a member of the 
Sardinian Parliament. Mr. Ruskin was then invited, and cordially 
joined the movement with Mr. Newton, of the British Museum. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Lindsay, Lord Herbert of Lea, and Mr. 
Samuel Rogers, lent their names to the new Council, and Sir John 
Hippisley, a well-known connoisseur of old engravings, became an 
active member. The council at once put themselves in communica- 
tion with the late Ludwig Griiner, who had great knowledge of all 
the schools and productions of painting in Italy, of the literary and 
other materials which existed for illustrating them, and of the means 
of getting copies and executing engravings of such as it might be 
resolved to publish. The governing body of the society was soon 
after strengthened by important accessions: by Mr. Charteris (now 
Lord Wemyss), who has remained its steadfast supporter, and who 
generally does the duties of chairman at the annual meeting with his 
well-known skill; by the late Tom Taylor; G. F. Watts, R.A.; 
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G. Richmond, R.A.; the late H. W. Phillips, the portrait-painter ; 
the late Henry Danby Seymour; and Sir Francis Scott, an enthusias- 
tic devotee of art, also now deceased. Thus was the society launched. 
With little public demonstration, but after considerable private exer- 
tion, about 500 persons were induced to join it and to give each a 
guinea a year without conditions, leaving the council to issue any 
publications they thought proper in return, or even no publications 
at all if the funds did not permit. The chief difficulties at first were 
not as regards the class of subjects to be illustrated, but as to the 
medium by which adequate illustration was to be effected. Chromo- 
lithography was then in its infancy; line engraving, as practised in 
England, was never well adapted to early Italian paintings, and was 
now less and less cultivated; mezzotint, in which English art a 
hundred years ago was admirably represented, was virtually extinct ; 
wood-cutting alone seemed able to hold its ground against the 
formidable rivalry of photography. Both engraving and wood-cut- 
ting were resorted to during the early operations of the society ; 
the first for the illustration of Fra Angelico’s frescoes in the 
Vatican, the second in those of Giotto in the Arena Chapel at Padua. 
It must, however, be confessed that these early works, particularly the 
second, were by no means generally attractive, and that the success 
of the society seemed for some time after very doubtful. But succour, 
effective succour, was at hand. About the year 1852, Mr. (now Sir 
Henry) Layard, having returned from the exploration of Nineveh, and 
having no longer any public employment, turned his energies to 
Italian art. Traversing Central and North Italy, he made tracings in 
outline with his own hand from the most interesting groups and 
figures in the frescoes of the masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. On coming to England he was elected to the Council, and 
at once proposed that all the society’s efforts should be thrown into 
chromo-lithography. Nor was this all; he determined to make a strong 
impression by the splendour of the publications, believing that new 
members would thereby be attracted, additional funds raised, and the 
society placed in an influential and secure position for thefuture. Accord- 
ingly he volunteered, at his own expense, to add to the one chromo- 
lithograph which the Council had agreed on as the annual publication 
for 1856 a second and no less interesting subject, by obtaining from 
Signor Marianecci, of Rome, a water-colour copy of Perugino’s ‘ Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian’ at Panicale, having this printed in colour by 
chromo-lithography, with five heads in the fresco engraved in outline 
from his own tracings, and accompanying it with the memoir of 
Perugino and of the fresco, which will be more fully referred to here- 
after when the literary work of the society is described. Mr. Layard 
carried his colleagues with him; his public-spirited offer was accepted 
and was attended with such success that the Council were enabled to 
act with almost a profuseness of liberality henceforward to their sub- 
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scribers; all apprehension of collapse being at an end when the 
society’s popularity was thus re-established. 

Chromo-lithography was adopted, but unfortunately there was no 
school of that art in England adequate to the representation of 
Italian fresco. With much regret, therefore, after more than one 
failure at home, the Council were constrained to give their commis- 
sions to Messrs. Storek and Kramer, of Berlin, and under the guidance 
of Herr Griiner, to whom the supervision of the work was now en- 
trusted, their productions have given the highest satisfaction. The 
Arundel Society may justly claim to be the principal promoter of 
chromo-lithography in its highest form, by showing through their 
publications what it is capable of effecting. It is true that a certain 
want of atmosphere, of a harmonious gradation of tints, and of lumi- 
nous shadows is almost inseparable from the mechanical process em- 
ployed. Still, on the whole, it represents very fairly the simple and 
comparatively flat tones of fresco. It has been also applied by the 
Society, though sparingly, to the reproduction of oil paintings ; but 
the result has not always been successful. It has thus been described 
by a most competent judge: ‘ The effect of many pictures on the 
mind is in chief part owing to the power and play of their light and 
darker colours given with all the force that oil colour can produce. 
The vigour of the oil material and the “ impasto” inseparably con- 
nected with it become lost, and the result verges on the tea-tray 
style, and is even minus the sort of transparency which that style after 
a fashion retains. Life and glow depart altogether, and instead of 
the infinite mystery which is conveyed by the subtle change of tone 
and tint in the dark and darker shade of the oil colours, you have 
only a comparatively dull, heavy, and woolly surface.’ This very true 
criticism shows the objections which exist to the recommendations 
made from time to time to the Society that some fine examples of oil 
painting, not generally known, should be selected for reproduction. 

It was on the suggestion of Sir Charles Eastlake that the name of 
‘The Arundel Society’ was given to it, after Thomas Howard, Ear] of 
Arundel, the acquirer of the Arundel Marbles, ‘ the father of virtue in 
England and the Mecenas of all polite arts.’ Its expressed object 
was ‘ the preservation of the records and the diffusion of the know- 
ledge of the most important monuments of painting and scuipture 
remaining from past time, especially of such as were either from their 
locality difficult of general access or from any peculiar causes 
threatened by violence and decay.’ The primary subject selected for 
illustration was to be Italian fresco painting ; a minor though not un- 
important attention was to be given to the reproduction of paintings 
in oils; whilst sculpture, both classical and medizval, whether in 
monumental marbles or more portable ivory, was to be treated under 
a separate system of publication. 

It is now high time to turn to the work executed by the Society. 
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It has already been mentioned that during the first three years its 
labours were mainly directed to the frescoes of Fra Angelico in the chapel 
of Nicholas the Fifth in the Vatican, and to the illustrated edition of 
the painter’s life. The four following years were occupied with the 
works of Giotto in the Arena Chapel, Padua. Then came the adop- 
tion of chromo-lithography, the representation by this medium of the 
interior of the Arena Chapel, as the complement of the wood engravings 
illustrating its frescoes, and the publication, by the generous assistance 
of Sir Henry Layard, of Perugino’s fresco at Panicale, illustrated at 
once by chromo-lithography, engraving, and biographical memoir. 
From the year 1856, which witnessed this extraordinary return for 
the subscription of a guinea, the new life of the Society may be dated. 
Without enumerating separately the production of each successive 
year, the magnitude of the contribution made by their means to the 
illustration of early Italian art may be sufficiently gathered from 
the names of the painters whose works have formed the subjects of the 
annual publications. Before entering on this list, however, it is right 
to quote from the Quarterly Review the description given by 
Sir Henry Layard himself of the state in which the frescoes of the 
golden age of Italian art then generally were. He writes thus :— 


Covering as they did in rich profusion the sides within and without of town 
halls, cathedrals, chapels, and convents, they were exposed to every kind of 
destruction. The suppression of religious orders and of ancient municipal corpora- 
tions during periods of revolution and conquest led to the destruction, the abandon- 
ment, and frequently to the pulling down of these buildings. Such has been the 
fate of many of those public palaces, the palaces of the people, glorious monuments 
of Italian liberty, throwing heavenwards their machicolated towers amid the vine- 
tangled valleys or fromthe olive-clad hills their massive architecture casting its 
cool dark shade over the narrow streets beneath. Stately and stern without, yet 
within all glowing with the fairest treasures of art, fit emblems of those who had 
raised them when Italy was still their own and the Italian mind was as yet free! 


Sir Henry then proceeds to describe the various stages of their 


degradation :— 


When the deep religious feeling of the Middle Ages, that union of childlike 
faith with an earnest impatience of the vices and power of the priesthood, the 
Dantesque spirit of Catholicism, gave way to an uninquiring pietism and a cowardly 
resignation to priestly authority, the nimble brush of the Academies swept over the 
solemn, heartfelt outpourings of the early masters, leaving in their stead theatrical 
groups of muscular apostles and anatomic saints, happily forthe most part invisible 
in whitewash and chiaroscuro. Next succeeded the age of whitewash, when a 
large portion of mankind seem suddenly to have been seized with the idea that all 
that is not white is dirt. Then the ‘operaio’ of the South, like his fellow the 
churchwarden of the North, with the lime pail in one hand and the broom in the 
other, restored the walls disfigured by old pictures and ‘roba di Giotto,’ in which 
popes, monks, and kings were not always treated with the greatest respect, to a 
virgin purity more befitting the taste of the time. Lastly, the foreign invader and 
occupier of Italy still quarters his soldiers and stables his horses in the desecrated 
church and convent [this was written in 1858, during Austrian occupation] 
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wantoning in the destruction of what little may remain of their priceless monu- 
ments. <A few noble old frescoes that by their almost divine beauty may have 
stayed the hand of even the Italian destroyer, gradually yielded to the ladder and 
nails of the sacristan and carpenter. Who that has wandered in the highways and 
byways of Italy has not watched the preparation for a ‘festa’? Garlands of 
flowers and green boughs stretching across the street, and the perfume of bay leaves 
trampled under the feet of a listless crowd, invite you through the curtained door 
of a neighbouring church. The solemn chanting of vespers rising from the dark 
choir behind the high altar is well nigh lost in the clatter of the hammer. The 
rays of the falling sun stream through the jewelled windows upon the gorgeous 
hangings of crimson silk embroidered with gold trailing upon the filthy pavement. 
Ponderous ladders are reared against the painted aisles, and large nails are driven 
in with remorseless hands. Flakes of yielding plaster fall in showers to the ground, 
and things that have cost years of earnest thought and loving labour are gone for 
ever. On the following days the fumes of incense and the smoke of a thousand 
tapers roll up from the altars, and, uniting with the fetid exhalations of an Italian 
crowd, curdle over the walls. Talk of Londonsmoke, why, Italian neglect, indiffer- 
ence, and ignorance have done more to deprive the world of some of its noblest and 
most precious monuments of art than could be accomplished by the atmosphere of 














ten Londons.* 





We may now enumerate the masters whose frescoes have been 
published in colour by the Society: Giotto, two frescoes from the 
Upper Church at Assisi, and the head of Dante from the Bargello at 
Florence, happily recovered from its covering of whitewash by the 
exertions of Mr. Kirkup and Signor Bezzi; Fra Angelico’s frescoes in 
the Vatican, already mentioned, and several of those painted by him 
in the cells of the Convent of St. Mark, Florence ; Ottaviano Nelli’s 
fresco at S. Maria Nuova, Gubbio; two of Andrea Mantegna’s at 
the Eremitani Church, Padua; another by Jacopo d’Avanzo, in S§. 
Antonio, in the same city; Fra Bartolommeo’s at the Convent of San 
Marco, and at the Villa of the Frati di San Marco, Florence—the 
latter greatly injured by the dampness of the walls; Bazzi at S. 
Domenico, and at Sta. Anna at Siena, and also at Monte Oliveto; 
Pacchiarotto’s at the Oratory of S. Catherine of Siena; Pietro Loren- 
zetti’s at Assisi; Cavallini’s, also at Assisi; Piero della Francesca’s 
at Borgo S. Sepolero; Bartolommeo Montagna’s at the Church of SS. 
Nazzaro and Celso, Verona; Perugino’s at Panicale, at the Convent 
of S. M. Maddalena de’ Pazzi, Florence; at S. Francesco del Monte, 
Perugia; at S. Maria de’ Bianchi at Citta della Pieve, and in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome ; Pinturicchio’s at Spello, which from neglect 
are rapidly disappearing ; also by the same painter, scenes in the 
life of Pope Enea Silvio Piccolomini in the Library of Siena, and a 
fresco at Monte Oliveto, near S. Gimignano; of Luini, the beautiful 
burial of S. Catherine, now at the Brera, Milan, and all his frescoes 
at Saronno; of Giovanni Sanzio, a fresco at S. Domenico, Cagli; 
and of his more illustrious son Raffaelle, five in the Vatican Stanze 
and one in the Church of 8. Maria della Pace, Rome; of Signorelli, 
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one, and of Michel Angelo three from the Sistine Chapel; of Melozzo 
da Forli, the famous fresco of Pope Sixtus IV. giving audience, 
and another fresco of the heads of two angels in the Sacristy of St. 
Peter’s, Rome; of Titian, one at the Scuola del Santo, Padua; of 
Leonardo da Vinci, one at San Onofrio, Rome; of Domenico Ghir- 
landajo, four frescoes at S. Trinita, S. Maria Novella, and the Ognis- 
santi, Florence ; of Masolino and Masaccio, several in the Brancacci 
Chapel, Florence; of Filippino Lippi, some in the same chapel, and 
another in the Badia at Florence ; of Francesco Francia, two at S, 
Cecilia, Bologna; of Andrea del Sarto, four frescoes in the Convent 
of the Annunziata at Florence; of Benozzo Gozzoli, one at- S. 
Gimignano, one at Montefalco, and two of his beautiful frescoes in 
the Riccardi Chapel, Florence, now being reproduced from drawings 
by Herr Kaiser. 

But while directing their resources mainly to the publication of 
frescoes, the Council have not thought it right to exclude altogether 
important examples of panel painting, whether in tempera or oil. 
Thus they have brought out chromo-lithographs from pictures by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, Albertinelli, Giorgione, Girolamo dei 
Libri; and are now preparing for publication subjects from pictures 
by Simone Memmi and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. They have even in- 
cluded, to make the field of illustration as comprehensive as possible, 
a few of the earliest and finest examples of the Flemish and German 
schools, such as the great altar-piece of the Adoration of the Lamb at 
Ghent, by the brothers Van Eyck; a triptych at Bruges, and an 
altar-piece in the Cathedral at Liibeck by Memling, a small picture 
by Meister Wilhelm, and the Dombild, or great altar-piece of the 
Cathedral, by Meister Stephan, both at Cologne; the two pictures of 
the Four Apostles at Munich, and the Adoration of the Trinity at 
Vienna, by Albert Durer; the family group at Darmstadt by Holbein 
of the Burgomaster Mayer in presence of the Madonna; and a portrait 
of Queen Mary of England at Madrid, by Antonio More. 

Nor have the remains of ancient classic fresco been thought in- 
admissible. When the excavations in the grounds of the Farnesina 
Palace were made four years ago, some wall decorations of the 
best period of Roman art were disclosed. The writer well remembers 
his amazement at their brilliancy, and gaiety, and grace, on the 
second day after their discovery, when the water of the Tiber was 
still trickling from them. Alas! most of these speedily faded; but 
the Society has been able to secure the reproduction of one, supposed 
to represent ‘ The Nursing of the Infant Bacchus,’ which it is hoped 
will shortly be brought out in chromo-lithography. As a contribu- 
tion, also, to historical no less than artistic lore, the very remarkable 
diptych of Richard the Second before the Madonna and attendant 
saints, preserved at Wilton House, has, by permission of Kord Pem- 
broke, been copied and published. This somewhat mygfexio 
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has had the advantage of being illustrated with much learning and 
research by the Director of the National Portrait Gallery, Mr, 
Scharf; and his treatise can be obtained by purchasers together with 
the chromo. 

The mention of this valuable essay introduces us naturally to 
another department of the Society’s publications, which, though it 
has never attained the importance contemplated for it in early days 
by Mr. Bellenden Ker, has nevertheless contributed much to the 
primary object of promoting the knowledge of art; we mean the 
literary contributions, both of members of the Council and strangers, 
accompanying and illustrating the various graphic publications. The 
first production of this class was the work of Signor Bezzi, a transla- 
tion of Vasari’s Life of Fra Angelico, illustrated with notes and 
twenty-one outlines by Mr. Scharf, from some of the painter’s works, 
The next was Giotto and his Works in Padua, by Mr. Ruskin, con- 
taining an interesting and valuable life of that great artist, anda 
comment on his frescoes in the Arena Chapel. Then followed a 
series of biographical and critical memoirs by Sir H. Layard, describ- 
ing the lives and works of the various Italian masters whose frescoes 
were being successively published by the Society—Perugino, as 
illustrated by the ‘ Martyrdom of S. Sebastian,’ at Panicale; Nelli, 
by his ‘ Madonna and Saints,’ at Gubbio; Pinturicchio, by his three 
frescoes at Spello; Giovanni Sanzio, by his fresco at Cagli; Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, by his ‘ Death of S. Francis,’ in SS. Trinita, Florence ; 
and Masolino, Masaccio, and Filippino Lippi, by their combined 
series of frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine Church in 
the same city. Next, Mr. James Weale gave the Society the benefit 
of his profound knowledge of Flemish art by a notice of Memling, 
founded on the Bruges triptych, published at the same time. The 
late Mr. Wornum likewise wrote for the Society a notice of Holbein 
on the occasion of the reproduction of the Darmstadt picture; and 
Mr. Kitchen, now Dean of Winchester, a life of Enea Silvio Piccolo- 
mini (Pope Pius IT.), to illustrate the scenes painted by Pinturicchio 
in the Piccolomini Library at Siena. 

Such is the serie: «f literary publications devoted to the illus- 
tration of Painting, accompanied throughout by engravings and 
chromo-lithographs from the works of the Masters who in Italy, 
Flanders, and Germany, had chiefly adorned the art. But in a 
society whose priticiples were so catholic, sculpture could not be 
overlooked in the literary any more than in the reproductive depart- 
ment. As, therefore, it had been resolved to illustrate the sepulchral 
monuments of Italy both by chromo-lithography and photography, as 
will presently be more fully shown, the occasion was thought suit- 
able for publishing an historical and critical notice of this department 
of sculpture. Accordingly the late eminent architect, Mr. Street, who 
was a member of the Council, volunteered to write an introductory 
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essay to the illustrated work on the subject proposed for the Society 
by Mr. Stephen Thompson. Various notes and studies were made 
for this essay by Mr. Street, but his incessant occupation, and at 
length his untimely death, prevented the fulfilment of his intention. 
Most fortunately, however, for the Society, which had promised the 
works to its subscribers with the introductory essay included, the 
well-known American writer on Italian sculpture, Mr. Perkins, came to 
its assistance, and in the most generous manner devoted much time 
and trouble to the preparation of an essay in which the principal 
part of Mr. Street’s notes are incorporated, and which deserves the 
attention of every one interested in Italian sepulchral monuments. 
Lastly, and as a further illustration of the sculptural art, though on 
a smaller scale, the late Sir Digby Wyatt and Mr. Oldfield have dealt, 
in one of the early publications of the Society, with the subject of 
ivory carvings, reproductions of which in a fictile material are one of 
the branches of publication. Unfortunately, though of the greatest 
interest both to the artist and the antiquarian, these ivories are but 
little known, and therefore it is well to give a short account of them 
derived from the published catalogue and documents of the Society. 

In the year 1855 it was determined to give a series of fac-similes 
of the carvings. The materials were originally collected by Mr. 
A. Nesbitt, assisted by Mr. Westwood, author of Palewographia Sacra, 
and Mr. Franks, of the British Museum. These gentlemen made 
impressions in gutta-percha of the most remarkable specimens of ivory 
carvings preserved in the principal museums and private collections 
of Europe. From those impressions types or models for moulding 
were made by Mr. Franchi, the formatore, and from these types again, 
by means of elastic moulds, casts were produced in ‘ fictile ivory.’ 
Desirous of promoting the objects of the Arundel Society, these 
gentlemen transferred to it all their materials, and the entire collec- 
tion was then distributed into fourteen classes, each of which repre- 
sented either the workmanship of some particular school, or the 
application of the art to some special purpose, while within each class 
the carvings were as far as possible chronologically arranged. The 
classification was made by Mr. E. Oldfield, who was then on the 
Archeological Staff of the British Museum, and who also drew up a 
descriptive catalogue of the whole. A more general view of the 
subject, comprehending a short historical sketch of the introduction 
and application of ivory to purposes of decoration, was supplied by 
Sir Digby Wyatt, in a lecture delivered by him at the rooms of the 
Society. This lecture, together with Mr. Oldfield’s catalogue of the 
carvings, formed part of the annual issue for the year 1855. 

The peculiar value of this collection consists in the completeness 
and continuity with which it illustrates all the vicissitudes of the 
sculptural art, exhibiting its first decline from the exuberance of 
Roman luxury to the laborious littleness of Byzantine formalism, its 
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collapse in Western Europe after the overthrow of Imperial civilisa- 
tion, its reviving struggles in the rude hand of Norman vigour, 
and its eventual emergence in all the grace and spirituality of the 
best Gothic period. It would take up too much space to give a list of 
these carvings, 195 in number; but of those of the Imperial period 
thay be mentioned one of sculapius and Hygeia, probably of the 
time of the Antonines, another supposed to represent the Emperor 
Philip' presiding at the secular games, and another having full-length 
portraits, probably of Valentinian III. and his mother, Galla Placidia, 
Then there are Christian diptychs, specially one preserved at Monza, 
and according to tradition presented by St. Gregory to Queen Theo- 
dolinda ; carvings of the Greek, Italian, French, English, and German 
schools up to the sixteenth century, two of which, of the fourteenth, 
may be specified—one representing with a charming naiveté and 
delicacy the elopement of Ginevra with Sir Launcelot ; and the other, 
with no less playfulness and grace, a favourite allegory, ‘The Siege 
of the Castle of Love.’ 

There remains one more branch of the work of the Arundel Society, 
to which a brief reference has already been made. It was thought 
by the Council that advantage might arise both to architects and 
sculptors, no less than pleasure to the general public, from the publica- 
tion of some of the beautiful and characteristic monuments of the 
dead which are so rife in Italy. That country still possesses in 
her churches and burial-grounds a series of sepulchral memorials 
second only, if indeed second, in beauty and interest to the master- 
pieces of painting. 

As examples of the successful combination of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and pictorial or other surface enrichment, these monuments 
are unrivalled. During the summer of 1867 and 1868 Professor 
Gnauth, of Stuttgart, was engaged by the Society to make drawings 
from a few which seemed suitable for illustration. These consist 
of coloured perspective views and elevations, with outline portions 
and details done to scale. The following were the monuments 
selected :—Of the Doge Morosini and the Doge Vendramini in 
the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice; the monument of 
Can Grande della Scala at Verona; the Turriani monument from 
the Church of S. Anastasia, also at Verona. Of all these interest- 
ing monuments, chromo-lithographic views have been executed, 
and are sold as separate publications. Besides these representa- 
tions in colour, a series of forty-nine illustrations by photography 
has been brought out, taken from some of the finest examples of the 
Medieval and early Renaissance periods in Italy. This series, 
which is sold both separately in seven parts, and collectively in a 
folio volume, entitled Sepulchral Monuments in Italy is accom- 
panied by a descriptive text by Mr. Stephen Thompson, the artist 
by whom the photographs were taken. The monuments have been 
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arranged in the work chronologically, and their localities and, when 
possible, their dates and their artists’ names are given with them. 
The list of places from which these examples of monumental decora- 
tion have been derived will show how widely the Society’s researches 
have been extended—-viz. Arezzo, Assisi, Perugia, Pisa, Florence, 
Verona, Padua, Bologna, Lucca, Forli, Ferrara, Rome. It was with 
a view to give greater completeness to this publication that Mr. 
Street undertook to draw up the essay to which allusion has already 
been made, which has since devolved on Mr. Perkins, and which is 
now sold either separately or as an introduction to the entire volume 
on Sepulchral Monuments. 

Having described at perhaps somewhat undue length the objects 
of the Arundel Society, and how far it has been carrying out those 
objects, a very material point remains to be adverted to, namely, its 
present constitution. One of the first questions usually asked is, 
What is its government? The administration is in the hands of a 
Council composed as follows:—The Marchese d’Azeglio; Mr. Oscar 
Browning ; Mr. F. W. Burton (Director National Gallery); Mr. P. H. 
Hardwick; Mr. C. Harrison; Mr. G. Howard, M.P.; Sir William 
Gregory; Sir Henry Layard; Mr. T. Norton, hon. sec.; Mr. Oldfield, 
treasurer; Mr. E. Poynter, R.A.; Mr. G. Richmond, R.A.; Mr. J. 
Ruskin; Earl of Warwick ; Earl of Wemyss. 

These names are a guarantee as to the aggregate technical know- 
ledge, experience, and taste possessed by the body which, meeting 
monthly, has to decide on the works to be copied in water colour by 
the various artists employed, on the selection to be made for chromo- 
lithography or other forms of reproduction, and to superintend the 
preparation and issue of the several publications in their respective 
classes. The subscription is but one guinea annually, or a composi- 
tion of fifteen guineas for life, in return for which a set of publications 
is given each year. An additional guinea entitles the subscriber to 
a second set of publications in the same year, different in subject, 
but equal in value to the first. Another question that has been 
asked is, What is the usual annual dividend of the Society? It 
seems absurd to reply tosuch a question ; still, considering how often 
and by what class of persons the question has been put, it is right to 
answer it. The Society, though it endeavours to make money, 
declares no dividend, and works for no personal gain. It is anxious 
to obtain funds, but only with the view to maintain and to extend its 
operations. It is obliged, in its publications, to regard profit and 
avoid loss, in order to maintain its own solvency, but it willingly 
undertakes the copying of important and perishable works in some 
cases without much expectation of repayment of its expenses. Up 
to the last few years its career has been uniformly prosperous and 
progressing, or the result detailed could not have been attained. 
But recently the total receipts have somewhat declined. The falling 
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off is no doubt in great measure due to the general financial de- 
pression, which affects, immediately, all institutions whose funds are 
derived from the sale of what are regarded as luxuries. But in part, 
also, it may be feared that since chromo-lithography has lost its 
novelty, it has lost some of its popular charm, and since the public 
has been so amply supplied with high-class artistic publications, the 
demand for them is beginning to slacken. It cannot be said that 
the Society’s work is inferior in merit to what it was, or that the 
subjects published are less acceptable. Its work was never better 
done, and recent publications have been deservedly popular and 
commended. 

The object of the present article is to call attention to this work 
and to these aims of the Society, to make it better known, to invite 
visitors to inspect the show-rooms, and to endeavour to procure 
additional members, in order to have the means to procure copies 
without loss of time of those frescoes which are reported to be perish- 
ing, or of others in distant localities which would be of the highest 
value to students of art, though they might not be remunerative as 
publications. At the present moment there are some remarkable 
pictures in Spain and Portugal of the greatest merit, but virtually 
unknown, and in the most imminent danger of being destroyed, not 
merely by neglect, but by ruthless and appalling restoration. At 
Vizeu, in Portugal, there is still intact a picture of St. Peter by the 
mysterious painter Gran Vasco, upon whom are fathered all paintings 
in that country of the first half of the sixteenth century. It would 
be one of the chief ornaments of any gallery in the world from its 
grandeur and simplicity, but it ison the verge of being treated like its 
fellows in the same Sacristy by the same artist, and utterly repainted. 
Again, at Oporto, in the Misericordia Hospital, there is another 
splendid work erroneously attributed to the same painter, representing 
King Manuel and his family in devotion before Christ. These and 
other works in the Peninsula the Arundel Society might be induced 
to take in hand. They fully recognise how desirable it would be to 
have them copied and made known, but the road is long, and the 
expense heavy, and the artist (not yet found) must be paid not only 
for his handiwork, but for his discomfort. 

There cannot be the least doubt that all the Society requires is 
to be better known, and it will not fail to obtain the requisite 
support. 

In the present scientific mode of study of pictorial art the re- 
productions of the fresco paintings of the early great masters must 
be of the greatest value to those who have not the time or means to 
wander in search of them throughout Italy. Easel pictures can be 
studied and compared in galleries with comfort, but to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of Italian fresco, many a long mile has to be 
travelled, and many a rough night to be endured. The greater part 
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of these frescoes cannot from their position be photographed success- 
fully, but the Arundel copies give not only the outline and the colour 
of the originals, but also, as far as possible, the technical peculiarities 
of the painter. All art schools and all our public schools should be 
furnished with the best examples of these publications; they are 
singularly reasonable in price, and better teachers could not be found. 
The simplicity, the reverence, and the grace, so irreconcilable with 
all that is forced and vulgar, cannot fail to instil good and lasting 
impressions, and to chasten and purify the taste of many a young man 
full of enthusiasm for art, and only too glad to be brought into the 
presence of it in its highest form. The late Mr. Ryman, of Oxford, 
who did more in his time than any man to purify undergraduate taste 
by the exhibition and sale of line engravings of the old Italian 
masters, said one day to the writer of this article, who had just 
bought from him the print by Richomme of Raffaelle’s ‘ Triumph of 
Galatea’ in the Farnesina Palace, ‘ Put that up, sir, in your sitting- 
room, and I'll engage that at the end of the week there will be 
neither racehorses nor ballet dancers in its company.’ And he was 
right ; the ballet dancers went out, and other line engravings came 
in, and with them a love of painting and art which has never waned, 
but has ever been increasing. The time of course may come when 
the labours of the Arundel Society will cease for want of subjects, 
but that time is still a long way off, and many mural paintings of 
great merit have, so far as copying can do it, to be rescued from 
oblivion. 
W. H. GReGory. 
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DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM. 


Tne progress of Democracy and the progress of Socialism are now 
habitually coupled with each other, not only in the current language 
of politics, but in the minds of statesmen and grave political writers. 
Yet it must not be assumed that both tendencies are equally inevi- 
table and equally irresistible. The progress of Democracy, as De 
Tocqueville said above forty years ago, is ‘the most constant, the 
most ancient, and the most permanent fact of history.’ It is inevi- 
table, because European society has long been shaping itself, as 
American society had shaped itself from the first, into a mould in- 
consistent, not, indeed, with any other form, but with any other 
principle, of government. It is irresistible, because the influences 
which favour it, such as the spread of education and the extension 
of locomotion, are perpetually gaining strength; and because the 
influences opposed to it, such as the respect for Privilege and for 
Authority, are ever losing their hold on the reason of mankind. 
These propositions cannot be affirmed of ‘ Socialism’ in any among 
the various senses of which that most flexible term is capable. To 
analyse those senses would be worse than vain; for none has 
yet acquired a fixed meaning. When, however, the progress of 
‘Socialism’ is regarded as inseparable from the progress of Demo- 
cracy, a tolerably definite idea is usually attached to ‘Socialism.’ 
It is not meant that democratic progress involves a communistic 
partition of wealth, or the abrogation of property as an institution ; 
nor is it only meant that democratic progress involves a benevolent 
and active concern for the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
What is meant is that democratic progress involves a progressive 
revolution of social conditions, whether gradual or violent, towards 
greater equality in the distribution of wealth ; and that this equality 
is to be realised by means of State legislation and State control. The 
bolder apostles of State Socialism, and notably the Executive Com- 
mittee of the so-called ‘ Democratic Federation,’ do not shrink from 
specifically formulating their claims. In a manifesto drawn up by 
their Chairman and Treasurer, and endorsed by the whole Committee, 
they insist upon the right and duty of the ‘people,’ whom they 
identify with the wage-earning class, to obtain control of the means 
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of production, including the land, in every country. The labour of 
all is to be organised collectively for the benefit of all; the State is 
to appropriate the land, apparently without compensation; to take 
over and work the railways and the shipping; to own all mines, 
factories, and workshops, managing them through superintendents 
chosen by the operatives; to substitute National Banks for private 
banks; and to replace shops by ‘State and Communal Centres of 
Distribution.’ Other advocates of State Socialism are less self-con- 
fident or less outspoken; but it may safely be said that a more equal 
distribution of wealth to be produced by the direct interference of 
Government with individual action is the popular ideal of that 
Socialism which is conceived as the twin-sister of Democracy. Let 
us, then, consider how far the democratic movement, which all must 
recognise, actually runs in this direction; how far counter-forces, 
antagonistic tv Social sm, are likely to be strengthened by this very 
movement ; and how far it may be possible by a wise policy to guide 
the current of Democracy into a less perilous channel. 

And, first, it is important to distinguish between various classes 
of measures loosely described as Socialistic by those who detect the 
cloven foot of Socialism in every legislative restriction of individual 
liberty. From the point of view adopted by the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, and more or less sanctioned by Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Philosophy, a very large proportion of the Acts passed in recent 
years must be regarded as Socialistic in their character. Not merely 
the Irish Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, the Arrears Act, the Ground 
Game Act, and the Agricultural Holdings Act, but the Settled Estates 
Act of 1876, and the Settled Land Act of 1882, must be relegated 
into this category, since they all limit the freedom of landowners in 
dealing with their property. The same must be said of the many 
Acts regulating Shipping, Mines, Factories, the Liquor Traffic, and 
Labourers’ Dwellings. In all these cases, freedom of contract is in- 
vaded, while Education Acts curtail the right of parents to keep their 
children in ignorance, Adulteration Acts supersede the old maxim of 
caveat envptor in the purchase of commodities, Sanitary Acts override 
the independence of private households for the sake of the public 
health, while professions are harassed by such rules as are contained 
in the Medical Acts, the Dentists Act, the Solicitors’ Remuneration 
Act, the Veterinary Surgeons Act, and the Pedlars Act, not to speak 
of the Employers’ Liability Act, which covers almost the whole field 
of manufacturing and mercantile enterprise. Whatever objection may 
be raised against any one of these measures, it is clear that, if all 
be condemned as Socialistic, hardly any sphere will be left for the 
legitimate action of Law and Government. Moreover, a very little 
reflection will show not only that some differ very widely, in principle, 
from others, but that some are, while others are not, in harmony 


with the prevailing spirit of Democracy. 
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Take, for example, the Sanitary Acts, under which it may be said 
that rates mainly paid by the upper and middle classes are expended. 
upon objects which mainly benefit the poor. There is nothing really 
Socialistic in the principle of these Acts, the demand for which has 
been justified by the failure of isolated individual action to provide 
effectually for drainage and water supply. In old times, every man 
was held responsible for nuisances arising from his own neglect, but 
this liability was found to be wholly inadequate even for the preven- 
tion of nuisances, while it left untouched all the positive sanitary 
requirements of great urban populations massed together under 
modern conditions. Hence the necessity of doing by collective 
municipal action that which must otherwise have remained undone, or 
been done at a prodigiously greater cost; and if the poor have inci- 
dentally reaped greater advantage than the rich, so much the better: 
for no one is damnified thereby. The principle of the Education 
Acts is different, but not more essentially Socialistic. It does not 
rest on the duty of the rich to supply the poor with educational 
necessaries; but rather on the interest of the State in reducing the 
sources of pauperism and crime. It has scarcely been contended that 
the humbler classes have a right to get their children taught at the 
expense of other classes; but rather that, if we are to have an edu- 
cated people, indigent parents must be assisted to pay for schooling: 
and that, if they are moreover compelled to forego their children’s 
earnings, schooling must be given free, or at a minimum cost. Thus, 
both the Sanitary Acts and the Education Acts, whatever may be 
said against them, are founded on reasons of public utility, and not 
on the principle of equalising the lots of the higher and lower classes 
in the community. The various Acts passed for the protection of 
women and children against excessive labour, or of grown men 
against certain forms of oppression and temptation, may or may not 
be defensible on grounds of policy, and may or may not conduce to 
manly independence in the national character. But they cannot 
properly be called Socialistic, inasmuch as they were not dictated by 
a desire to promote the Socialistic ideal of equality; but rather, as 
Mr. Goschen points out, by a revulsion of the national conscience 
against the moral results of the laissez-faire system, left to operate 
uncontrolled. When the public clamours for legislation to preserve 
the lives of miners or sailors against preventible accidents, it is not 
with the idea of disturbing the distribution of profits between labour 
and capital, but only of putting a stop to a scandalous waste of 
human life. Even the Irish Land Act, Socialistic as it is both in its 
principle and in its practical effect, was not openly advocated on 
Socialistic grounds. The motive power which carried it was no 
doubt Socialistic, but the majority of its Parliamentary supporters 
were made to believe that it was necessary in order to rectify the 
consequences of former injustice. Indeed, however clear the germs 
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of Socialism may be discerned in many recent statutes passed under 
a democratic impulse, it would be difficult to specify one which is 
distinctively Socialistic, unless it be the Poor Law itself, or the Act 
which exempts small incomes from the incidence of the Income Tax. 
Both these exceptions are defensible, in the opinion of most sound 
economists; but they are far more Socialistic in essence than such 
measures as the Factory Laws or the Merchant Shipping Acts. 

It does not follow, however, that Democracy, even in this country, 
is not Socialistic in its tendencies and aspirations. In his posthu- 
mous chapters on Socialism, written in 1869, Mr. J. S. Mill records 
a salutary warning against judging of a household suffrage by the 
fruits of the first one or two elections after its adoption. Until the 
new electors learned to realise and to exercise their power, little 
change was perceptible either in the quality of the candidates or in 
the nature of the pledges demanded of them. In both these respects, 
the progress of Democracy, aided by that of popular education, has 
now made itself felt; it will make itself more powerfully felt when 
household suffrage is extended to the counties, and the connection 
between modern Democracy and Socialism is rapidly acquiring an al- 
together new significance for an English statesman. For it would 
be very unsafe to imagine that working men, now admitted on equal 
terms into the governing class, and commanding a numerical majority 
of votes, will long abstain from using those votes for the purpose of 
furthering whatever objects they may have at heart. The important 
question is whether these objects are, after all, Socialistic, or whether 
English Democracy, unlike that of the Continent, will reject the 
phantom of communistic equality, and embrace the surer but less 
seductive hope of social regeneration which is offered alike by Chris- 
tianity and by Liberalism. 

Looking simply at the external causes which have favoured the 
spread of modern Socialism, we must confess that most of them operate 
with peculiar intensity in England. Nowhere else is the contrast more 
appalling between the lot of Dives and the lot of Lazarus, and no- 
where else is this contrast so emphasised and stereotyped as it is by the 
English institution of Primogeniture, with all its far-reaching conse- 
quences. In no other country is the gulf between manufacturer and 
workman more impassable ; or the class prejudices of workmen more 
liable to be stimulated by their aggregation into great factories and 
their visible separation both from the mercantile aristocracy and 
from the bourgeoisie. In no other country have the small work- 
ing employers and other intermediate links between capital and 
labour been more nearly crushed out by the development of in- 
dustrial organisation. In no other do so few husbandmen own the 
lands which they cultivate; in no other is landed property concen- 
trated in the hands of a territorial aristocracy so small numerically 
and so constantly decreasing. No other Legislature has adopted and 
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applied Free Trade doctrines so consistently as our own, whereas no 
other body of workpeople in Europe have carried the system of Trade- 
Unionism to such perfection as the English. For these and similar 
reasons, it might have been predicted that Socialistic doctrines were 
likely to find a congenial soil in the bosom of the English Democracy, 
and that Karl Marx and Lassalle, Fourier and Louis Blanc, would 
number hosts of readers, if not hosts of disciples, among the more 
thoughtful of English Radicals. 

If such is not the fact—if Democracy in England has been hitherto 
less tinged with Socialism than in any other European country—the 
explanation must be sought in certain permanent characteristics of 
English society which afford a solid ground of hope for the future. 
However unequal the distribution of wealth may have been in 
England, the national sense of humanity and justice has ever been 
kept alive and quick to redress every ascertained grievance. When 
the progress of enclosure and other economical changes reduced the 
English peasant to a day-labourer, it was at once felt that his main- 
tenance in the last resort must be undertaken by the community. 
The English Poor Law, to which there is no parallel in foreign 
legislation, has established a chronic and statutable kind of Socialism 
in our internal economy which has acted as an almost sovereign 
antidote to acute and revolutionary Socialism. Whenever a grievous 
case of oppression or hardship has been made out, # special law has 
been passed to remedy it, with a cynical disregard of symmetry or 
juridical science, but with an earnest desire to give every class a fair 
chance in the race of life. Again, the glaring disparity of fortune 
and worldly advantages between rich and poor has never been aggra- 
vated by caste-like divisions, while it has been greatly mitigated by 
kindly intercourse and charitable sympathy. Since the Reformation, 
the clergy of the Established Church have ceased to be a sacerdotal 
order, and, whatever their shortcomings, have done much to relieve 
the sufferings and to plead the cause of the poor, herein reflecting 
the genuine spirit of Christianity itself. Without the Poor Law, 
without the immense expansion of English charity both public and 
private, and without the levelling influences of religion penetrating 
all classes, it is certain that Socialism would be far more threatening 
in England than it is at present. 

It would be easy to enumerate other reasons why Socialism has 
as yet assumed a far less formidable and organised aspect in England 
than on the Continent. Where the right of public meeting is un- 
limited, or limited only by the requirements of public order, con- 
spiracy gives place to open discussion and association. Where the 
Press is free, wild projects can be propounded without reserve, but are 
at once subjected to an intelligent criticism, which puts their sup- 
porters to shame. Where the ambition of rising in social position is 
general, and the competitive system is firmly established in education 
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as well as in the public service, the solidarity of the so-called 
prolétariat, as well as of the so-called bowrgeoisie, is greatly im- 
paired, and the hostility of manual to intellectual labour is sensibly 
neutralised. Where military enlistment is voluntary and conscrip- 
tion unknown, one of the strongest motives for reorganising society 
in the interest of labour has no existence. Where Provident and 
Friendly Societies, Building Societies and Trades Unions, number six 
millions of members, and own funds amounting to 68,000,000/., the 
obstacles to a Communistic scheme of plunder become extremely 
serious, and the most sanguine of its apostles may well shrink from 
provoking a contest with the possessors of property. Where the 
privacy and independence of family life are a national tradition, 
shared even by those whose family domicile is a single room, men do 
not so readily band themselves into revolutionary brotherhoods, or 
submit to such rules as Socialistic organisation would impose. Where 
country labourers have long been accustomed to see neighbours 
migrate or emigrate from their native villages, and town operatives 
are constantly shifting their abodes in order to better themselves, the 
basis of a Socialistic Commune would be liable to constant disturb- 
ance. Where joint-stock enterprise and co-operative associations are 
widely diffused, enabling the smallest capitals to be profitably em- 
ployed, the chasm between capitalist and labourer is already bridged 
over, and little is left for Socialism to promise except sheer confisca- 
tion. Where the love of games and field sports creates a friendly tie 
between young men of all ranks in the country, and the squire has 
usually a kind word for the ploughman, it is hard to develop that 
intense hatred of gentlefolk which inspired the great revolts of 
peasants in the Middle Ages, and which still forms in some parts of 
Ireland a prime motive of agrarian Socialism. 

But it is needless to multiply instances of the natural forces hostile 
to Socialism in England. Though English society doubtless appears 
at first sight to be rigidly stratified ‘in horizontal layers,’ these 
layers are crossed by so many vertical sections, and the whole mass is 
so welded together by the manifold action of a genuine national life, 
intensified by the labours and struggles of centuries, that attempts to 
set class against class never fail to encounter very powerful obstacles. 
Even the minor contests between masters and men in respect of wages 
are beginning to be settled by arbitration, and not even the most 
internecine strike or lock-out can long dissolve the many other bonds, 
apart from trade disputes, which unite fellow-citizens to each other. 
The leaders of the belligerent forces may be members of the same 
religious congregation ; they may be of the same political party, and 
have actively co-operated in the last Parliamentary election; they 
may be serving on the same local committee, or equally interested in 
the same local improvement. On the other hand, the essential 
differences between the ideas and interests of town and country— 
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always a Conservative safeguard—are reinforced in these islands by a 
singular diversity of race, manners, and character, between different 
parts of the United Kingdom, and even of England itself. If 
Socialism means uniformity under the guidance of a central power, it 
is probable that English Democracy will be very slow in moulding 
itself into such a type. A long process of education must surely be 
required before it can assimilate the ideas and acquire the habits 
necessary to unlearn the lesson of self-government. Perhaps in the 
course of this process it may discover that, after all, the true line of 
Democratic progress lies in an exactly opposite direction. For the 
most powerful barrier against Socialism in this country has been the 
national spirit of perscnal and constitutional liberty, entrenched 
behind so many outworks of law and custom. This spirit, inherited 
from the institutions of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, has been fostered 
by Protestantism, by commercial and maritime enterprise, by the 
tenacity of home-life among such labourers inhabiting detached 
cottages, by the immense variety of industries among town-artisans, 
and by the absence of conscription or any other form of compulsory 
service. The typical Englishman, even of the humbler classes, has 
an instinctive sense of personal rights, and an instinctive jealousy of 
over-regulation. He may become a member of a trades union, as he 
may join a political union, for the purpose of obtaining some object 
which he values; but he is generally reluctant to part with his own 
freedom of action, and well pleased to resume it. He is ready, of 
course, to receive benefits at the hands of ‘Government ;’ but in his 
inmost heart he distrusts ‘Government’ as an engine sure to be 
worked by officials at headquarters, over whom he can have no 
practical control. 

This difference in sentiment between foreign and English cham- 
pions of labour has not failed to display itself at International Con- 
gresses of workmen, and was specially marked at the Congress of last 
year in Paris. Hitherto, English Democracy, so far as it was repre- 
sented at these gatherings, has committed itself to no wild schemes 
ef social regeneration by means of State agency. On the contrary, 
the leading English delegates have warmly supported the counter- 
scheme of so organising the forces of labour throughout Europe that 
it may be able to make its own terms with capital in the open field 
ef competition. Nor is there any reason to suppose that Socialistic 
elubs, such as abound in France, Germany, and Switzerland, are 
either numerous or influential in England. Of course, associations 
of this kind do not court publicity, but if they had been important 
enough to be a power in any constituency, serious attempts would 
assuredly have been made to force Socialistic pledges on candidates 
at the last General Election. No doubt London shelters hundreds of 
Socialistic and even Nihilistic conspirators, but they mostly consist 
of foreign refugees, and we have as yet no evidence of their doctrines 
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having taken any serious hold on the minds of our own working 
classes. Though a resolution demanding the so-called Nationalisa- 
tion of Land was passed by a small meeting at the Trades Union 
Congress of 1882, it was virtually rescinded by another meeting at 
the Trades Union Congress of last year, in favour of an amendment 
simply affirming the necessity of radical changes in the land system 
for the benefit of the people at large. The Democratic Federation 
goes further, and makes the nationalisation of land an essential part 
of its programme ; but we have yet to learn the strength of this 
arrogant body, and it is more than probable that a premature attempt 
to link Democracy with Socialism in an appeal to English house- 
holders would end in a signal defeat at the poll. 

It would be a grave error, however, to measure the advance of 
Socialistic opinion in England by the feebleness of its public demon- 
strations. If English working men have only coquetted with the 
International and other revolutionary leagues which have risen from 
its ashes, it is to be feared that vast numbers of them have lent a 
ready ear to Mr. Henry George’s project for confiscating the entire 
soil of the country without compensation. If they have wisely de- 
clined to stake the practical interests of industry upon the success of 
any untried scheme for reconstituting society, they are now being 
encouraged to regard the State as an instrument for giving them 
special advantages at the expense of other classes. There can hardly 
be a better illustration of the crude economical theories now becom- 
ing current under the name of State Socialism than the growing 
demand for State interference not merely to regulate, but to con- 
struct and Jet out, dwellings for the poor in London and other great 
towns. In this case, as Mr. Goschen points out, nearly all the 
reasons which are supposed to justify State Socialism have combined 
to produce the demand: ‘a public sense of moral responsibility, dis- 
satisfaction with the present distribution of wealth, complications 
arising from the crowded state of society, and the belief that Govern- 
ment is the only deus ex machina to solve an almost insoluble pro- 
blem.’ Mr. Goschen agrees with Lord Salisbury that the principle of 
laissez-faire cannot be pleaded against the right of the State to abate 
this evil, and that, considering how many of its causes are artificial, if 
not State-created, the State may justly deal with the ownership of 
house property in certain overcrowded districts as ‘a virtual mono- 
poly,’ and with the rents thereof as ‘ monopoly rents,’ to be valued 
at less than a market-price in the event of compulsory sale. Mr. 
Fawcett goes nearly as far in the same direction, but neither he nor 
Mr. Goschen is prepared to countenance the proposal that improved 
dwellings for the poor should be erected out of public funds. This 
proposal is not in itself Socialistic. If it were shown that house-build- 
ing ona large scale could be carried out more efficiently by Imperial or 
municipal authorities than by private individuals, and if the rents to 
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be charged were inexorably fixed so as fully to cover the cost of building 
and maintenance, there would be no more objection—in principle—to 
State lodging-houses than to State post-offices and savings-banks, 
But this is not what is contemplated in the Socialistic claim of Govern- 
ment aid for the accommodation of poor families in great towns. What 
is contemplated is that either the Imperial or the local Government 
should directly or indirectly provide such accommodation at a rent 
below the sum required to pay interest and replace capital. The defi- 
ciency must needs be made good either out of rates or out of taxes; 
and both of these are paid in great part by persons with small incomes, 
little above the struggling class on whose behalf this claim is made. 
If the State lodging-houses were rate-supported, and were also fully 
rated, many a poor man would thus lose nearly as much in rates as he 
would gain in rent; if they were not fully rated, their occupants 
would be shifting a portion of their own burdens upon the shoulders 
of their less privileged, and perhaps not richer, neighbours. 

But this is not all. The moment it was known that comfortable 
dwellings were being let at a minimum rent in a given district, a 
fresh tide of immigration would set towards that district, and the 
most stringent restrictions against the reception of lodgers would be 
needed to prevent worse overcrowding than before. Even as it is, the 
population of the East End is swelled and demoralised by the in- 
discriminate relief dispensed there in response to sensational appeals, 
and—though it is a hard saying—the sympathetic public may be as 
much to blame as extortionate landlords and employers for the misery 
of dockyard labourers and match-box makers. Such is the inference 
to be drawn from the statistics of destitution in towns which are over- 
stocked with charitable endowments, and such is the conclusion to 
which some of the best friends of the East End poor have been led 
by their own experience. But here we are brought face to face with 
Bastiat’s favourite antithesis between ‘that which is seen’ and ‘that 
which is not seen.’ That which is seen is the heart-breaking distress 
and widespread immorality prevailing under the present laissez-faire 
system—evils which might be largely reduced by a vigorous en- 
forcement of existing laws based on the sound principle of individual 
responsibility. That which is not seen is the probable reproduction 
of these evils, in a more complicated form, if the State should under- 
take to house some of its poorer citizens at the expense of all the rest 
—thereby weakening the sense of individual responsibility among the 
owners of property, discouraging the spirit of self-help among the 
industrious poor, and reviving the evil traditions of class-legislation. 
And all this, in order to root in the soil of certain metropolitan dis- 
tricts a favoured group of families much larger than can be decently 
supported by the ordinary rate of employment in those districts. 
Here we have Socialism in its least defensible form,—the claim that 
‘Society,’ which has nothing to do with bringing children into the 
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world, shall guarantee to each and all of those who may choose 
to live on a given spot, a comfortable lodging on that spot, imposing 
a tax on the more provident and industrious members of the com- 
munity to save the residuum from the alternative of immigration or 
the workhouse. 

True it is that no demand so preposterous has yet been embodied 
in any Democratic programme issued by any respectable body. Still, 
it is not only ‘in the air,’ but has been so thoroughly popularised in 
articles and speeches that a more robust faith in economical prin- 
ciples than has lately been shown will be needed to prevent its 
becoming a hustings question. The successful propagation of Mr. 
George’s doctrines is even more startling. Here is a grave pro- 
posal for relieving from taxation all other classes in the community 
by confiscating, without compensation, the property of one class, 
either openly or, as Mr. Goldwin Smith describes it, ‘under the 
thin disguise of a predatory use of the taxing power.’ This sweeping 
measure is to embrace all kinds of landed property—the great here- 
ditary estate and the most recent purchase of the Manchester cotton- 
spinner—the broad acres of millionaires and the little freehold re- 
claimed from the common, or acquired through a building society 
by the saving artisan—the land which owes its value solely to gifts 
of nature, and that which owes its value solely to improvements 
executed by its possessor. How this is to be effected without civil 
war, and how so vast a system of land agency is to be carried on 
honestly by any government hitherto devised, are questions too 
practical to occupy the attention of those who discourse glibly on the 
‘Nationalisation of Land.’ It is assumed that land, however acquired, 
differs so essentially from all other kinds of wealth, however acquired, 
that its possession can justly be treated as robbery. It is assumed 
that all the millions now received by landowners from agricultural 
rents, or ground rents of houses in towns, are absorbed unprofitably, 
like Cleopatra’s pearl, and not expended, to a great extent, in em- 
ploying productive labour. It is assumed, otherwise, that if the 
State were to pocket all these incomes, and apply them to a reduction 
of taxation, it could also, on the principle of eating cake and having 
it, apply them, as before, to employing the same amount of produc- 
tive labour—for, if it could not, the labourers formerly paid out of 
the landowner’s rent would hardly be the gainers. It is assumed that 
a Land Department, with a staff of salaried officials manipulating a 
colossal revenue, would be proof against temptations of jobbery, and 
manage its affairs better than individual proprietors. It is assumed 
that full rents would be exacted for the relief of the general taxpayer 
and yet that farm-tenants would somehow obtain benefits involving a 
remission of rent. Such are specimens of the presumptions and as- 
sumptions underlying the popular conception of Mr. George’s scheme, 
if they do not underlie the scheme itself. We have nothing here to 
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do with the various economical paradoxes incidental to it, such as the 
independent capacity of Labour to maintain itself without the aid 
of Capital. What is really memorable is the simple fact that an 
eloquent book, which is understood to justify wholesale spoliation, 
and ignores the most patent objections founded on the reason and 
experience of mankind, should be circulated by myriads of copies, 
and find respectful hearers not among the masses only, but améng 
the ostensible leaders of the coming Democracy. Possibly, the gro- 
tesque illustrations of his doctrines to which Mr. George has lately 
committed himself, and the character of the patronage under which 
he has been introduced to English audiences, may supply a whole- 
some corrective to his influence, but the previous spread of that in- 
fluence is in itself an ominous sign of the times. 

For what is the fundamental assumption on which all this fabric 
of speculative plunder reposes? It is the assumption that wealth is 
itself the cause of poverty ; that, as the rich become richer, the poor 
become poorer. But this assumption is in flagrant opposition to 
facts, as was recently shown by Mr. Robert Giffen in his Address on 
the progress of the working classes in the last half-century. Mr. 
Giffen finds, as the result of an exhaustive inquiry, that, one with 
another, ‘the workman of to-day receives from 50 to 100 per cent. 
more money for 20 per cent. less work; in round figures, he has 
gained from 70 to 100 per cent. in 50 years in money return.’ Mean- 
while, the price of nearly all articles consumed by working men has 
diminished, especially that of bread, the most important of all. The 
price of meat, it is true, has risen, chiefly because working-class 
families consume far more of it now than fifty years ago; and though 
house rent is much higher, partly because such families are better 
lodged than in former days, the heavier charge under this head is 
altogether outweighed by the saving under others. A far larger pro- 
portion of the national income is now expended on education and 
otherwise for the benefit of the working classes. The death-rate has 
been greatly reduced; pauperism and crime have declined still more 
remarkably; savings-bank deposits and the capital of provident 
societies have enormously increased ; the importation of tea, sugar, 
and other simple luxuries, mainly consumed by the working classes, 
has trebled or quadrupled itself in half a century. An analysis of the 
income-tax and probate-duty returns shows that, while the growth 
of capital has been very large, the whole income derived from it has 
not by any means grown at the same rate as the whole income derived 
from wages, and moreover that, instead of becoming more and more 
concentrated, the income of capitalists has become more and more 
diffused, so that each capitalist is, on the average, only 15 per cent. 
richer than was the case forty years ago, when the income tax was 
first instituted. In conclusion, Mr. Giffen points out what Mr. J. 8. 
Mill had pointed out long before, that it is the grossest of Socialistic 
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delusions to regard the income of capitalists as so much spoil which 
might be divided among the masses without any corresponding 
loss. So reasoned the simple folk who killed the hen that laid the 
golden eggs. A very large part of the profits on capital is now saved 
and reinvested in business. Hence the constant rise of wages con- 
currently with a constant advance of population. Let these profits be 
scattered abroad and spent instead of saved, and a constant advance of 
population will mean a constant fall of wages. 

It may be objected to Mr. Giffen’s statistics that he dates his 
inquiry from a period when the labouring classes of this country 
were in a state of abnormal depression. Such an objection would be 
material if these statistics were used to justify a self-complacent 
optimism. But it does not affect their value as showing that, instead 
of being intensified, poverty is reduced by progress, even with an 
evergrowing population, and the refutation of that monstrous para- 
dox would have been still more striking had the population been 
stationary. 

Happily, in this country there is a wide interval between the 
sentimental acceptance of mischievous paradoxes and their practical 
adoption. As soon as any Socialistic plan for providing State 
lodging-houses comes to be embodied in a Bill, and tested by 
debate, the crushing arguments against it will be recognised by the 
common-sense of the nation. It will then be remembered that a 
more hopeful and plausible experiment in Socialism—that of out- 
door relief with a view to preserve the integrity and self-respect of 
family life—ended in disastrous failure, a chronic depression of 
wages, and widespread degradation of the very class which it was 
designed to benefit. Still more decisive will be the national verdict 
against the Nationalisation of Land on Mr. George’s principle when 
the scheme has once taken a tangible shape and emerges from the 
hands of a draughtsman. It will then appear that, apart from its 
revolting injustice, it runs counter to a far stronger and sounder 
Democratic tendency of the age, which aims at largely increasing 
the number of landed proprietors, and converting occupiers into 
owners. Other Socialistic projects which depend for their achieve- 
ment on centralisation will inevitably conflict with anti-centralising 
influences already existing in English society, and likely to be de- 
veloped by the onward progress of Democracy. One of these in- 
fluences is the growing strength of what is called ‘ Voluntaryism’ in 
relation to Church affairs and education ; another is the spirit which, 
operating in the political sphere, has animated the various movements 
in favour of ‘Home Rule’ and ‘Local Option.’ Both of these 
principles represent the assertion of communal or congregational 
liberty against ‘ Collectivist’ dictation. Of course, the Socialism of 
Owen, Fourrier, and others, who regard communes, great or small, as 
the constituent and self-governing units of the new social fabric, 
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would be more or less in harmony with either of them. But State- 
Socialism of the Collectivist type, in order to be efficacious, would 
imperatively require a uniformity of administration equally at 
variance with individual liberty and with communal independence. 
A centralised Socialistic government would never tolerate competi- 
tion in the use of ecclesiastical or educational endowments; still less 
would it permit one municipality to shut up all the public-houses, 
and another, perhaps adjoining it, to establish free-trade in drink. 
The individualism of communities or voluntary associations is as 
directly antagonistic to Socialism, in this paternally despotic form, 
as the individualism of separate human beings. 

Here, then, let us pause and consider what should be the attitude 
of a far-sighted Liberal statesman towards Democratic Socialism, 
He will assuredly not seek to combat Socialism by vain efforts to 
arrest the march of Democracy, thus forfeiting both the right and 
the power to guide that march in a salutary direction. He will not 
shut his eyes to the portentous evils caused by the present unequal 
distribution of wealth, nor will he rightly conclude that such a dis- 
tribution is dictated by immutable decrees of nature or of Providence. 
He will not forget that slavery appeared to our forefathers as natural 
und as necessary as the abject poverty of millions of our fellow- 
citizens now appears to a certain school of economists. He will not 
imagine that the so-called laws of Political Economy have any 
cogency in themselves, or can be more than careful generalisations 
from human experience, by which they must be frequently corrected, 
and to which they must be constantly readapted. He will not be 
deterred by the stigma attaching to Socialism from weighing im- 
partially serious proposals for equalising more nearly the respective 
lots of the rich and of the poor, even if they appear to imperil the 
sacred institution of private property. He will, however, bear in 
mind and duly estimate the fact that communal property—at least 
in the shape of tribal ownership—is not an untried experiment, but 
an experiment condemned by the judgment of past generations, 
having been deliberately abandoned for the system of enclosure, in 
most parts of Europe, with the advance of civilisation. He will 
equally lay to heart the lessons of history respecting the abuses of 
State intervention, and the origin of the laissez-faire system, while 
he will not decline to revise these lessons by the light of new social 
conditions. He will repudiate the notion that every child born into 
the world has rights against society as distinct from its parents, but 
he will admit that, if the State cannot stop the increase of popula- 
tion, it cannot allow the Darwinian struggle for existence to operate 
unchecked. Starting froin this point of view, he will probably be 
led to reject most of the drastic remedies offered by Socialism, but 
to believe that by less direct and violent methods the most legitimate 
object of Socialism—the diminution of social inequality—may 
gradually be attained. 
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1. The first of these methods is so obvious that it is difficult to 
understand how it can occupy so little space in the minds of Social- 
istic writers. It consists in a stricter regulation of successions to 
property, both real and personal. If there be such a thing as a natural 
right of man, it is the right of each to enjoy during life the entire fruits 
of his own labour and skill, instead of being mulcted for the benefit 
of his less skilful and industrious fellows. On the other hand, if 
there be a right which is a pure creation of law, founded on no in- 
stinctive sense of justice, and hardly recognised by primitive societies, 
it is the right of bequeathing his acquisitions to others at his own 
discretion. Yet, strange to say, it is the first of these rights which is 
rudely assailed by modern Socialists, while the second is little chal- 
lenged, except as a corollary of the first. It is Capital as such, 
and not inherited capital, which is treated as the mortal foe of 
Labour, alike by the bloodthirsty pioneers of Nihilism and Anarchy, 
by the respectable followers of Karl Marx or Henry George, and even 
by the more extreme leaders of English Trades-Unionism. Whereas 
at the Bale Congress of the famous International Society, in 1869, a 
resolution in favour of abolishing hereditary succession was negatived, 
after a lively discussion, by a majority of more than two to one. 

This is not the place to examine minutely the relation of Capital 
to Labour; it is enough to realise that no civilised labour can possibly 
be carried on without it, and that no motive except the expectation 
of personal gain has ever proved strong enough to encourage the 
saving which can alone produce capital. This is the all-sutficient 
defence of individual property, but it is a defence which applies 
only to wealth earned by a man’s own exertions, and not to wealth 
inherited from others. There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that accumulation would cease, even if there were no right of 
bequest, while there is the clearest evidence that the passion for 
accumulation is peculiarly strong where, as in France and other 
countries under the Code Napoléon, the right of bequest is narrowly 
limited by law, for the express purpose of promoting equality in the 
succession of children. The law of England, on the contrary, is emi- 
nently calculated, and indeed designed, to promote inequality. The 
right of Primogeniture, operating on landed estates in all cases of 
intestacy, and the power of settling both land and personalty on an 
unborn grandchild of unknown character, have produced in territorial 
families an inveterate custom of beggaring younger children for 
the aggrandisement of the eldest son, without regard to personal 
merit, which has consecrated an unequal rule of distribution through- 
out all the upper classes of English society, and penetrated far 
below them. To revise the law and curtail the custom of Primo- 
geniture will be among the first tasks of Democratic statesman- 
ship, and by so doing it will erect a breakwater athwart the tide of 
Socialism. 

Perhaps it may even go further, and restrict the liberty of bequest 
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within a testator’s family, as it has already been restricted over most 
of the Continent, though not in the United States of America. If so, 
whatever other consequences may ensue, Socialism will not be the 
gainer, for a larger number of property-holders will be enlisted against 
Socialistic encroachments on property. A milder, but less practicable, 
alternative would be the adoption of Mill’s suggestion, that no one 
should be allowed to inherit more than ‘ a comfortable independence,’ 
The difficulty of carrying out this suggestion literally is self-evident, 
but a Liberal statesman, in a Democratic age, will not shrink from the 
idea of progressive succession and legacy duties, which may have much 
the same effect. The distinction between a progressive succession 
duty and a progressive income tax is very material. The latter, 
though worthy of far more consideration than it has received, strikes 
directly at acquisition, and might very seriously check the accumula- 
tion of capital. The former would leave the capitalist full control of 
his own savings during life, and, if it weakened his incentives to 
accumulation, so far as these depend on his desire to enrich his 
children, it would sensibly increase the incentives to accumulation 
on the part of these very children, who might otherwise lapse into 
drones. The funds thus obtained by the State might be utilised in 
relief of other taxes, without robbing anyone—either the deceased 
capitalist who, having brought nothing into the world, is entitled to 
carry nothing out, or his children who, knowing the law beforehand, 
would have governed their expectations and laid their plans accord- 
ingly. The whole amount of capital applicable to reproductive uses 
would not be diminished, but only redistributed, for whatever the 
estate of the deceased might lose would go to increase the capital of 
the general taxpayer. 

2. But a far safer mode of satisfying the reasonable demands of 
modern Socialism consists in the bold and vigorous development of 
local self-government. Communism and Communalism, though often 
confounded, are naturally opposed to each other, as we may learn from 
the example of Saxon times, where the communal rights of each town- 
ship or hundred were stoutly maintained by the same local assemblies 
which jealously guarded individual rights of property. So far as 
State-Socialism has for its end the subordination of private to public 
interests, an extension of local self-government will often prove a 
more potent means of attaining that end than an extension of Impe- 
rial control. All departments of State must needs be guided by 
general rules, and no officers acting under instructions from Downing 
Street can bring ‘ the master’s eye’ to bear on local affairs with the 
same vigilance or success as officers employed bya local authority. 
Had the old County Courts been maintained, they would assuredly 
have prevented numberless encroachments of modern landowners on 
common rights by piecemeal enclosure, obstruction or diversion of 
footpaths, the creation of nuisances injurious to the public health or 
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convenience, and the like. The way to put down such grievances is 
not to call in State aid, but to popularise and invigorate local tri- 
bunals, so that each invasion of public franchises may be promptly 
denounced and checked under the pressure of public opinion. This 
is the spirit of American Democracy, and the strength which it has 
infused into the local institutions of the United States is probably the 
main reason why Socialism has there made so little progress. Even a 
half-Socialistic measure, like the concession of free education to all 
citizens, will produce a very different effect according as it is carried 
out by an Imperial or a local authority. If the whole cost of main- 
taining elementary schools were thrown on the Consolidated Fund, no 
matter how lavishly inspectors might be multiplied, school manage- 
ment would at once flag, healthy rivalry would cease, and the average 
standard of attainments among the scholars would almost certainly 
be lowered. It would be far otherwise if, as in America, the same 
principle were applied by each municipality or parish. It may, 
perhaps, be doubted whether rural labourers, however eager to obtain 
improved cottages at the public expense, would not use their votes 
to abolish compulsory attendance if they could, even though educa- 
tion were free ; but a few years hence Democracy will heartily adopt 
universal education, at all events if it be free. Those who paid 
school-rates would then take care to get their money’s worth, and a 


large part of the population might be expected to feel an honourable 
pride in their school buildings and staff. In a word, there would 
be less of Socialism, but more of true Democracy, in the system of 


popular education. 

3. If we now look at Socialism from its purely industrial side, 
we may well ask what it has to offer which is not to be obtained with 
far less disturbance of society under a system of industrial partner- 
ship. Let us take an extreme case, and suppose national workshops, 
such as proved a disastrous failure in Paris, to be established in 
London for the benefit of distressed operatives. Capital would be 
required to work them; let us further suppose this capital to be 
raised by confiscating the property of the rich, or some other Social- 
istic device. But this capital, however it might be raised, would 
mainly be withdrawn from some other business, that is, from the 
employment of labour elsewhere, so that, as a whole, the labouring 
class might gain little or nothing. But let this pass; the question 
remains whether either capital or labour is likely to be so beneficially 
invested in national workshops as in workshops belonging to indus- 
trial partnerships. The marvellous success of two such enterprises 
in France goes far to justify Mill’s belief in their value as an agency 
for reconciling the claims of labour and capital. There are, of 
course, difficulties in managing them, because workmen are less 
trustful and amenable to discipline as partners than as factory hands; 
and these difficulties have marred the success of similar experiments 
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in England. But the difficulties incident to managing an industrial 
or co-operative partnership are as nothing compared with those to be 
surmounted if the State were really to undertake the impossible task 
of organising labour and apportioning wages on Socialistic principles, 
‘Can we suppose,’ Mr. Miil asks, ‘that with men as they now are, 
duty and honour are more powerful principles of action than personal 
interest?’ Can we doubt that under a Socialistic system of State 
management the spirit of improvement would be crushed out by the 
spirit of routine, that discord would take the place of harmonious 
discipline, and that, however equably the products of labour might 
be distributed, the quantity, if not the quality, of them would be 
vastly diminished? These risks would be avoided, or at least greatly 
mitigated, under a system of industrial partnership, and the fact of 
such a system having made so little way in England is a strong proof 
that industrial Socialism is out of harmony with the national cha- 
racter. At all events, so far as co-operation is a remedy for the evils 
of competition, it is a remedy which the working classes have in their 
own hands, and which they are fast learning to apply. 

4. Another tendency which a wise statesman would encourage as 
a prophylactic against Socialism is the revival of some intermediate 
links, now missing, between capitalists or employers and workpeople. 
In the olden times every country gentleman farmed, every farmer 
worked, and most labourers owned or rented plots of land. All these 
classes were thus brought into closer intercourse with each other, and 
besides these a true peasantry still existed, combining the attributes 
of all. Almost the same might be said of manufacture, when the 
mechanic was an apprentice, destined in due course to be a master, 
and vast numbers of mechanics were at once their own masters and 
their own workmen. It would be too much to expect that modern 
trade and rural economy should flow back into the ancient channels 
of medizval guilds and feudal land-tenure. But it is not too much to 
expect that, under the joint impulse of Democracy and education, the 
excessive subdivision of labour may be checked ; that petites industries 
may again spring up and flourish not only in the country, but in the 
heart of cities; that clever artificers may once more aspire to be 
masters of their whole craft, instead of mere cog-wheels in a complex 
machinery of production; that a constant ascending movement, such 
as exists in America, may cause the ranks of capital to be steadily 
recruited from the ranks of labour ; that, in short, the natural inequal- 
ities of physical strength, mental ability, and moral character, may 
be left to operate freely in each generation with as little disturbance 
as possible from artificial obstacles created, but not justified, by the 
operation of similar inequalities in bygone ages. 

The secret, then, whereby Socialism may be disarmed consists in 
satisfying its legitimate demands and nobler aspirations by measures 
founded on a juster and sounder principle. But, after all, the Social- 
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istic leaven will continue to work in a Democratic community so long 
as the full virtues of individualism are not called into action. 
Socialism presupposes a far greater equality and uniformity of capacity 
and merit than actually exists among human beings. Until the laws 
of nature can be reversed, and the prodigious differences between man 
and man can be effaced, it is doomed to inevitable defeat; but if it 
should ever triumph, it would triumph over the ruins of that indi- 
vidual energy to which civilisation owes its vitality. It was the 
boast of the Athenian Democracy—the political marvel of the ancient 
world—that it gave unbounded play to individual character, and the 
American Democracy, however it may have since degenerated, origin- 
ally drew its strength from the same fountain of individual liberty 
and independence. Thesuppression of this spirit, the absence of com- 
petition, and the prevalence of an ignorant State-Socialism, as it 
may well be called, are the distinctive features of those Oriental 
governments whose dreary and monotonous rule, prolonged over 
century after century, excluded the very idea of progress, and left no 
fruits to be reaped by posterity. The advice addressed by M. Edmond 
Scherer to French Democrats may well be laid to heart by English 
Democrats allured by the phantom of State-Socialism :— 

Do not imagine that one class is to be enriched by impoverishing others ; 
instead of opposing the formation of private fortunes, strive to increase the number 
of capitalists and proprietors; in like manner, instead of lowering public functions 


to bring them within the reach of incapacity, aim at drawing from the bosom of 
society all its inherent capacities, and at pressing them into the service of the State ; 
ina word, let your establishment of social equality consist, not in forbidding natural 
superiorities to assert themselves or in forcing them down to the level of the 
general mediocrity, but, on the contrary, in favouring the manifestation and 
development of everything in the masses which is strong enough to rise above this 


level. 

But then, as M. Scherer truly observes, this is not the Socialistic, 
but the Liberal, and, he might add, the Christian, solution of the 
social problem. 

Much, indeed, remains for us to learn and to do before this solu- 
tion can be fully verified and practically worked out. The state of 
the poor in most European countries is still perhaps as great a re- 
proach to Christian philanthropy as the constant recurrence of war 
between Christian nations, but it is assuredly not a greater reproach. 
In both cases the selfishness of human nature has as yet proved too 
strong for Christian principles, but have we the very smallest reason 
to believe that, where Christianity has failed, Socialism would suc- 
ceed ? Can we imagine any ideal of human brotherhood nobler than 
is set before us by the Gospel, or stronger motives for embracing it 
than are there impressed upon mankind, or more earnest attempts 
to realise it than have been actually made, both in Europe and 
America, in commonwealths organised on a Christian model? The 


1 La Démocratie et la France, Edmond Scherer, 1883. 
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discouraging issue of such experiments should go far to convince 
reasonable men that what is wanted to hasten the good time coming 
is not so much organisation as moral and religious influences, ope- 
rating more widely than heretofore on individual hearts and minds, 
Doubtless, the new Democracy will strive hard to bridge over by legis- 
lation the gulf which now yawns between the rich and the poor, nor is 
there any cause to despair of its accomplishing much by the steady light 
of past experience. But there is little hope of its accomplishing any- 
thing by the false lights of Socialistic theories, which, so far as they 
do not elude practical tests, are found to be radically false. If its 
leaders be wise, they will direct their efforts, not so much to recon- 
structing ‘ Society,’ which is an abstract conception, as to raising the 
characters and capacities of men, women, and children, who are con- 
crete realities. They will indulge in no querulous invectives against 
‘capitalism, which is but a cant word for the power acquired by 
saving, but rather will exhort the working classes to win a share of 
this power by the same honourable process. They will see that 
abuse of competition is hardly more reasonable than abuse of gravi- 
tation, and that if capital now wrings an exorbitant return from the 
produce of labour, the labourer may obtain a like return for himself 
by means of co-operation. They will beware of ignoring or reviling 
the inexorable law by virtue of which the ‘ refuse of human life ’"—the 
victims of disease, vice, and crushing misfortune—sink downwards 
and settle at the bottom of every society, except in Utopia, but will 
rather consider how to minimise and elevate even this residuum, 
without sowing the seeds of a fresh crop of misery for the next 
generation. Instead of worshipping, and teaching others to worship, 
a past that was never present, they will study the methods whereby 
the most provident and self-restrained of the working classes are 
already enabled to effect their own emancipation, with a view to 
adopting the same methods for the emancipation of a much larger 
number, if not of the whole body. Those who believe in Democracy 
will not regard this as too ambitious an aim for Democratic states- 
manship; but, if this be too ambitious an aim, then how utterly 
vain is the vision of a Socialistic millennium! For the Socialistic 
transformation of a free people, like the English, into a vast 
Trades Union composed of a single class, would demand for its 
achievement a degree of intelligence little short of omniscience, and 
a revolutionary force little short of omnipotence ; while the main- 
tenance of such a system would require an infinitely higher order of 
public virtues in the whole community than would suffice, under the 
present system, to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number in a sense far beyond the shallow counsels of Socialistic 
perfection. 
Grorce C. Broprick. 
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Ir we look at the map of Africa, we see that the plains of the 
Egyptian Soudan are bounded on the S.E. by a long chain of high- 
lands stretching S.W. from Massowah to the Abai, or Upper Blue 
Nile. Let us glance up the course of this river and its tributary 
the Jamma, E.S.E. as far as Ankober, the capital of Shoa, whence 
another great range of hills, overlooking the vast plains of Danakil 
and Adal, extends back north to Massowah, and we shall have seen 
the three natural frontier lines of Abyssinia. These three great 
mountain chains, which, roughly speaking, may be said to form a 
triangle, with its base resting on the Abai and the Jamma, and its 
apex at Massowah, are the boundaries of an immense elevated 
plateau, upheaved by volcanic action from the sultry plains of tropical 
Africa, but blessed with a climate as fresh and healthy as any in 
Europe. Indeed, the table-lands of Abyssinia, bounded on the N.W. 
by the arid deserts of the Soudan, on the S.S.W. by the country of 
the ferocious Gallas, and on the E. by Danakil, Adal, and the great 
salt plains of Arrhoo, may be likened to some rocky island rising in 
the midst of the ocean, rich with verdant plains, bubbling streams, 
and shady woods, but seldom visited by the mariner owing to its 
isolated position. I wrote these lines not quite twelve years ago, 
after I had returned from a visit to King John, the present ruler of 
this ancient Christian kingdom ; and now that it has been decided to 
withdraw the Egyptian garrisons from the Soudan, and to place the 
different provinces under the governorship of petty native sultans, it 
may be interesting to inquire into the character of this Ethiopic 
prince, the influence he is likely to exercise over the future develop- 
ment of civilisation and commerce in South-Eastern Africa, and the 
claims he may reasonably put forward to a rectification of his 
frontier. 

As I shall presently show, he is a man of ability far above 
the common order, and not only are the vast table-lands of his 
country salubrious and fertile, but the people who inhabit them are 
eminently fitted to take the impress of a higher civilisation, a fact 
proved by the readiness with which they acquired many arts from 
the old Portuguese settlers; but, unfortunately, circumstances, 
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which I propose briefly to review, have, during the last two decades, 
prevented these latent capabilities from being developed. 

It will be remembered that in 1868, a king sat on the throne of 
Ethiopia, possessed of much ability and some noble qualities, but 
whose mind was distraught by awful storm-gusts of passion which 
swept across his brain with irresistible fury, blinding him to all sense 
of justice or mercy while they lasted. For a brief space he loomed a 
dark and picturesque figure across the pages of our history, only to 
vanish from the scene, after bequeathing to us the charge of his only 
son, and a new title in the British peerage, as a legacy. There is no 
doubt, from the accounts of the Abyssinians themselves, that Theodore 
was mad; and when, believing himself slighted by the English 
Government, he committed the arbitrary acts which justly brought 
chastisement on his head, he found, to his cost, that he had alienated 
the allegiance of his most powerful chiefs, and that, even those 
followers who fed on his bounty now dreaded the ever-increasing 
violence of his temper, and were ready to desert him. In this strait, 
the threatened monarch sought safety in his mountain stronghold ot 
Magdala, and cried despairingly to be permitted to decide his quarrel 
by a single-handed combat with the leader of the British forces, after 
the ancient custom of his country, without further bloodshed to the 
faithful few who yet remained true to him: but this, of course, he 
was not allowed to do, and when he saw the strong arm of England 
had surely reached him in his rocky eyrie, disdaining, with a last noble 
instinct, to destroy his defenceless captives, he raised his desperate 
hand against his own life, rather than become a prisoner himself. 

About this time a prince named Kassa governed the province of 
Tigre—a quiet, unassuming man, who appears to have been con- 
sidered by the English as of but small mental capacity, for Markham 
speaks of him as a ‘ poor weak creature.’ Yet, to a close observer, 
the well-moulded brow, the high cheek-bones, and deep-set pene- 
trating eyes, the aquiline nose, and sharply chiselled mouth and 
chin, might have given some indication that, even at this time, when 
he was little more than twenty-eight years of age, the young prince 
was possessed of a reserve of latent, though undeveloped, power. Kassa 
was in revolt against Theodore, and rendered assistance to the English 
forces, in return for which, he begged that he might be presented 
with some muskets; for at that time the Abyssinians were only 
armed with shields and spears, and a few Portuguese matchlocks, 
dating from the days of Vasco de Gama. Having succeeded in 
procuring from General Napier a number of old service ‘ Brown Besses,’ 
the prince armed a certain portion of his followers with them, and 
resolutely applied himself to the difficult task of bringing the great 
kingdom, which had been broken up by the death of Theodore and 
the departure of the British, under his supreme control. 

Other chiefs, more powerful than himself, also aspired to the vacant 
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throne, but Kassa knew no discouragement, and only saw in difficulty 
something to be overcome. Claiming, like Theodore, to be descended 
from the royal house, which, according to Abyssinian tradition, sprang 
from the loins of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, he gained the favour 
of the priests by his sober life and rigid observance of the ordinances of 
the Church ; well skilled, also like Theodore, in every martial exercise, 
he won the affection of the warlike laity by his successful daring as a 
warrior and a leader of men, while, by his shrewdness and diplomatic 
tact, he gained not a few bloodless victories over neighbouring chiefs, 
who were undecided which side to espouse ; above all, he was merciful 
to the conquered, and thus, in course of time, either awed into sub- 
jection, or won over to affection, the hearts of his most powerful 
adversaries. 

When I visited him in 1873 he had at last placed the triple 
crown of Abyssinia firmly on his brow, assuming at his coronation the 
title of Johannes, or John, II., King of Kings of Ethiopia. At that 
time he was encamped with his army at Ambachara, a day’s ride from 
Gondar, having shortly before brought into subjection Warrenia, the 
warlike ruler of Amhara. I can well remember the striking picture 
this conquered prince—a tall and handsome man—presented, as he 
strode up between the dusky line of courtiers, to pay homage to his 
Sovereign at the Easter feast, clad in a robe of the richest silk, his 
silver shield on his left arm, his rifle in his right hand, the wrist of 
which was adorned with a curiously wrought gauntlet flashing with 
gems, and a magnificent black leopard-skin studded with bosses of 
gold filigree thrown over his broad shoulders, which as yet seemed 
all unused to bow before the royal master, who now strove to treat 
his fallen foe with every mark of distinction. 

It was not, however, internal troubles alone that taxed King 
John’s energies to the uttermost ten years ago. ‘The policy of Egypt 
had ever been to regard with jealousy the Christian African kingdom 
seated on the mountains which tower above the plains of the south- 
eastern Soudan, a jealousy which will be found to exist even at the 
present moment in the council chambers at Cairo. The ambition of 
Ismail Pasha, the ex-Khedive, led him to aspire to nothing less than 
the total subjugation of Abyssinia, and for some years he had pur- 
sued a policy of steady encroachment on her low-lying frontier lands, 
making every quarrel which arose therefrom a pretext for a fresh 
advance towards the foot of the mountains. In 1873 King John told 
me that the Khedive had taken from him beyond the river Mareb, 
his ancient boundary, Halhal, Kayekh-barea, Tsellim-barea, Bogos, 
Taander, Henbub, Mennsa, Ailet, Asgede-bukgala, Zula, Tora, 
Semhali, Amphilla, and all the lands from the highlands to the sea 
called Hamasen; besides which, he had struck at the commercial 
development of the country by charging a duty on all exports equal to 
twice their market value, and seizing Galabat ; which Sir Samuel Baker 
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described in 1862 as an important frontier market town of Abyssinia, 
governed by Sheik Jemma, where most of the commerce between that 
country and Egypt was carried on.' Eleven years later, when I rode 
into Galabat, Sheik Jemma was a prisoner in Egypt, and the town 
garrisoned by Egyptian troops, who had erected a fortified camp, 
beneath the very guns of which a public slave market was held twice 
a week, where horrors were enacted that even now it makes my 
blood boil to think of. Gordon himself admitted, when later he 
become governor-general of the Soudan, that he dared not interfere 
with the slave merchants of Galabat, but it is worthy of note that, 
when the town was under Abyssinian rule, Sir Samuel Baker makes 
no mention of a slave market, nor have I ever seen one in any 
Abyssinian town. 

It is not to be wondered at that King John chafed bitterly to find 
himself thus hemmed in and isolated by the steady encroachments of 
Egypt on every side ; but the attitude he assumed was one of dignified 
remonstrance, and he steadily refused to precipitate a quarrel ; above 
all, he did not wish to offend England, the friend of Egypt. Again 
and again he wrote to the European Powers begging for their arbi- 
tration. ‘I will fight to the last if so it must be,’ he said to me, 
‘but I do not wish that the blood of thousands should be shed if the 
intervention of the European Powers can prevent it. Let them 
determine the true frontiers of my country, and by their decision I 
am content to abide.”? Bunt, at this time, Egypt appeared to be 
advancing the cause of civilisation so rapidly in the interior of Africa, 
by opening up telegraphic and steam communication with the higher 
regions of the Nile, and advancing her outposts into the very heart 
of the Dark Continent, that popular sympathy was entirely on her 
side ; and, even when Ismail Pasha threw off the mask, and openly 
invaded Abyssinia, most people supposed that the Abyssinians must 
be themselves to blame, and felt wonderfully little shocked at the 
spectacle of a Mahometan power attempting to subjugate her free 
Christian neighbour. That the price of this callousness has now to 
be paid will at once be seen. King John kept his word and did 
fight, handling his mountain warriors so ably that he beat. his assail- 
ants at every point, and took one army corps prisoner. Yet still the 
king was merciful as well as strong; he did not, after the old 
barbaric custom, slay his prisoners, but gave them to eat, and sent 
them down to Massowah wiser, if sadder, men. It is true a story was 
whispered that he had a cross tattooed on Prince Hassan’s arm, and 
ordered him and his staff to pass before the throne on all fours ; but 
I know not if it has any foundation in fact, though it is certain that, 
grave and reserved as is his general demeanour, King John is fond 
of a practical joke, and it may have tickled his fancy to place this 
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indelible mark on his Mussulman adversary, as a lasting memento of 
the ill-starred expedition. That the cost of the war was ruinous to 
Egypt is well known, and we are only to-day reaping the full harvest 
of the blow that it struck to Egyptian prestige in the Soudan. 

It may now be worth while to consider whether the time has not 
arrived for frankly extending the hand of friendship to the ancient 
Kushite race who, surrounded by foes, and long cut off by Mahometan 
jealousy from communication with the Western world, have yet 
maintained their independence and preserved their religion, from the 
third century till the present time. Their king, who for twelve 
years has so gallantly overcome every difficulty which beset him, and 
so steadily expressed his friendship for England, has certainly as 
good a claim as any Soudan chief that his lost territory should 
be restored to him; and I believe that he would feel deeply such an 
act of justice, if carried out by England in a generous spirit. The 
French have long sought, and are seeking now, to establish their in- 
fluence in Abyssinia; but, strange though it may seem, I believe 
King John has never lost a feeling of gratitude to England for 
having given him that timely gift of old muskets, which first placed 
him in a position to cope with his adversaries, and rise to his pre- 
sent position; and it is to England that he would prefer to owe 
the opening of his country to the advantages of civilisation and 
commerce. 

It must be remembered, however, that the character of the Abys- 
sinians is different to that of most other Orientals, many of whom 
consider it is lucky to commence the day with a successful lie. 
Whether it be from peculiarity of race, or from the bracing influence 
of the rugged mountains among which they dwell, they possess some 
chivalrous notions of frankness and loyalty, and the king would 
be quick to resent any attempt either to coerce or to treat him 
with distrust. A good Mussulman feels that his religion would 
justify him in doing almost anything which would bring an un- 
believer to confusion, if he only had the power; and when he is 
obliged to carry out the wishes of the infidel, he merely submits to 
superior force—he does not act from conviction. 

With the Christian Abyssinian it is different ; his religion may be 
rude, but it is founded on the same truths as our own, and you can 
argue with him from the same starting-point. This was illustrated 
when I spoke to King John about the slave trade. After telling me 
that Abyssinian Christians were only permitted by an old, though 
often evaded, law to buy slaves as domestic servants, and not to 
sell them; he went on to say that he had thought gravely over the 
matter, and that it was true that slavery was distasteful to him asa 
Christian sovereign, but that no European Power had requested 
him to abolish it, and he afterwards formally declared that he would 
be willing to do so at the instance of England. At the present 
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juncture of affairs in the Soudan, when it has even been proposed to 
place power in the hands of such a monster as Zebehr Pasha, it is 
important to remember this; for one of the most horrible, because 
the most demoralising, of the branches of the slave trade is the 
traffic in beautiful young Abyssinian girls, many of them Christians, 
who are collected by Mahometan merchants in the Wooma and 
Galla districts, and sold at the public market of Galabat, to which 
I have referred, for transmission across the desert to the shores of 
the Red Sea, whence those who survive the journey are smuggled 
over in Arab dhows to furnish Eastern harems. 

They can feel, these poor beautiful children of the sun, who have 
spent their happy childhood among bubbling brooks and shady banana 
groves, on the verdant slopes of their native mountains ; for, when I 
was at Jeddah, one more daring than the rest, sprang from her lofty 
latticed casement and yielded her spirit up to God in the foul, narrow 
street below, rather than sink body and soul in the degrading atmo- 
sphere of the harem where she had been caged. A small crowd 
collects round the spot, and two black slaves carry a crushed fragile 
form quickly out of sight, then the idlers pass on their way, and only 
the street dogs remain sniffing round those dark red splashes in the 
sand. The master of the harem gives another puff at his pipe, and 
gently shrugs his shoulders. Usuf will go to the dealer and buy 
another slave to replace her—Allah is good, there are plenty more! 

Certainly Galabat should be restored to King John, on condition 
that the slave market there shall cease, and the export of all slaves 
be prohibited from his dominions under heavy penalties. He told me 
it was only his Mahometan subjects who would oppose such a measure, 
and that he had the power to enforce it. In the name of humanity 
let it be enforced. But it is necessary, if any lasting good is to be 
obtained, that the king should have such a full and liberal concession 
made to him as will really open the way to a change in the condition 
of his country. Now that provinces in the Soudan are being given 
away right and left, it would be absurd to suppose that there could 
be any hesitation in restoring to this friendly and Christian prince 
those districts which he claims on his north-west frontier; but the 
more important question remains of a port on the Red Sea, which is 
indispensable to the development of the resources and civilisation of 
a country, which in the future may be expected to send rich stores of 
coffee, cotton, myrrh, senna, tobacco, flax, and grain to the Western 
markets, and from its convenient position, healthy climate, and regular 
rainfalls, will offer a field to commercial enterprise which should not 
be undervalued. 

Massowah is geographically the natural port of Abyssinia, but 
there are grave diplomatic difficulties in the way of its cession, and 
I believe it has been proposed to erect it into a free port. If this is 
done, an arrangement must be arrived at with regard to the low-lying 
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country between the mountains and the sea, as otherwise the Shoho 
Arabs who inhabit these plains would be likely to tax goods passing 
through their territory, and Abyssinia would still suffer. A naval 
commission of officers now stationed in the Red Sea should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the best situation for an Abyssinian port south 
of Massowah, if Massowah itself cannot be given her; and it must 
be remembered that the possession of such a port will be the best 
guarantee for the good conduct of future Abyssinian sovereigns, as 
we should always have it in our power to close the sole outlet of their 
commerce. But it is by such liberal and effective concessions to 
Abyssinia as will encourage the direction of commercial enterprise 
towards her, that we shall lay the surest foundation of her future 
development and utility to the civilised world. For fifteen centuries 
she has been asleep, like the enchanted princess of fairy lore; let it 
be the part of England to step through the surrounding barrier and 
awaken her to life by the kiss of commerce; and it may be that, 
by-and-by, we shall find much to compensate us in the development 
of this great African kingdom for the present loss to civilisation 
entailed by the lapsing of the Soudan provinces into a state of primi- 
tive barbarism. Should a retreat by Berber prove impracticable, the 
garrisons of Khartoum, Senaar, and Kassala might still be extricated 
by the co-operation of an Abyssinian force moving to their relief 
down the Blue Nile, and covering their march to Massowah; per- 
haps the day may yet come when King John, like the mouse in the 
fable, will prove himselfa valuable ally. At all events, it should not 
be our part to confer favours on the fanatic, the slave-trader, and the 
rebel alone, while we refuse to assist a friendly and Christian prince, 
who has waited patiently for justice, and seeks anxiously to bring his 
country into communication with the civilisation of the Western 


hemisphere. 


E, A. pE Cosson. 
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LUTHER AND RECENT CRITICISM. 


TuErE have been many voices about Luther during the last few 
months—voices of various meaning; some critical and denunciatory, 
others applausive and indiscriminate. It may be well to gather up 
the result ; not, indeed, to pitch voice against voice—which would be 
of no use—but to sift as clearly as we can the strain of truth from 
them, and to set the real work of Luther in as broad a light of fact 
and reason as we can. 

It would be of no use to go over again the well-known incidents 
of Luther’s life. These have been related, briefly or copiously, in 
many forms. They are well known, and can hardly fail to be so, 
lending themselves so readily as they do to graphic treatment. This 
at least is true of all his earlier history, which stands out in bold relief 
from his later and more dubious career. It is important, both for 
his work and character, to discriminate between the two. 

One can hardly imagine a more picturesque group of incidents, 
touched with a more heroic lustre, than the successive phases of 
Luther’s life up to the year 1525. Apart from all religious interest, 
they impress the historical imagination and kindle feelings of ele- 
vated passion. We are carried away in the sweep of their large and 
imposing movement, even if our sympathies are not enlisted in his 
cause. This is seen in his Catholic biographer Audin, who would 
fain be critical, but is often found admiring. His pen glows against 
his will as he touches in succession the glowing scenes which bring 
before us the youthful monk struggling with his own dark thoughts 
at Erfurt, or daring Tetzel in his flagitious traffic, or nailing his 
ninety-five theses on the doors of the Castle Church at Wittenberg, 
or entering Worms, or standing alone before the Emperor there, or 
working in lonely faith at the translation of the New Testament in 
the Wartburg, or quelling the iconoclasm of Carlstadt on his return 
to Wittenberg. Up to this point Luther’s conflict is on a grand 
scale. It is inspired by simple and noble motives. It is the imper- 
sonation of a spirit of self-sacrifice, of duty—‘ Here I stand; I can 
do no otherwise, so help me God.’ Whether in point of fact he ever 
uttered these often-yuoted words, the spirit of them animated all his 
earlier career, They fi'ly symbolise it throughout, and not merely at 
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Worms. Even the cold pen of Gibbon grows warm in describing the 
great figure of Athanasius contra mundum ; and it must be a small 
as well as a hostile pen which refuses to be moved by the figure of 
the brave untended monk as he stood facing both Pope and Emperor 
in the fresh outburst of his reforming faith. 

The second portion of the Reformer’s career is by no means so 
heroic. It does not rise to the same level, even if it present here 
and there richer points of interest. He is no longer the simple hero, 
but the husband and father, the theologian and head of a great party. 
A marvellous power his life still is, and it touches us at many points. 
In some respects it touches us more than the earlier and simple story. 
It is more full of human feeling. It is the time of Luther’s many 
friendships, of his delights in nature and home and children; of 
his charming letters, with all their love and prattle to his Kate and 
his Hans; of his tears by the deathbed of Lena, his ‘ darling, all- 
beautiful, all-obedient daughter ’—of all the free and wise and graphic 
converse of the ‘ Tischreden.’ Yet it is no longer a life of the same 
elevation. It no longer moves on the same lofty plane, or exhibits 
the same sheer simplicity, directness, and self-sacrifice. His motives 
have become more mixed, his aims more involved. He is no longer 
merely the Reformer, but the Churchman: no longer merely the 
leader with his own magnanimous impulses to guide him, but the 
defender of a cause, the general of an army, who has to think of 
many things but what to himself is simply true and right. With all 
its more tender and varied aspects, therefore, his later life is by no 
means so heroic. It does not challenge admiration or kindle enthu- 
siasm in the same degree. It does not rise before us with the same 
stately, impressive, and irresistible grandeur. 

It is always to be remembered, therefore, that we have a sort of 
two Luthers before us—the Luther of Erfurt, the opponent of Tetzel 
and Eck, the hero of Worms and the Wartburg, the ‘solitary monk 
that shook the world ;’ and, again, the Luther of the Peasant War, 
the opponent of Erasmus and Zwingli, the perplexed adviser of the 
Landgrave of Hesse determined to take a second wife while the first 
was still living, the vindicator not only of grace in his own experience 
against the frightful abuses of penance and indulgence, but of the 
doctrine of justification by faith in relation to life and works. The 
one Luther is great above the measure of most men. There may be 
figures of more heroic mould; but we do not know them. But to 
Luther the Politician, the Polemic, the Theologian there may be 
much exception taken. His greatness in these respects is open to 
question, and we do not feel ourselves called upon to be his de- 
fenders. 

The conduct and works of Luther which have been most impugned 
are, however, more capable of defence than many of his critics allow. 
A generous appreciation of the man and of his training knows how to 
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make allowances, can see the patriot in the alarmist and the love of 
holiness in the antinomian polemic. To draw sharp lines, and separate 
the harsh sayings from the tender prayer and the wild paradox from 
the wise and broad line of thought, is not criticism of the highest 
order. We shall afterwards advert to his doctrine of grace, and the 
extremes to which at times he seems to push it. His harsh and 
hasty words during the Peasants’ War have been brought against him 
perhaps with more reason. Yet a little consideration will serve to 
show how few of his critics have realised his true position in that case, 
and consequently how much they have misunderstood him. Words, 
however harsh and indefensible in themselves, can only be rightly 
measured when weighed along with their context and the whole ante- 
cedent attitude of the speaker. 

In his lifetime it is worthy of remark that Luther was blamed 
for a spirit in this matter the very opposite to that with which he 
is now charged. Then, he was supposed, by men like Sir Thomas 
More and others, to be identified with the cause of the pevsants, 
to have actively stirred up the disorders into which it ran, and to 
have been largely responsible for them. He was accused as a man of 
the people, towards whom he is now alleged to have been cruel 
and pitiless. In reality, he is not fairly liable to either charge, 
although it may be true, on one side, that his movement initiated 
the Peasants’ movement, and on the other that he used words at last, 
when he found his remonstrances of no avail, which were un- 
justifiable in their harshness. 

The Peasants’ movement began late in the summer of 1524, in the 
Black Forest. It gained strength in the beginning of the following 
year, and spread rapidly. Carlstadt gave direct incitement to it by 
calling upon the people to destroy all images. Yet the demands of 
the peasantry were in the first instance not only reasonable but 
singularly moderate. They claimed above all the right of each parish 
to choose its own minister. They were determined no longer to be 
‘the property of others,’ for Christ had redeemed all alike with His 
blood. They demanded for everyone the right to kunt and fish, 
because God had given to all men equally power over the animal 
creation. They based their demands upon the Word of God. ‘If we 
are wrong,’ they said, ‘let Luther set us right by the Scriptures.’ ! 
There were as yet none of the wild imaginations of Miinzer and his 
prophets, no schemes of a Kingdom of Saints founded on spoliation 
and murder. They burned down convents, it is true, and spoiled and 
burned cities ; but they did not announce this as their mission, nor set 
themselves for the overthrow of the existing order of civilisation. 

When the articles of the insurgents reached Wittenberg in the 
spring of 1525, Luther was moved by many things they contained. 
He felt that the peasantry had many grievances. He was himself the 

1 Késtlin’s Life, p. 315. 
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son of a peasant, as he was fond of proclaiming. He sympathised, 
therefore, with their wrongs; and when he wrote his Hzhortation 
to Peace the same spring, he dwelt strongly on these wrongs and 
the necessity of the nobles and princes of Germany ceasing ‘ to tax 
and fleece their subjects for the enhancement of their pomp and 
pride, until the common people could endure it no longer.’ He 
took the side of the people in all their lawful aspirations. But he 
saw at the same time that there was a spirit moving many of them 
hostile to order and religion. And in his most violent moods 
Luther was an apostle of order. If he had one conviction more pro- 
found than another, beyond the sphere of religion, it was respect for 
the Empire and its institutions—and desire for peace. He hated the 
idea of social disorder, and of war in any form, above all in the 
form of civil insurrection. He warned the peasantry, therefore, of 
the disgrace and disaster that would attend the armed assertion of 
their rights. He told them plainly that if they persisted in rebellion 
they were worse enemies to the Gospel than the Pope. But all his 
words were thrown away; and Luther, of all men, did not like his 
words to be impotent. He counselled moderation and reform so long 
as he could ; but when he saw that it was not redress but destruction 
that the fanatical leaders of the popular insurrection aimed at, he 
denounced them with his accustomed plainness, and called for their 
extirpation. They were to him ‘like mad dogs,’ and to be dealt with 
as ‘mad dogs.’ But it was not the people but their leaders that he 
thus denounced: men like Miinzer, who were insane with a bloody 
fanaticism—if ever men were—who had preached to their followers, 
‘To work! while the fire is hot ; let not the blood cool upon your 
swords. They will beg, wish, and entreat you for mercy; but show 
them no mercy, as God commanded Moses! Godis with you; follow 
Him!’ These pretended prophets were to Luther at once blasphemers 
and murderers. We do not say that he should not have judged them 
more leniently, more intelligently. It was suffering and oppression 
that had made them mad, and he ought to have recognised this ; but 
there they were—a wild force of destruction extending itself through 
the Empire: and Luther saw no safety at last but in their extirpa- 
tion. To the end, however, he was faithful to the peasantry, and 
implored mercy for them. ‘Dear lords,’ he said, in the very same 
sentence in which he called for the extirpation of their leaders as 
‘mad dogs’; ‘ Dear lords, help them, save them, take pity upon these 
poor men.’ 

Luther was no doubt always a man of powerful and unguarded 
impulse. His words were like living things, and went straight to 
their mark. He did not weigh them like a more cautious nature, 
and think of all their effect. But this is only to say that he was 
Luther, and not another. In order to judge him rightly we have to 
take him not merely in one mood, but in many moods, It is not a 
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subtle criticism, however it may seem to be so, to look at his large nature 
now on this side and now on that—to contrast his tenderness with his 
coarseness, or his (alleged) antinomianism with the deep breathings 
of his piety—his materialism with his holiness, No doubt there were 
these contrasts in him. But are they not more or less in all men, 
and especially men of the massive build of Luther? What is re- 
markable in him is not the presence of such contrasts, but the frank- 
ness with which he gave expression to them. He was real and simple 
to the core. He had a marvellous power of utterance, and like many 
men who have this irrepressible fluency by word or pen, his utterance 
for the moment not only came from his heart, but seemed to himself 
the whole utterance of his heart—all truth for the time. But his 
heart was larger than he thought, and his mind had other depths than 
he poured forth at separate moments. And we only rightly under- 
stand him not in this mood or that, but when we take him as a whole, 
and recognise that it is one living being who is thus moved so di- 
versely, and that we have to read into the one Luther all these chords 
of feeling. The schisms, in short, that we recognise in him are in his 
words more than in himself. He is not now on the side of nature 
and now on the side of grace, and then of law; but nature and grace 
and law all meet in his massive humanity, as he speaks now with the 
tongue of the one and then of the other—so perfectly honest in each 
mood of thought that he is unconscious, like a child, of inconsistencies 
of language. He is, in fact, from first to last something of a child in 
unconscious impulse, in freedom of talk, and in the quick resentful 
hastiness with which he deals his blows and emphasises them without 
reflecting, as in the controversy with Erasmus; how they may fall 
and injure one truth while defending another. 

We have, in short, not only two Luthers at the different epochs of 
his life, but more or less all through his life ; and we are not called 
upon equally to admire both. Yet it is not the highest view of 
him that separates and holds them apart. The separation is the 
separation of accident and circumstance, of argument and emphasis. 
The man in bis full greatness is the unity of all, however difficult 
it may be to find this unity. The coarseness, the violence, the 
wrongheadedness are not to be strained away ; but they are not seen in 
their true light when placed by themselves, and looked at as distinct 
phases of the man. They are so far rather the integral base of a 
humanity which could not have been so powerful if it had been made 
of finer stuff ; and so far the result of a time of violence and of ccn- 
troversial torture, the temptations of which we have difficulty in 
estimating. The age itself was lacking in harmonious proportion. 
It was violent of action and coarse of speech, yet with a profound 
depth of spiritual life stirring it. And Luther was pre-eminently the 
man of such an age. He would not have been greater, but less great 
in some respects, if he had been more refined and cautious and well- 
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proportioned in intellect and character. We have to take him, there- 
fore, as he is—a great but rugged power, tenderness mingling with 
strength, coarseness with insight, depth with violence, humour with 
rage, gentleness with audacity. ‘History presents many more com- 
plete or symmetrical characters, few greater; none more rich in 
diverse elements of human feeling and moral aspiration. No selfish- 
ness, nor vanity, nor mere vulgar ambition meet us amid all his 
proud consciousness of power or most high-handed dogmatism ; but 
everywhere, even when we can least sympathise with him, we see an 
honest and magnanimous nature swayed by a living faith and glow- 
ing earnestness—a great Soul moved by passionate conviction, and 
sublimed by divine thought.’ ? 

It is this breadth and largeness of nature which have made Luther’s 
name so enduring, and given such a charm toit. We know no other 
name concerned in agreat controversy, which at the end of four cen- 
turies could have evoked so spontaneous and widespread an enthusiasm 
—Anglican Archbishops, and Old Catholic prelates like the venerable 
Dr. Dollinger, vying with Scotch presbyters and English presbyters, 
Lutheran Doctors of Divinity and literary laymen to do him 
honour. This is quite different from any sectarian popularity, and is 
due, we may be sure, to great qualities which come home to the 
common heart of Christendom. Least of all is it due to any sup- 
posed faultlessness in Luther himself. For the very tribute to his 
memory has tended to provoke a revived sense of his faults. It 
has been made abundantly evident that he was no Apostle of sweet- 
ness, that he could be obdurate in prejudice as well as magnanimous 
in thought, and that there are few men whose words in controversy 
can be less trusted as a measure of truth. Yet withal—not because 
he was faultless, or always wise and right, but because he was with 
all his faults a great and beneficent character, who, when the world 
was sick and in dire trouble brought a new life to it, and moved it 
forward in paths of righteousness—his name has called forth an un- 
exampled ovation. It is easy to make light of such an ovation; there 
are always aspects of popular enthusiasm that lend themselves readily 
to ridicule. But it will be more to the point to endeavour to estimate 
Luther’s work, what he really did for the world, at itstrue value. We 
shall rapidly glance therefore at the main aspects in which his work 
presents itself to us. It will not be difficult to recognise in each the 
note of advance, and the explanation of the enthusiasm with which 
nae name is still regarded. 

. What is known as Protestantism, or the theory of religious 
et owes its birth to him. He certainly did not announce the 
theory; he even failed to practise it; but he made it possible. Is 
the theory after all a blessing ?—it may be asked. 
fashion for a time to speak in a depreciatory tone 

2 Luther and other Leaders of the Reformation, p.ff61. 
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movement of the sixteenth century. To those of this way of 
speech, who, after patient inquiry, satisfied themselves that Protes- 
tantism was a mistake, and that their true home was the unreformed 
Church that condemned Luther, and would have burned him, as it 
did Hus and Jerome, there is nothing to say. They went their way, 
and time will judge them. But the so-called Oxford school of fifty 
years ago, while it produced many remarkable men—men of genius, 
as writers, and preachers, and poets—never pretended to be a school 
of advance. It not only had no love for freedom, but it repro- 
bated it. Newman himself said that he hated Liberalism and all its 
brood. When in France in 1832, he refused to look at the tricolor, 
as the emblem of modern liberty. 

The school will remain memorable because it has deepened and 
awakened Christian and Church life; it has spread a spirit of devo- 
tion beautiful as it is earnest through many an English parish. But 
it was in no sense a scientific movement. It threw no light on 
theological or scriptural difficulties. It travestied rather than studied 
Church history, and instead of seeking to explain its great epochs, it 
made a mere polemical quarry of them for the support of foregone 
conclusions. It scouted the idea of new light; its pride was to re- 
produce old traditions and ‘Catholic’ dogmas. It not only held no 
key to the great movements of Christian thought in the past, but it 
blundered over the simplest of them, as Cardinal Newman did so 
notably in the history of the Arians of the fourth century. What 
may be said to be now a commonplace in all historical inquiry, that 
every great epoch in the formation of opinion is the product of all 
the forces operating in the preceding time, and therefore so far jus- 
tified in the very fact of its existence—that it is a living growth, in 
short, and not a mechanical manipulation of parties—was never 
realised by them. They took their stand on an imaginary platform 
of their own, which they identified with Christian antiquity, just as 
the Evangelical party had alse its platform, by which they squared 
all Christian truth. Theology as a science—as the product of great 
currents of thought constantly moving the Church—bas never been 
recognised by the one or the other. 

It is little to be wondered at, therefore, that the Anglo-Catholic 
party came to undervalue or despise the Reformation. They saw in 
Luther mainly an apostle of violence, one who had disturbed the 
fair order of medieval Christendom. Protestantism became to them 
a mere party movement, instead of the natural and inevitable out- 
burst of new forces of religious thought and life moving Europe—an 
insurrection and not an advance—a rebellion, not an inevitable re- 
volution. All the moral forces of righteousness, of truth-speaking, 
of freedom which Luther represented, and the Reformation embodied, 
were of no avail in comparison with a disowned church authority. 
And the fashion followed of disparaging Luther and Protestantism. 
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Protestantism—the word and the thing—became and remains with 
members of the school a name of opprobrium. It is said to be a pure 
negation, to represent an unhallowed attitude of the individual and 
popular will against ‘ Catholicity.” We wonder how many who speak 
thus know what ‘ Protestantism’ really did mean in its original use. 

The word, as is well known, was not an original note of the Refor- 
mation. It did not originate with Luther, nor with Melanchthon, 
although the latter was present, as Luther was not, at the Diet of 
Augsburg, when it came into vogue. It did not come specially 
from the religious side of the Reformation, and bore no reference to 
the truth or falsehood of any religious doctrines. But it nevertheless 
hada noble origin, and it bears, and must ever bear to every freeman, 
anoble meaning. It was the word with which the reforming Chris- 
tian States of Germany met the attempt of the Emperor Charles 
and those opposed to them, to deprive them of the toleration which 
for some time they had enjoyed. Nothing could be more reasonable 
or patriotic than the standpoint of these States. The religious com- 
motions in the Empire had begun without their special incitement. 
They did not profess to be able to settle what was true or false in the 
movement. The Emperor himself had admitted that the matters in 
dispute were beyond his jurisdiction. He had specially said—at the 
Diet of Spires in 1526—that he was neither willing vor able to con- 
clude anything touching them, but that he would endeavour to obtain 
the sanction of the Roman bishops to the assembly of a General 
Council ; ‘ every State in the meantime to live, rule, and bear itself as 
it shall be ready to answer for to God and his Imperial Majesty.’ 

This was the basis of settlement universally agreed on between 
the Emperor and the reforming States in 1526. It was considered 
binding till a General Council was called. Honour, freedom, every 
patriotic motive was enlisted on behalf of this fair compromise between 
the contending parties. The cause at stake was therefore the cause 
of national as well as religious independence. And it was only when 
it was proposed, at the second Diet of Spires in 1529, and still more 
definitely at Augsburg in 1530, to interfere with the Act of Toleration, 
that the famous Protest was taken. ‘The Diet has overstepped its 
authority,’ said the States who adhered to the settlement. ‘Our 
acquired right is that the Decree of 1526 unanimously adopted 
remain in force until a Council can be convened. Up to this time the 
Decree has maintained the peace, and we protest against its abroga- 
tion.” This was what they said at Spires in 1529, and in the following 
year, at Augsburg, the same ground was taken up, and the same 
Protest renewed. 

Protestantism in its origin, therefore, was the uprising of the 
Christian and patriotic feeling of Germany against a proposed act 
of gross oppression, both civil and religious. It had no special con- 
nection with doctrine, and implied no negation of any Christian 
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truths. It was the voice of the Christian conscience of Germany 
exclaiming against Imperial and Papal self-will. It was the assertion 
of Christian liberty—of the fact that right and honour and covenant 
were not to be trampled upon at the mere dictation of power, and that 
‘in matters relating to the honour of God and the salvation of souls 
every man must stand alone before God and give account of himself.’ 

This is the true meaning of Protestantism, and all modern Chris- 
tian liberty—the very liberty in the ‘exercise of which certain 
members of the Church of England have abused the name—may be 
said to be the outcome of the Protest taken at Spires and Augsburg 
by the Evangelical members of the German Empire. The attitude 
of these Christian princes and others was again only possible in the 
light of the great struggle which had been maintained during the 
twelve previous years byone man. The Diet of Worms and Luther’s 
memorable words there—whatever may have been their exact form— 
alone explain the subsequent diets at Spires and Augsburg. The 
courage of a single man as he faced on that great occasion ‘the 
mailed chivalry of Germany ’—-a pale and slight figure as yet without 
any of the brave rotundity of his later years—gave the courage 
which inspired the famous Protest, and laid the foundation of all 
Christian and ecclesiastical liberties. It is not to the point to say 
that, Luther or not, some change for the better must have come to 
the Church at the time, which was ripe forsuch change. Ripe enough 
no doubt the time was, as the evils within the Church were intoler- 
able; but the Councils of Pisa and Constance, and the writings 
of Erasmus, remain as witnesses of how hopeless all reformation of 
the Church was from within. There are times when God is in ‘the 
still small voice,’ rather than in the storm and the earthquake, but 
there are other times when abuses can only be shaken by ‘a great 
and strong wind’ and the upheaval of the common ground on which 
men stand—and the Reformation was a period of this kind. The voice 
of God uttered itself in Luther, that the mass of lies which had be- 
come identified with medieval Christendom should no longer con- 
tinue. The voice was heard in many lands, and there were many 
who arose to help the German monk, and carry forward the great 
work; but that a reformation became possible in England and Scot- 
land as well as Germany, and that Protestantism after many struggles 
was able to secure a footing in Europe, was owing in large part, as 
it has been said, ‘ to the intense personal conviction and contagious 
faith of one man—Martin Luther.’ 

2. But Luther not only initiated our modern Christian liberty 
—he revived the primitive Pauline Gospel. This revival is even 
more directly and primarily his work. For while Luther was an 
apostle of Christian liberty, and gave the impulse to it, without 
which it might not have prevailed, he was not always himself a good 
example of bis own principle. He only partially caught its meaning, 
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as was the case more or less with all the Reformers. But he was the 
apostle of the grace of God in all its fulness. 

Luther was naturally of deep and serious feeling. He was brought 
up in a religious home. Hans Luther, his father, was a God-fearing 
man, who was wont to pray at the bedside of his son, and whose 
words remained stamped on his son’s memory. He wished young 
Martin to be a lawyer, and he went to the University of Erfurt for 
this purpose ; but the seeds of religion which had been sown in 
his young heart proved stronger than his father’s wishes. He could 
not rest in the idea of a secular calling. His inward cravings 
turned him towards a religious life. The story of his finding a Latin 
Bible in the University Library and poring over it, and finding to his 
astonishment that it contained more Gospels and Epistles than the 
Lectionaries—the only medium through which he had hitherto known 
Scripture—and the other stories of his illness and the sudden death 
of his friend Alexis, which made so profound an impression upon 
him—all point to his deep religiousness. He became a monk of his 
own will, It was spiritual distress drove him to the convent, and it 
was spiritual distress during his novitiate that impelled him to the 
course of meditation and thought, of prayer and fasting, which ulti- 
mately ended for him in peace and light. The consciousness of his 
sins lay on him as a continual burden. There was no penance and 
no work of mortification by which he did not try to lighten the 
burden. ‘If ever monk could have got to heaven by fasting,’ he 
afterwards said, ‘I might have done so.’ But it was all of no avail. 
The terrors of guilt haunted him as a bodily presence, clung to him 
as a pursuing shadow, so that one day he cried out, as some dire 
aspect of wrath rose before him, ‘It is not I! it isnot I!’ At length, 
however, light came to him by the mouth of Staupitz, the new Vicar- 
general of the Augustines, who came to Erfurt ona visit of inspection. 
‘Through him,’ said Luther, ‘the light of the Gospel first dawned 
out of the darkness on my heart.’ It is well that we should re- 
member this. The medieval Church, corrupt as it was, still 
cherished the light, if hidden away in obscure corners or a few 
hearts. To this intelligent and pious man—touched by the grave 
and melancholy look of the young monk—Luther unbosomed himself. 
He explained how vainly he had sought for spiritual peace, that 
sin was always too strong for him. ‘I have, myself, Staupitz re- 
plied, ‘ vowed more than a thousand times to lead a holy life, and 
as often broken my vows.’ Strength is not to be found in efforts of 
self-will, however great. ‘I now trust only in the mercy and grace 
of God in Christ.’ 

This was the key-note by which Luther moved the world. It 
could hardly be more simply or spiritually stated. Divested of all 
scholastic definition, it was nothing else than the reassertion of the 
old spiritual fact set forth by Christ Himself and by St. Paul, that 
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the only real help for the soul is in God. Every soul stands in 
immediate responsible relation to God, and all spiritual strength and 
peace come straight out of Him. Church and priest, sacrament and 
penance, are useful ministers in the Divine life, but nothing more, 
Moral efforts point to a righteousness which they fail to secure. They 
indicate a capacity—an upward aspiration—but they cannot lay hold 
of the reality. All deeper religious experience proved to the Apostle 
that it is not by works of righteousness which we have done, or may do, 
that we are saved, but by the mercy of God—the free touch of the 
Divine grace forgiving us, releasing us from the bonds of sin, lifting us 
out of the deep pit and miry clay, from which no efforts of our own can 
ever lift us, and setting us in the light of a love which is ours just 
because we are sinners and in ourselves helpless. ‘It is just your 
sins that make you an object of salvation,’ Staupitz said to Luther. 

Luther had tried scholasticism, or the theological teaching of 
his time, and he had tried monkery, and found both wanting. So 
far from bringing God near to him, they had hidden God from him, and 
left him miserable in his weakness and sinfulness. A sinner thirst- 
ing for righteousness, he found himself fed on ‘sentences.’ Craving 
for peace, he found only mortification. But the assurance that God 
loved him, that he was forgiven—that righteousness was not of him- 
self but of God, given to him in Christ—brought him relief and 
peace. ‘Straightway he felt as if he were born again, and as if the 
door of paradise were thrown wide open.’ 

It is always to be remembered how much Luther, like St. Paul, 
apprehended his new creed in a polemical form as opposed to the 
‘ Aristotelic’ or Church principle—‘that a man becomes just by 
doing just acts.’ No, his experience said—and he himself taught 
in one of the earliest vindications of his favourite doctrine—‘ We 
must first be just, and then we shall do just actions. Righteousness 
is truly from within and not from without. It springs out of God 
in the soul, reconciling the soul to Himself, and not out of any 
outward fact whatever.’ Peace only came to him when he realised 
in this absolute manner the fulness of Divine forgiveness in Christ. 

This is the essential meaning of what is called the doctrine of 
justification by faith—a doctrine which had not been utterly lost in 
the Church, else Luther could never have heard of it from Staupitz 
nor any others, but which had sunk out of the general Church 
consciousness, and which therefore needed once more to be revivified, 
and placed in the forefront of Christian thought. For if it is a truth 
at all, this is its place. No, other truth can compare with it. In 
answer to the old cry, *‘ What must I do to be saved?’ the voice of 
Luther was heard as no voice had been heard for many a generation. 
‘No priest can save you, no masses or indulgences can help you. 
But God has saved you. He Himself, and no mediatory saints, no 
holy mother of God even, but God Himself, the Divine Son, has 
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redeemed you.’ ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.’ This was the living force which seized the great heart 
of the German people, and spread mightily through Europe. Brush- 
ing by the faltering and unsteady steps of Humanism, this faith in a 
Divine righteousness near to every soul made itself once more a joyful 
way among the nations, and spread with it a new life of righteousness. 

But the truth was not new. No. Neither was it new in the 
time of St. Paul, who tells us that ‘ Abraham believed God, and it 
was accounted to him for righteousness.’ But bow far the truth had 
become obscured, we have evidence not only in Luther's difficulties 
in finding it, but in all the best and most devout books of the period 
—the Imiiatio Christi, for example, and the Theologia Germanica, 
which was so great a favourite with Luther. Beautiful as both these 
books are, the former having, next to the Bible probably, touched 
more souls than any other book in the world, we have only to 
look into them to see that, with all their sweetness and strength, 
the old Pauline truth of ‘justification by faith alone’ is not among 
their chief notes. One side of the truth they sufficiently apprehend 
—the soul’s immediacy to the Divine. But the other side—that 
the sum of righteousness is in Christ and in Christ alone, that nothing 
can be added to His perfect work, lies comparatively out of sight. It 
is the faith of the mystic and the cloister that both books set before 
us, rather than the faith of St. Paul and the primitive Church—the 
faith that overcame the world. Now it was the specially Divine side 
of the same truth that Luther realised in his own experience, and of 
which he made himself the new apostle. The absoluteness of Divine 
righteousness in Christ for every soul—this was his theme, even as it 
was St. Paul’s; and to place anything whatever alongside of this 
righteousness was to preach another Gospel. He had taken the whole 
substance and spirit of the Epistle to the Galatians into his very 
heart, and just as St. Paul’s spiritual life flashed into indignation 
at the idea of circumcision, or any element of the Jewish system, 
being made a condition of salvation along with Christ, so the mind 
of Luther kindled into a divine rage at the same thought; and 
sometimes, in his rage against the law in the matter of justification, 
he speaks wildly, as the wisest man is apt to speak wildly in a 
tempest of thought. 

This is the secret —and there is no other secret—in the often-quoted 
exaggerations of Luther in reference to the doctrine of justification by 
faith—the ‘ Esto peccator, et pecca fortiter ’ sentence, and other un- 
guarded expressions, of which men who know little else about him 
have made so much. Because Luther felt deeply the power of human 
sin—the weakness and coarseness of man in his ordinary life—he has 
been supposed to have made little of sanctification and the consecrat- 
ing influence of the Church. But the inference is unwarranted. For 
who, save St. Paul, has ever felt more ‘the body of this death,’ and 
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craved to be delivered from it. It was his very craving for sanctifica- 
tion that drove him onwards to the doctrine of grace. But abun- 
dance of grace was never for a moment in his own life an excuse 
for sin. It is impossible to read his prayers and his letters without 
recognising how he felt, from the very assurance of faith, the neces- 
sity of an always fuller self-consecration. The ideal of holiness springs 
always more brightly from the root of grace in his heart. This is 
the true interpretation of his teaching, however unadvisedly he may 
sometimes speak or write of ‘good works’ when put in the place of 
Christ. He could say that ‘in the matter of justification’ he would 
hold no terms with the law, yet in itself the law was to him, as to 
St. Paul, ‘holy and just and good.’ I do not defend many of his 
expressions. Minds that do not read them in the light of true devo- 
tional experience will find in them a suggestion of license, even of 
immorality.’ But his harsh and occasionally coarse logic was in the 
main the bad vesture of scholasticism in which he had been trained. 
His faults of argument, his over-defining, his drawing too many 
distinctions, and placing things against one another which in reality 
are merely different sides of the same thing ; all this was the product 
of the medizval system which he inherited, and which, unhappily, 
Protestantism was once more destined to resuscitate, to its own 
detriment and moral injury. It was not as a Protestant that he 
yielded to such extravagances; they are no genuine outcome of 
Protestantism, but rather the rags and tatters of medizval logic, from 
which the mind even of our modern churches is by no means yet 
thoroughly cleansed.* 

3. But Luther not only restored life to the Church by his doctrine 
of grace, he restored the true idea of the Church itself. Medizevalism 
had inverted the nature of the Church. It had converted it into a 
vast hierarchy of power emanating from Rome, an ecclesiastical 
system of bishops and priests and monks that kept the keys of heaven 
and hell, and in and through whom alone all spiritual blessing was 
conveyed. The sale of indulgences, flagrant as it was, was merely 
the outcome of this perverted idea of the Church as a corporation 
having the disposal of human souls at his command. Once materialise 
spiritual privilege, and make the forgiveness of sins depend upon any- 
thing but the free grace of God, and there is no degradation of Divine 
truth that may not be reached. If the Divine can be communicated 
by any mere external form, and the hierarchy be the sole judge of 
this form, then why not by indulgences as well as anything else? 
The material accident once substituted for the spiritual reality 
becomes rapidly degraded till it finds its last and summary expression 
in money; money being always the brief and representative expression 
of ail mere external work. 

Luther soon perceived that his opposition to the Papacy did not 


3 See Luther Vindicated, by Charles Hastings Collette. Quaritch, London, 1884. 
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arise merely from its abuses. These, no doubt, had kindled his 
indignation, but the more he looked at the system itself the more he 
disliked it, the more opposed he felt it to be to the conception of the 
Church that he found in the New Testament; and even before he 
had yet formally seceded from the Roman communion he had recovered 
the true scriptural idea of the Church, and boldly announced it in 
his famous address to the ‘ Christian nobility of Germany.’ He dis- 
missed as false the central part of the whole medizval system—the 
sacrifice of the mass-—and with this sacrifice, any peculiar order of 
priesthood. The essence of the Church, he said, was in the inter- 
communion of the faithful with one another and their Heavenly 
Head, and no externals were absolutely necessary to it, beyond the 
preaching of God’s Word, and the administration of the sacraments as 
ordained by Christ—no Romish popedoms nor any other hierarchical 
arrangements. The key to this higher conception lay in the great 
New Testament principle of the priestly character of all Christians. 
All Christians are alike in spiritual rank. The only thing peculiar to 
the ecclesiastic or priest is office, or public appointment to administer 
the Word of God and the Sacraments. Ordination implies this and 
nothing more—that out of the collective body of Christians, essentially 
of the same spiritual order (‘priests to God’), one is selected and 


authorised to exercise spiritual offices for the rest. It may be well to 


quote his own words on this subject :— 


All Christians (he says), are truly of the spiritual estate, and there is among 
them no difference, save of office alone ; as Paul says (1 Cor. xii. 12) that we are 
all one body, yet has each member its own office, that it may serve the others. 
This is the all-important thing, that we have one baptism, one Gospel, one faith, 
and are all alike Christians. For baptism, Gospel, faith, these alone make men 
spiritual and Christian folk.‘ 


Again :— 

A bishop’s consecration is no more than this, that in place of the entire congre- 
gation one is taken out of the whole body of those who possess equal power, to 
whom is committed the exercise of this same power for the rest... . Or, that I 
may put it still more clearly, if a little body of pious Christian laymen were taken 
and placed on a desert, who had not among them an episcopally ordained priest, 
and, being there agreed, were to choose one among their own number, married or 
not, and were to commit to him the office of baptism, saying mass, absolving, 
preaching; he would be as truly a priest as if all the bishops and Popes had 
ordained him.° 

Already, therefore, on the eve of his rupture with Rome, the 
sacerdotal idea had entirely left Luther. A priest is nobody but a 
Christian layman, called and appointed to a special work. He empha- 

* An den christlichen Adel deutscher Nation. Die Reformatorischen Schriften 


Dr. Martin Luthers, von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 1846, Erster Band, 480. 
5 Ibid. 480-1. Aninteresting translation of this and other ‘ Primary Works’ of 


Luther, edited by Dr. Wace and Dr. Buchheim, of King’s College, has just appeared 
(Murray, London). 
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sises the idea of order as well as of equality. No one may take to 
himself the office of the ministry without the will and command of 
the congregation. But the priestly status is nothing but the status 
of a public officer, who so long as he holds his office has precedence, 
but when he is deposed and lays it aside, is a peasant or a citizen, like 
another. ‘Some have invented,’ he says, ‘characteres indelebiles, 
and prate that a deposed priest is nevertheless something other than 
a bad layman, all of which are laws and talk invented of men.’ 

It is this essential idea of the Reformation, quite as much if 
not more than the doctrine of justification by faith, which constitutes 
its real offence in the eyes of the extreme Anglo-Catholic school, 
This it is which barbs the insults they have levelled at Luther and 
Protestantism. Nothing touches men so keenly as the invasion of 
official pride. The love of power is the dearest instinct of the human 
heart—the love of being distinct and more than others—having some- 
thing to give which others have not. And all natural human feelings 
reinforce the false ideas which have come to us from the middle ages 
—nay, from the fourth century—-and which give the sacerdotal 
principle what would seem an ever-recurring power over the human 
mind. This only makes it the more necessary to reiterate the true 
character of this principle as moral and spiritual, and never merely 
official. The idea of priesthood lies deep in human nature. It is in 
itself a true idea. But genuine priesthood is nothing but the Divine 
help that lies in the assurance of Divine sympathy communicated by 
one Christian heart to another. And he is the true priest everywhere, 
whether the hand of presbyter or bishop may have been Jaid upon him 
or not, who is the true helper and minister of good from God to 
man; who out of the treasures of his own faith, and hope, and love, 
can feed the hungry and give rest to the weary. Ifthe doctrine of 
justification by faith be, as Luther said, the article of a standing or 
falling Church, this equally important ‘truth of the universal priest- 
hood of believers and the essential equality of clergy and laity is 
the special note of a really Reformed or Protestant Church. 

4, But Luther’s labours are not yet summed up. There remains 
his vast work of translating the Scriptures, and, immediately connected 
with this, his general services to Christian literature, his hymns and 
sermons and catechisms. Luther is so great as a reformer that we are 
apt to forget how great he is a man of genius. Yet in literary genius 
alone he stands conspicuous in his age. His translation of the 
Scriptures into German is unrivalled. As a task-work it exceeds 
anything of the kind ever done. He translated the whole of the New 
Testament at the Wartburg in a few months. Contrast with this 
the years which our revisers took, assisted by all the lights of modern 
scholarship. The New Testament translation was already published 
in 1522, that is to say, a year after he stood before the Emperor at 
Worms ; and ten years later, or in 1532, the whole of the Bible was 
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finished, to which he afterwards added the Apocryphal books in 1542. 
Matthesius tells us also that ‘ when the whole Bible had been published 
in German, Dr. Luther took it up again from the beginning with 
much earnestness, diligence, and prayer, and convoked, as it were, a 
Sanhedrim of the best men that could be found, who came together 
every week to his house, viz., Dr. Bugenhagen, Dr. Jonas, Dr. 
Kreuziger, Master Melanchthon, and others. And when the Doctor 
had looked through the Bible already published, and inquired among 
Jews and foreign linguists, and picked up good words by asking old 
Germans, he came into the assembly with the old Latin and new 
German Bible, and always brought a Hebrew text also.’ And so 
they worked till edition after edition was published. Considering 
the age and the state of Biblical scholarship, the result is marvellous, 
not merely as a feat, but as a work of art. Luther’s Bible came forth 
from his brain instinct with genius—a formative power in the 
development of the German language, and an imperishable landmark 
in German literature. Like our own Jacobean version—and more 
than it—it is not merely an excellent transcript of the Divine 
original, but a creative work with the stamp of originality, destined 
to exercise an enduring influence on the national tongue, and to be 
a model of its best popular speech for many generations. 

But Luther not only translated the Scriptures; he did much by 
his judgments on the Sacred Books—rash as some of these may 
be pronounced to be—to initiate the historical criticism of Scrip- 
ture as a great literature rather than a code or collection of in- 
fallible dicta. He asked, for example, ‘what it mattered even if 
Moses was not the author of Genesis?’ He saw the essential 
superiority of the Books of Kings over those of Chronicles as 
historical records, and did not hesitate to pronounce the former the 
more credible. He discerned the dramatic character of the Book 
of Job, the late origin of the Book of Ecclesiastes, the fact that the 
prophecies of Jeremiah have not been preserved in chronological 
order, and were probably due, therefore, to a compiler rather than to 
the Prophet himself. ‘The story of Jonah,’ he said, ‘is more lying 
and more absurd than any fable of the poets. . . . If it did not stand 
in the Bible I should laugh at it asa lie.’ He pronounced against 
the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews. He had grave 
doubts about the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, and said of the 
former, in comparison with the Pauline Epistles, that ‘it was an 
epistle of straw, because it has nothing evangelical about it.’ ° 

We do not quote these opinions on account of their value. That 
is not the point. In reference to the Epistle of St. James, Luther 
was certainly wrong, from lack of that very historical judgment which 
so far guided him in other cases. His own feelings perhaps influenced 
him in all his judgments as much as any genuine critical or historical 

4 Tischreden, iv. 418. 5 Preface to New Testament, xiv. 105. 
xx2 
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judgment. For criticism was certainly not his forte. In these 
respects Erasmus was greatly his superior. But his insight into 
the diversity of the Scriptures in meaning and authority, whether in 
all cases directed by sound principle or not, was a great advance of 
Biblical thought for the time—an advance which, unhappily, Pro- 
testantism did not maintain, and which the Churches are only now 
beginning to realise as a condition of intelligent Biblical interpre- 
tation. Here, as in other things, Luther’s genius did for him what 
no mere learning could do, and what Protestant learning failed for 
long to understand. 

If we add to all this Luther’s work as a Christian poet and 
musician, we sum up a catalogue of services to the Christian Church 
which few or none can rival. It may be true, as said by his detractors 
here also, that many of Luther’s Geistliche Lieder are not original. 
Abundant traces of them may be found in the medieval hymnology. 
But he never said they were original in the sense these critics mean, 
and he would have been not merely a man of genius but a miracle- 
worker if he had absolutely coined from his own brain all the hymns 
attributed to him. Like all true poets he worked on old materials; 
and just as Burns fashioned by his exquisite touch old and coarse 
materials into pearls of song, so Luther refitted old words and music 
to the trumpet tones of the Reformation. In nothing is a poet often 
greater than in this re-creation of the old and bad, till it lives with a 
new life of beauty and goodness and power. 

This brief review may serve to explain and justify the Luther 
Commemoration. Some extravagances of talk may even be excused 
in reference to such a man, who in nothing sought to serve himself, 
but only God and the Church. There is a wholesomeness in his large- 
heartedness, his constant frankness, his real self-sacrifice, even in 
the midst of seeming self-indulgence. It is well to point out his 
faults; but even his faults ‘lean to virtue’s side.’ They come in 
a great degree of the large simplicity of his nature, and he wears 
them on his sleeve. He invites us to contemplate them. In his 
moments of depression, and he had many, they overwhelm him- 
self. Like most men of big thoughts, he bore, under all his outward 
show of brave and sometimes audacious words, ‘a saddened and 
shadowed heart, that felt unutterably the mystery of life and 
death. ‘What a brilliant night!’ he said one night, as he and 
Catherine were walking in their garden: ‘but it burns not for us.’ 
‘And why are we to be shut out from the kingdom of Heaven?’ 
asked Catherine. ‘ Perhaps,’ said he, with a sigh, ‘ because we left 
our convents.’ There was a strange depth of humility, of self-distrust 
in the thought. Least of all, surely, was such a man what he appears 
to some—an incarnation of self-will and the mere rights of Nature. 


JoHN TULLOCH. 





NUMBERS; OR, THE MAFORITY AND 
THE REMNANT: 


THERE is a characteristic saying of Dr. Johnson, ‘ Patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel.’ The saying is cynical, many will call it 
brutal; yet it has in it something of plain, robust sense and truth. 
We do often see men passing themselves off as patriots, who are in 
truth scoundrels; we meet with talk and proceedings laying claim 
to patriotism, which are these gentlemen’s last refuge. We may all 
of us agree in praying to be delivered from patriots and patriotism 
of this sort. Short of such, there is undoubtedly, sheltering itself 
under the fine name of patriotism, a good deal of self-flattery and 
self-delusion which is mischievous. ‘ Things are what they are, and 
the consequences of them will be what they will be; why, then, 
should we desire to be deceived?’ Inthat uncompromising sentence 
of Bishop Butler’s is surely the right and salutary maxim for both 
individuals and nations. 

Yet there is an honourable patriotism which we should satisfy if 
we can, and should seek to have on our side. At home I have said 
so much of the characters of our society and the prospects of our 
civilisation, that I can hardly escape the like topic elsewhere. 
Speaking in America, I cannot well avoid saying something about 
the prospects of society in the United States. It is a topic where 
one is apt to touch people’s patriotic feelings. No one will accuse 
me of having flattered the patriotism of that great country of English 
people on the other side of the Atlantic, amongst whom I was born. 
Here, so many miles from home, I begin to reflect with tender con- 
trition, that perhaps I have not—I will not say flattered the 
patriotism of my own countrymen enough, but regarded it enough. 
Perhaps that is one reason why I have produced so very little effect 
upon them. It was a fault of youth and inexperience. But it would 
be unpardonable to come in advanced life and repeat the same error 
here. You will not expect impossibilities of me. You will not expect 
me to say that things are not what, in my judgment, they are, and that 
the consequences of them will not be what they will be. I should 
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make nothing of it ; I should be a too palpable failure. But I confess 
that I should be glad if in what I say here I could engage American 
patriotism on my side, instead of rousing it against me. And it so 
happens that the paramount thoughts which your great country 
raises in my mind are really and truly of a kind to please, I think, 
any true American patriot, rather than to offend him. 

The vast scale of things here, the extent of your country, your 
numbers, the rapidity of your increase, strike the imagination, and 
are a common topic for admiring remark. Our great orator, Mr, 
Bright, is never weary of telling us how many acres of land you 
have at your disposal, how many bushels of grain you produce, how 
many millions you are, how many more millions you will be presently, 
and what a capital thing this is for you. Now, though I do not 
always agree with Mr. Bright, I find myself agreeing with him here. 
I think your numbers afford a very real and important ground for 
satisfaction. 

Not that your great numbers, or indeed great numbers of men 
anywhere, are likely to be all good, or even to have the majority 
good. ‘The majority are bad,’ said one of the wise men of Greece ; 
but he was a pagan. Much to the same effect, however, is the 
famous sentence of the New Testament, ‘ Many are called, few chosen.’ 
This appears a hard saying; many are the endeavours to elude it, to 
attenuate its severity. But turn it how you will, manipulate it as 
you will, the few, as Cardinal Newman well says, can never mean the 
many. Perhaps you will say that the majority is, sometimes, good ; 
that its impulses are good generally, and its action is good occasion- 
ally. But it lacks principle, it lacks persistence; if to-day its good 
impulses prevail, they succumb to-morrow ; sometimes it goes right, 
but it is very apt to go wrong. Even a popular orator, or a popular 
journalist, will hardly say that the multitude may be trusted to have 
its judgment generally just, and its action generally virtuous. It 
may be better, it is better, that the body of the people, with all its 
faults, should act for itself, and control its own affairs, than that it 
should be set aside as ignorant and incapabie, and have its affairs 
managed for it by a so-called superior class, possessing property and 
intelligence. Property and intelligence cannot be trusted to show a 
sound majority themselves; the exercise of power by the people 
tends to educate the people. But still, the world being what it is, 
we must surely expect the aims and doings of the majority of men to 
be at present very faulty, and this in a numerous community no less 
than in a small one. So much we must certainly, I think, concede 
to the sages and to the saints. 

Sages and saints are apt to be severe, it is true; apt to take a 
gloomy view of the society in which they live, and to prognosticate 
evil to it. But then it must be added that their prognostications are 
very apt to turn out right. Plato’s account of the most gifted and 
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brilliant community of the ancient world, of that Athens of his to 
which we all owe so much, is despondent enough. ‘There is but a 
yery small remnant,’ he says, ‘ of honest followers of wisdom, and they 
who are of these few, and who have tasted how sweet and blessed a 
possession is wisdom, and who can fully see, moreover, the madness of 
the multitude, and that there is no one, we may say, whose action in 
public matters is sound, and no ally for whosoever would help the 
just, what,’ asks Plato, ‘are they to do? They may be compared,’ 
says Plato, ‘ to a man who has fallen among wild beasts ; he will not 
be one of them, but he is too unaided to make head against them; 
and before he can do any good to society or his friends, he will be 
overwhelmed and perish uselessly. When he considers this, he will 
resolve to keep still, and to mind his own business; as it were stand- 
ing aside under a wall in a storm of dust and hurricane of driving 
wind; and he will endure to behold the rest filled with iniquity, if 
only he himself may live his life clear of injustice and of impiety, 
and depart, when his time comes, in mild and gracious mood, with 
fair hope.’ 

Plato’s picture here of democratic Athens is certainly gloomy 
enough. We may be sure the mass of his contemporaries would 
have pronounced it to be monstrously overcharged. We ourselves, if 
we had been living then, should most of us have by no means seen 
things as Plato saw them. No, if we had seen Athens even nearer 
its end than when Plato wrote the strong words which I have been 
quoting, Athens in the last days of Plato’s life, we should most of us 
probably have considered that things were not going badly with 
Athens. There is a long sixteen years’ administration—the adminis- 
tration of Eubulus—which fills the last years of Plato’s life, and the 
middle years of the fourth century before Christ. A temperate 
German historian thus describes Athens during this ministry of 
Eubulus: ‘The grandeur and loftiness of Attic democracy had 
vanished, while all the pernicious germs contained in it were fully 
developed. A life of comfort and a craving for amusement were 
encouraged in every way, and the interest of the citizens was with- 
drawn from serious things. Conversation became more and more 
superficial and frivolous. Famous courtesans formed the chief topic 
of talk; the new inventions of Thearion, the leading pastry-cook in 
Athens, were hailed with loud applause; and the witty sayings which 
had been uttered in gay circles were repeated about town as matters 
of prime importance.’ 

No doubt, if we had been living then to witness this, we should 
from time to time have shaken our heads gravely, and said how sad it 
all was. But most of us would not, I think, have been very seriously 
disquieted by it. On the other hand, we should have found many 
things in the Athens of Eubulus to gratify us. ‘The democrats,’ 
says the same historian whom I have just quoted, ‘saw in Eubulus 
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one of their own set at the head of affairs;’ and I suppose no good 
democrat would see that without pleasure. Moreover, Eubulus was 
of popular character. In one respect he seems to have resembled 
your own ‘ heathen Chinee ;’ he had ‘ guileless ways,’ says our historian, 
‘in which the citizens took pleasure.’ He was a good speaker, a 
thorough man of business, and, above all, he was very skilful in 
matters of finance. His administration was both popular and pro- 
sperous. We should certainly have said, most of us, if we had 
encountered somebody announcing his resolve to stand aside under a 
wall during such an administration, that he was a goose for his pains ; 
and if he had called it ‘a falling among wild beasts’ to have to live 
with his fellow-citizens who had confidence in Eubulus, their country, 
and themselves, we should have esteemed him very impertinent. 

Yes—and yet at the close of that administration of Eubulus 
came the collapse, and the end of Athens as an independent State. 
And it was to the fault of Athens herself that the collapse was owing. 
Plato was right after all; the majority were bad, and the remnant 
were impotent. 

So fared it with that Athenian State, with the brilliant people of 
art and intellect. Now let us turn to the people of religion. We 
have heard Plato speaking of the very small remnant which honestly 
sought wisdom. The remnant—it is the word of the Hebrew pro- 
phets also, and especially is it the word of the greatest of them all, 
Isaiah. Not used with the despondency of Plato, used with far other 
power informing it, and with a far other future awaiting it, filled 
with fire, filled with hope, filled with faith, filled with joy, this term 
itself, the remnant, is yet Isaiah’s term as well as Plato’s. The texts 
are familiar to all Christendom. ‘ Though thy people Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall return.’ Even this 
remnant, a tenth of the whole, if so it may be, shall have to come 
back into the purging fire, and be again cleared and further reduced 
there. Nevertheless, ‘as a terebinth tree, and as an oak, whose 
substance is in them, though they be cut down, so the stock of that 
burned tenth shall be a holy seed.’ 

The small remnant should be a holy seed, but the great majority, 
as in democratic Athens, so in the kingdoms of the Hebrew nation, 
were unsound, and their State was doomed. This was Isaiah’s point. 
The actual commonwealth of the ‘drunkards’ and the ‘ blind,’ as he 
calls them, of Israel and Judah, of the dissolute grandees and gross 
and foolish common people, of the great majority, must perish ; its 
perishing was the necessary stage towards a happier future. And 
Isaiah was right, as Plato was right. No doubt to most of us, if we 
had been there to see it, the kingdom of Ephraim or of Judah, the 
society of Samaria and Jerusalem, would have seemed to contain a 
great deal else besides dissolute grandees and foolish common people. 
No doubt we should have thought parts of their policy serious, and 
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some of their alliances promising. No doubt, when we read the 
Hebrew prophets now, with the larger and more patient temper of a 
different race and an augmented experience, we often feel the blame 
and invective to be too absolute. Nevertheless, as to his grand 
point, Isaiah, I say, was right. The majority in the Jewish State, 
whatever they might think or say, whatever their guides and flatterers 
might think or say, the majority were unsound, and their unsoundness 
must be their ruin. 

Isaiah, however, does not make his remnant confine itself, like 
Plato’s, to standing aside under a wall during this life and then 
departing in mild temper and good hope when the time for departure 
comes ; Isaiah’s remnant saves the State. Undoubtedly he means to 
represent it as doing so. Undoubtedly he imagines his Prince of the 
house of David who is to be born within a year’s time, his royal and 
victorious Immanuel, he imagines him witnessing as a child the 
chastisement of Ephraim and the extirpation of the bad majority 
there; then witnessing as a youth the chastisement of Judah and the 
extirpation of the bad majority there also; but finally, in mature 
life, reigning over a State renewed, preserved, and enlarged, a greater 
and happier kingdom of the chosen people. 

Undoubtedly Isaiah conceives his remnant in this wise; un- 
doubtedly he imagined for it a part which, in strict truth, it did not 
play, and could not play. So manifest was the non-fulfilment of his 
prophecy, taken strictly, that ardent souls feeding upon his words had 
to wrest them from their natural meaning, and to say that Isaiah 
directly meant something which he did not directly mean. Isaiah, 
like Plato, with inspired insight foresaw that the world before his 
eyes, the world of actual life, the State and city of the unsound 
majority, could not stand. Unlike Plato, Isaiah announced with 
faith and joy a leader and a remnant certain to supersede them. But 
he put the leader’s coming, and he put the success of the leader’s and 
the remnant’s work, far, far too soon; and his conception, in this 
respect, is fantastic. Plato betook himself for the bringing in of 
righteousness to a visionary republic in the clouds; Isaiah—and it is 
the grand glory of him and of his race to have done so—brought it in 
upon earth. But Immanuel and his reign, for the eighth century 
before Christ, were fantastic. For the kingdom of Judah they were 
fantastic. Immanuel and the remnant could not come to reign under 
the conditions there offered to them ; the thing was impossible. 

The reason of the impossibility is quite simple. The scale of 
things, in petty States like Judah and Athens, is too small; the 
numbers are too scanty. Admit that for the world, as we hitherto 
know it, what the philosophers and prophets say is true: that the 
majority are unsound. Even in nations with exceptional gifts, even 
in the Jewish State, the Athenian State, the majority are unsound. 
But there is the ‘remnant.’ Now the important thing, as regards 
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States such as Judah and Athens, is not that the remnant bears but 
a small proportion to the majority : the remnant always bears a small 
proportion to the majority. The grave thing for States like Judah 
and Athens is, that the remnant must in positive bulk be so small, 
and therefore so powerless for reform. To be a voice outside the 
State, speaking to mankind or to the future, perhaps shaking the 
actual State to pieces in doing so, one man will suffice. To reform 
the State in order to save it, to preserve it by changing it, a 
body of workers is needed as well as a leader—a considerable body 
of workers, placed at many points, and operating in many directions, 
This considerable body of workers for good is what is wanting in 
petty States such as were Athens and Judah. It is said that the 
Athenian State had in all but 350,000 inhabitants. It is calculated 
that the population of the kingdom of Judah did not exceed a 
million and a quarter. The scale of things, I say, is here too small, 
the numbers are too scanty, to give us a remnant capable of 
saving and perpetuating the State. The remnant, in these cases, 
may influence the world and the future, may transcend the State 
and survive it; but it cannot possibly transform the State and per- 
petuate the State: for such a work it is pumerically too feeble. 

Plato saw the impossibility. Isaiah refused to accept it, but facts 
were too strong for him. The Jewish State could not be renewed 
and saved, and he was wrong in thinking that it could. And there- 
fore I call his grand point this other, where he was altogether right : 
that the actual world of the unsound majority, though it fancied 
itself solid, and though most men might call it solid, could not 
stand. Let us read him again and again, until we fix in our minds 
this true conviction of his, to edify us whenever we see such a world 
existing: his indestructible conviction that such a world, with its 
prosperities, idolatries, oppression, luxury, pleasures, drunkards, care- 
less women, governing classes, systems of policy, strong alliances, 
shall come to nought and pass away ; that nothing can save it. Let us 
do homage, also, to his indestructible conviction that States are saved 
by their righteous remnant, however clearly we may at the same 
time recognise that his own building on this conviction was premature. 

That, however, matters to us little. For how different is the 
scale of things in the modern States to which we belong, how far 
greater are the numbers! It is impossible to overrate the importance 
of the new element introduced into our calculations by increasing the 
size of the remnant. And in our great modern States, where the scale 
of things is so large, it does seem as if the remnant might be so in- 
creased as to become an actual power, even though the majority be 
unsound. Then the lover of wisdom may come out from under his 
wall, the lover of goodness will not be alone among the wild beasts. 
To enable the remnant to succeed, a large strengthening of its num- 
bers is everything. 
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Here is good hope for us, not only, as for Plato’s recluse, in 
departing this life, but while we live and work in it. Only, before 
we dwell too much on this hope, it is advisable to make sure that we 
have earned the right to entertain it. We have earned the right to 
entertain it, only when we are at one with the philosophers and 
prophets in their conviction respecting the world which now is, the 
world of the unsound majority ; when we feel what they mean, and 
when we go thoroughly with them in it. Most of us, as I have said 
already, would by no means have been with them when they were 
here in life, and most of us are not really with them now. What is 
saving? Our institutions, says an American; the British Constitu- 
tion, says an Englishman; the civilising mission of France, says a 
Frenchman. But Plato and the sages, when they are asked what is 
saving, answer: ‘ To love righteousness, and to be convinced of the 
unprofitableness of iniquity.’ And Isaiah and the prophets, when 
they are asked the same question, answer to just the same effect: 
that what is saving is to ‘order one’s conversation right ;’ to ‘ cease 
to do evil;’ to ‘delight in the law of the Eternal,’ and to ‘ make 
one’s study in it all day long.’ 

The worst of it is, that this loving of righteousness and this 
delighting in the law of the Eternal sound rather vague to us. Not 
that they are vague really; indeed, they are less vague than 
American institutions, or the British Constitution, or the civilising 
mission of France. But the phrases sound vague because of the 
quantity of matters they cover. The thing is to have a brief but 
adequate enumeration of these matters. The New Testament tells us 
how righteousness is composed. In England and America we have 
been brought up in familiarity with the New Testament. And so, 
before Mr. Bradlaugh on our side of the water, and the Congress of 
American Freethinkers on yours, banish it from our education and 
memory, let us take from the New Testament a text showing what it 
is that both Plato and the prophets mean when they tell us that we 
ought to love righteousness and to make our study in the law of the 
Eternal, but that the unsound majority do nothing of the kind. A 
score of texts offer themselves in a moment. Here is one which will 
serve very well: *‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
elevated, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are amiable, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise; have these in 
your mind, let your thoughts run upon these.’ That is what both 
Plato and the prophets mean by loving righteousness, and making 
one’s study in the law of the Eternal. 

Now the matters just enumerated do not come much into the 
heads of most of us, I suppose, when we are thinking of politics. 
But the philosophers and prophets maintain that these matters, and 
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not those of which the heads of politicians are full, do really govern 
politics and save or destroy States. They save or destroy them by a 
silcut, inexorable fatality ; while the politicians are making believe, 
plausibly and noisily, with their American institutions, British 
Constitution, and civilising mission of France. And because these 
matters are what do really govern politics and save or destroy States, 
Socrates maintained that he and a few philosophers, who alone kept 
insisting on the good of righteousness and the unprofitableness of 
iniquity, were the only real politicians then living. 

I say, if we are to derive comfort from the doctrine of the 
remnant (and there is great comfort to be derived from it), we must 
also hold fast to the austere but true doctrine as to what really 
governs politics, overrides with an inexorable fatality the combina- 
tions of the so-called politicians, and saves or destroys States. 
Having in mind things true, things elevated, things just, things pure, 
things amiable, things of good report; having these in mind, study- 
ing and loving these, is what saves States. 

There is nothing like positive instances to illustrate general pro- 
positions of this kind, and to make them believed. I hesitate to take 
an instance from America. Possibly there are some people who 
think that already, on a former occasion, I have said enough about 
America without duly seeing and knowing it. So I will take my in- 
stances from England, and from England’s neighbour and old co-mate 
in history, France. The instance from England I will take first. I 
will take it from the grave topic of England’s relations with Ireland. 
I am not going to reproach either England or Ireland. To reproach 
Ireland here would probably be indiscreet. As to England, anything 
I may have to say against my own countrymen I prefer to say at 
home; America is the last place where I should care to say it. How- 
ever, I have no wish or intention to reproach either the English or 
the Irish. But I want to show you from England’s relations with 
Ireland how right the philosophers and prophets are. Every one 
knows that there has been conquest and confiscation in Ireland. So 
there has elsewhere. Every one knows that the conquest and the 
confiscation have been attended with cupidity, oppression, and ill- 
usage. So they have elsewhere. ‘ Whatsoever things are just’ are 
not exactly the study, so far as I know, of conquerors and confiscators 
anywhere ; certainly they were not the study of the English con- 
querors of Ireland. A failure in justice is a source of danger to 
States. But it may be made up for and got over; it has been made 
up for and got over in many communities. England’s confiscations 
in Ireland are a thing of the past; the penal laws against Catholics 
are a thing of the past ; much has been done to make up for the old 
failure in justice ; Englishmen generally think that it has been pretty 
well made up for, and that Irishmen ought to think so too. And poli- 
ticians invent Land Acts for curing the last results of the old failure 
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in justice, for insuring the contentment of the Irish with us, and for 
consolidating the Union ; aad are surprised and plaintive if it is not 
consolidated. But now see how much more serious people are the 
philosophers and prophets than the politicians! Whatsoever things are 
amiable—the failure in amiability, too, is a source of danger and in- 
security to States, as well as the failure in justice. And we English 
are not amiable, or at any rate, what in this case comes to the same 
thing, do not appear so. The politicians never thought of that! 
Quite outside their combinations lies this hindrance, tending to make 
their most elaborate combinations ineffectual. Thus the joint opera- 
tion of two moral causes together—the sort of causes which poli- 
ticians do not seriously regard—tells against the designs of the 
politicians with what seems to be an almost inexorable fatality. If 
there were not the failure in amiability, perhaps the original failure 
in justice might by this time have been got over; if there had not 
been the failure in justice, perhaps the failure in amiability might 
not have mattered much. The two failures together create a diffi- 
culty almost insurmountable. Public men in England keep saying 
that it will be got over. I hope that it will be got over, and that 
the union between England and Ireland will become as solid as that 
between England and Scotland. But it will not become solid by 
means of the contrivances of the mere politician, or without the in- 
tervention of moral causes of concord to heal the mischief wrought 
by moral causes of division. Everything, in this case, depends upon 
the ‘remnant,’ its numbers, and its powers of action. 

My second instance is even more important. It is so important, 
and its reach is so wide, that I must go into it with some little ful- 
ness. The instance is taken from France. To France I have always 
felt myself powerfully drawn. People in England often accuse me 
of liking France and things French far too well. At all events I 
have paid special regard to them, and am always glad to confess 
how much I owe to them. M. Sainte-Beuve wrote to me in the last 
years of his life: ‘ You have passed through our life and literature 
by a deep inner line, which confers initiation, and which you will 
never lose.’ * Vous avez traversé notre vie et notre littérature par 
une ligne intérieure, profonde, qui fait les initiés, et que vous ne 
perdrez jamais. I wish I could think that this friendly testimony 
of that accomplished and charming man, one of my chief benefactors, 
were fully deserved. But I have pride and pleasure in quoting it ; and 
I quote it to bear me out in saying, that whatever opinion I may ex- 
press about France, I have at least been a not inattentive observer of 
that great country, and anything but a hostile one. 

The question was once asked by the town clerk of Ephesus: 
‘What man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the 
Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess Diana?’ Now really, 
when one looks at the popular literature of the French at this 
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moment—their popular novels, popular stage-plays, popular news- 
papers—and at the life of which this literature of theirs is the 
index—one is tempted to make a,goddess out of a word of their 
own, and then, like the town clerk of Ephesus, to ask: ‘ What man 
is there that knoweth not how that the city of the French is a wor- 
shipper of the great goddess Lubricity?’ Or rather, as Greek is 
the classic and euphonious language for names of gods and goddesses, 
let us take her name from the Greek Testament, and call her the 
goddess Aselgeia. That goddess has always been a sufficient power 
amongst mankind, and her worship was generally supposed to need 
restraining rather than encouraging. But here is now a whole 
popular literature, nay, and art, too, in France at her service! stimu- 
lations and suggestions by her and to her meet one in it at every turn, 
She is becoming the great recognised power there; never was any- 
thing like it. M. Renan himself seems half inclined to apologise for 
not having paid her more attention. ‘Nature cares nothing for 
chastity,’ says he; ‘ Les frivoles ont peut-étre raison;’ ‘The gay 
people are perhaps in the right.’ Men even of this force salute her; 
but the allegiance now paid to her, in France, by the popular 
novel, the popular newspaper, the popular play, is, one may say, 
boundless. 

I have no wish at all to preach to the French; no intention 
whatever, in what I now say, to upbraid or wound them. [I simply 
lay my finger on a fact in their present condition; a fact insuffi- 
ciently noticed, as it seems to me, and yet extremely potent for mis- 
chief. It is well worth while to trace the manner of its growth and 
action. 

The French have always had a leaning to the goddess of whom 
we speak, and have been willing enough to let the world know of 
their leaning, to pride themselves on their Gaulish salt, their gal- 
lantry, and so on. But things have come to their present head 
gradually. Catholicism was an obstacle; the serious element in the 
nation was another obstacle. But now just see the course which 
things have taken, and how they all, one may say, have worked 
together for this goddess. First, there was the original Gaul, the 
basis of the French nation; the Gaul, gay, sociable, quick of senti- 
ment, quick of perception; apt, however, very apt, to be presump- 
tuous and puffed up. Then came the Roman conquest, and from 
this we get a new personage, the Gallo-Latin; with the Gaulish 
qualities for a basis, but with Latin order, reason, lucidity, added, 
and also Latin sensuality. Finally, we have the Frankish conquest 
and the Frenchman. The Frenchman proper is the Gallo-Latin, 
with Frankish or Germanic qualities added and infused. No mix- 
ture could be better. The Germans have plenty of faults, but in 
this combination they seem not to have taken hold; the Germans 
seem to have given of their seriousness and honesty to the conquered 
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Gallo-Latin, and not of their brutality. And medizval France, 
which exhibits the combination and balance, under the influence 
then exercised by Catholicism, of Gaulish quickness and gaiety with 
Latin rationality and German seriousness, offers to our view the 
soundest and the most attractive stage, perhaps, in all French history. 

But the balance could not be maintained; at any rate, it was 
not maintained. Medieval Catholicism lost its virtue. The serious 
Germanic races made the Reformation; feeling that without it there 
was no safety and continuance for those moral ideas which they 
loved, and which were the ground of their being. France did not 
go with the Reformation; the Germanic qualities in her were not 
strong enough to make her go with it. ‘France did not want a 
reformation which was a moral one,’ is Michelet’s account of the 
matter: ‘La France ne vouluit pas de véforme morale. At any 
rate, the Reformation did not carry France with it, and the Ger- 
manic side in the Frenchman, his Germanic qualities, thus received 
a check. They subsisted, however, in good force still; the new 
knowledge and new ideas, brought by the revival of letters, gave an 
animating stimulus; and in the seventeenth century the Gaulish 
gaiety and quickness of France, the Latin rationality, and the still 
subsisting German seriousness, all combining under the puissant 
breath of the Renascence, produced a literature, the strongest, the 
most substantial and the most serious which the French have ever 


succeeded in producing, and which has, indeed, consummate and 


splendid excellences. 

Still, the Germanic side in the Frenchman had received a check, 
and in the next century this side became quite attenuated. The 
Germanic steadiness and seriousness gave way more and more; the 
Gaulish salt, the Gaulish gaiety, quickness, sentiment, and socia- 
bility, the Latin rationality, prevailed more and more, and had the 
field nearly to themselves, They produced a brilliant and most 
efficacious literature—the French literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The goddess Aselgeia had her part in it; it was a literature 
to be praised with reserves; it was, above all, a revolutionary litera- 
ture. But European institutions were then in such a superannuated 
condition, direct and just perception, free thought and rationality, 
were at such a discount, that the brilliant French literature in which 
these qualities predominated, and which by their predominance was 
made revolutionary, had in the eighteenth century a great mission to 
fulfil, and fulfilled it victoriously. 

The mission is fulfilled, but meanwhile the Germanic quality in 
the Frenchman seems pretty nearly to have died out, and the Gallo- 
Latin in him has quite got the upper hand. Of course there are 
individuals and groups who are to be excepted; I will allow any 
number of exceptions you please; and in the mass of the French 
people, which works and is silent, there may be treasures of resource. 
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But taking the Frenchman who is commonly in view—the usual type 
of speaking, doing, vocal, visible Frenchman—we may say, and he 
will probably be not at all displeased at our saying, that the German 
in him has nearly died out, and the Gallo-Latin has quite got the 
upper hand. For us, however, this means that the chief source of 
seriousness and of moral ideas is failing and drying up in him, and 
that what remains are the sources of Gaulish salt, and quickness, and 
sentiment, and sociability, and sensuality, and rationality. And, of 
course, the play and working of these qualities is altered by their 
being no longer in combination with a dose of German seriousness, 
but left to work by themselves. Left to work by themselves, 
they give us what we call the homme sensuel moyen, the average 
sensual man. The highest art, the art which by its height, depth, 
and gravity possesses religiousness—such as the Greeks had, the art 
of Pindar and Phidias; such as the Italians had, the art of Dante 
and Michael Angelo—-this art, with the training which it gives and 
the standard which it sets up, the French have never had. On the 
other hand, they had a dose of German seriousness, a Germanic 
bent for ideas of moral duty, which neither the Greeks had, nor the 
Italians. But if this dies out, what is left is the homme sensuel 
moyen. This average sensual man has his very advantageous quali- 
ties. He has his gaiety, quickness, sentiment, sociability, rationality. 
He has his horror of sour strictness, false restraint, hypocrisy, obscur- 
antism, cretinism, and the rest of it. And this is very well; but on 
the serious, moral side he is almost ludicrously insufficient. Fine 
sentiments about his dignity and his honour and his heart, about the 
dignity and the honour and the heart of France, and his adoration 
of her, do duty for him here; grandiose phrases about the spectacle 
offered in France and the French Republic of the ideal for our race, of 
the épanouissement de V’élite de Vhumanité, ‘ the coming into blow of 
the choice flower of humanity.’ In M. Victor Hugo we have (his wor- 
shippers must forgive me for saying so) the average sensual man im- 
passioned and grandiloquent ; in M. Zola we have the average sensual 
man going near the ground. ‘ Happy the son,’ cries M. Victor Hugo, 
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‘of whom one can say, “ He has consoled his mother!” Happy the 
poet of whom one can say, “ He has consoled his country!”’ The 
French themselves, even when they are severest, call this kind of thing 
by only the mild name of emphasis, ‘ evphase’—other people call it 
fustian. And a surly Johnson will growl out in answer, at one time, 
that ‘ patriotism is.the last refuge of a scoundrel ;’ at another time, 
that fine sentiments about ma mére are the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
But what they really are is the creed which in France the average 
sensual man rehearses, to do duty for serious moral ideas. And, as 
the result, we have a popular literature and a popular art serving, as 
has been already said, the goddess Aselgeia. 
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Such an art and literature easily make their way everywhere. In 
England and America, the French literature of the seventeenth 
century is peculiarly fitted to do great good, and nothing but good ; 
it can hardly be too much studied by us. And it is studied by us 
very little. The French literature of the eighteenth century, also, 
has qualities to do us much good, and we are not likely to take harm 
from its other qualities; we may study it to our great profit and 
advantage. And it is studied by us very little. The higher French 
literature of the present day has more knowledge and a wider range 
than its great predecessors, but less soundness and perfection, and it 
exerts much less influence than they did. Action and influence are 
now with the lower literature of France, with the popular literature 
in the service of the goddess Aselgeia. And this popular modern 
French literature, and the art which corresponds to it, bid fair to 
make their way in England and America far better than their prede- 
cessors. They appeal to instincts so universal and so accessible ; 
they appeal, people are beginning boldly to say, to Nature herself. 
Few things have ever struck me more than M. Renan’s dictum, which 
I have already quoted, about what used to he called the virtue of 
Chastity. The dictum occurs in his very interesting autobiography, 
published but the other day. M. Renan, whose genius I unfeignedly 
admire, is, I need hardly say, a man of the most perfect propriety of 
life; he has told us so himself. He was brought up for a priest, and 
he thinks it would not have been in good taste for him to become a 
free liver. But this abstinence is a mere matter of personal delicacy, 
a display of good and correct taste on his own part in his own very 
special circumstances. ‘Nature,’ he cries, ‘cares nothing about 
chastity.’ What a slap in the face to the sticklers for ‘ Whatsoever 
things are pure’! 

I have had to take a long sweep to arrive at the point which I 
wished to reach. If we are to enjoy the benefit, I said, of the comfort- 
able doctrine of the remnant, we must be capable of receiving also, and 
of holding fast, the hard doctrine of the unsoundness of the majority, 
and of the certainty that the unsoundness of the majority, if it is 
not withstood and remedied, must be their ruin. And therefore, even 
though a gifted man like M. Renan may be so carried away by the tide 
of opinion in France where he lives, as to say that Nature cares nothing 
about chastity, and to see with amused indulgence the worship of 
the great goddess Lubricity, let us stand fast, and say that it is against 
nature, human nature, and that it is ruin. For this is the test of its 
being against human nature, that for human societies it is ruin. 
And the test is one from which there is no escape, as from the old 
tests in such matters there may be. For if you allege that it is the 
will of God that we should be pure, the sceptical Gallo-Latins will 
tell you that they do not know any such person. And inJike manner, 
if it is said that those who serve the goddess Aselgeia shall not inherit 
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the kingdom of God, the Gallo-Latin may tell you that he does not 
believe in any such place. But that the sure tendency and upshot of 
things establishes that ‘the service of the goddess is ruin, that her 
followers are marred and stunted by it and disqualified for the ideal 
society of the future, is an infallible test to employ. 

The saints admonish us to let our thoughts run upon whatso- 
ever things are pure, if we would inherit the kingdom of God; and 
the divine Plato tells us that we have within us a many-headed beast 
and a man, and that by dissoluteness we feed and strengthen the beast 
in us, and starve the man; and, finally, following the divine Plato 
among the sages at a humble distance, comes the prosaic and unfashion- 
able Paley, and says in his precise way that ‘ this vice has a tendency, 
which other species of vice have not so directly, to unsettle and 
weaken the powers of the understanding; as well as, I think, in a 
greater degree than other vices, to render the heart thoroughly 
corrupt.’ True; and once admitted and fostered, it eats like a canker, 
and with difficulty can ever be brought to let go its hold again, but 
for ever tightens it. Hardness and insolence come in its train; an 
insolence which grows until it ends by exasperating and alienating 
everybody ; a hardness which grows until the man can at last scarcely 
take pleasure in anything, outside the service of his goddess, except 
cupidity and greed, and cannot be touched with emotion by any 
language except fustian. Such are the fruits of the worship of the 
great goddess Aselgeia. 

So, instead of saying that Nature cares nothing about chastity, 
let us say that human nature cares about it a great deal; that, by her 
present popular literature, France gives proof that she is suffering 
from a dangerous and perhaps fatal disease, and that it is not 
clericalism which is the real enemy to the French so much as their 
goddess, and if they can none of them see this themselves, it is only 
a sign of how far the disease has gone, and the case is so much the 
worse. The case is so much the worse; and for men in such case to 
be so vehemently busy about clerical and dynastic intrigues at home, 
and about alliances and colonial acquisitions and purifications of the 
flag abroad, might well make one borrow of the prophets and exclaim, 
‘Surely ye are perverse’! perverse to neglect your really pressing 
matters for these secondary ones. And when the ingenious and 
inexhaustible M. Blowitz, of our great London Zimes, who sees 
everybody and knows everything, when he expounds the springs of 
politics and the causes of the fall and success of ministries, and the 
combinations which have not been tried but should be, and takes 
upon him the mystery of things in the way with which we are so 
familiar—to this wise man himself one is often tempted, again, to 
say with the prophets: ‘Yet the Eternal also is wise, and will bring 
evil, and will not call back his words.’ M. Blowitz is not the only 
wise one ; the Eternal has his wisdom also, and somehow or other it is 
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always the Eternal’s wisdom which at last carries the day. The 
Eternal has attached to certain moral causes the safety or the ruin 
of States, and the present popular literature of France is a sign that 
she has a most dangerous moral disease. 

Now if the disease goes on and increases, then, whatever sagacious 
advice M. Blowitz may give, and whatever political combinations 
may be tried, and whether France gets colonies or not, and whether 
she allies herself with this nation or with that, things will only go 
from bad to worse with her; she will more and more lose her powers 
of soul and spirit, her intellectual productiveness, her skill in counsel, 
her might for war, her formidableness as a foe, her value as an ally, 
and the life of that famous State will be more and more impaired, 
until it perish. And this is that hard but true doctrine of the sages 
and prophets, of the inexorable fatality of operation, in moral failure 
of the unsound majority, to destroy States. But we will not talk or 
think of destruction for a State with such gifts and graces as France, 
and which has had such a place in history, and to which we, many of 
us, owe so much delight and so much good. And yet if France had 
no greater numbers than the Athens of Plato or the Judah of Isaiah, 
I do not see how she could well escape out of the throttling arms of 
her goddess and recover. She must recover through a powerful and 
profound renewal, a great inward change, brought about by ‘the 
remnant’ amongst her people; and for this a remnant small in 
numbers would not suffice. But in a France of thirty-five millions, 
who shall set bounds to the numbers of the remnant, or to its effectual- 
ness and power of victory ? 

In these United States (for I come round to the United States at 
last) you are fifty millions and more. I suppose that, as in England, 
as in France, as everywhere, so likewise here, the majority of people 
doubt very much whether the majority is unsound ; or, rather, they 
have no doubt at all about the matter, they are sure that it is not 
unsound. But let us consent to-night to remain to the end in the 
ideas of the sages and prophets whom we have been following all 
along, and let us suppose that in the present actual stage of the 
world, as in all the stages through which the world has passed 
hitherto, the majority is and must be in general unsound everywhere 
—even in the United States, even in New York itself. Where is the 
failure? I have already, in the past, speculated in the abstract about 
you too much. But I suppose that in a democratic community like 
this, with its newness, its magnitude, its strength, its life of business, 
its sheer freedom and equality, the danger is in the absence of the 
discipline of respect ; in hardness and materialism, exaggeration and 
boastfulness ; in a false smartness, a false audacity, a want of soul 
and delicacy. ‘ Whatsoever things are elevated ’—whatsoever things 
are nobly serious, have true elevation*—that perhaps, in our catalogue 
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of maxims which are to possess the mind, is the maxim which points 
to where the failure of the unsound majority, in a great democracy 
like yours, will probably lie. At any rate let us for the moment 
agree to suppose so. And the philosophers and the prophets, whom 
I at any rate am disposed to believe, and who say that moral causes 
govern the standing and the falling of States, will tell us that the 
failure to mind whatsoever things are elevated must impair with an 
inexorable fatality the life of a nation, just as the failure to mind 
whatsoever things are just, or whatsoever things are amiable, or 
whatsoever things are pure, will impair it; and that if the failure to 
mind whatsoever things are elevated should be real in your American 
democracy, and should grow into a disease, and take firm hold on you, 
then the life of even these great United States must inevitably be 
impaired more and more, until it perish. 

Then from this hard doctrine we will betake ourselves to the more 
comfortable doctrine of the remnant. ‘The remnant shall return ;’ 
shall convert and be healed itself first, and shall then recover the 
unsound majority. And you are fifty millions and growing apace. 
What a remnant yours may be, surely! A remnant of how great 
numbers, how mighty strength, how irresistible efficacy! Yet we 
must not go too fast, either, nor make too sure of our efficacious 
remnant. Mere multitude will not give us a saving remnant with 
certainty. The Assyrian Empire had multitude, the Roman Empire 
had multitude; yet neither the one nor the other could produce a 
sufficing remnant any more than Athens or Judah could produce it, 
and both Assyria and Rome perished like Athens and Judah. 

But you are something more than a people of fifty millions. You 
are fifty millions mainly sprung, as we in England are mainly sprung, 
from that German stock which has faults indeed—faults which have 
diminished the extent of its influence, diminished its power of attrac- 
tion and the interest of its history, and which seems moreover just 
now, from all I can see and hear, to be passing through a not very 
happy moment, morally, in Germany proper. Yet of the German 
stock it is, I think, true, as my father said more than fifty years ago, 
that it has been a stock ‘of the most moral races of men that the 
world has yet seen, with the soundest laws, the least violent passions, 
the fairest domestic and civil virtues.’ You come, therefore, of about 
the best parentage which a modern nation can have. Then you have 
had, as we in England have also had, but more entirely than we, and 
more exclusively, the Puritan discipline. Certainly I am not blind 
to the faults of that discipline. Certainly I do not wish it to remain 
in possession of the field for ever, or too long. But as a stage and a 
discipline, and as means for enabling that poor inattentive and im- 
moral creature, man, to love and appropriate and make part of his 
being divine ideas, on which he could not otherwise have laid or kept 
hold, the discipline of Puritanism has been invaluable ; and the more 
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I read history, the more I see of mankind, the more I recognise its 
value. Well, then, you are not merely a multitude of fifty millions ; 
you are fifty millions sprung from this excellent Germanic stock, hav- 
ing passed through this excellent Puritan discipline, and set in this 
enviable and unbounded country. Even supposing, therefore, that by 
the necessity of things your majority must in the present stage of the 
world probably be unsound, what a remnant, I say—what an in- 
comparable, all-transforming remnant—you may fairly hope with 
your numbers, if things go happily, to have! 
Matruew ARNOLD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE DAY OF REST. 


Tue day of rest is such an inestimable blessing to all classes of men; 
it is to the labouring classes in particular such an unspeakable boon ; 
it has done so much to benefit our race, both morally and physically, 
that any movement likely to interfere with the design and duties 
and blessings of the day, and to make it a day of toil instead of a day 
of rest, should be earnestly resisted by all who have the good of man- 
kind at heart. 
Adam Smith said :— 


The Sabbath, as a political institution, is of inestimable value, independently of 
its claims to Divine authority. 


Lord Macaulay, in speaking of the Sunday, said :— 


While industry is suspended, while the plough lies in the furrow, while the 
exchange is silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process is going on 
quite as important to the wealth of the nation as any process which is performed 
on more busy days. 

Man, the machine of machines, is repairing and winding up, so that he returns 
to his labours on Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, with renewed 
corporeal vigour. 

Dr. Farre, in a Committee appointed by the House of Commons, 
said :— 

Although the night apparently equalises the circulation, yet it does not sufli- 
ciently restore its balance for the attainment of a long life; hence one day in seven, 
by the bounty of Providence, is thrown in as a day of compensation, to perfect, by 
its repose, the animal system. Physiologically considered, power saved is power 
gained, and the waste of power from every kind of excitement defeats the purposes 


of the day. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, who voted on two occasions in the 
House of Lords against opening museums, &c., on Sundays, said, on 
May 5, 1879 :-— 


Of all Divine institutions, the most Divine is that which secures a day of rest 
for man. I hold it to be the most valuable blessing ever conceded to man. It is 
the corner-stone of civilisation, and its removal might even affect the health of the 
people. . . . It (the opening of museums on Sundays) is a great change, and those 
who suppose for a moment that it could be limited to the proposal of the noble 
baron to open museums will find they are mistaken. 
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Mr. Gladstone, who has always voted against the Sunday opening 
of the National Collections, in reply to a deputation in March, 1869, 


said :— 
The religious observance of Sunday is a main prop of the religious character of 


the country. . . . From a moral, social, and physical point of view, the observance 
of Sunday is a duty of absolute consequence. 


From his seat, as Prime Minister in the House of Commons, on 
April 18, 1871, he said :— 

From a long experience of a laborious life, he had become most deeply impressed 
with the belief—to say nothing of a higher feeling—that the alternations of rest 
and labour, at the short intervals which were afforded by the merciful and blessed 
institution of Sunday, was a necessity for the retention of a man’s mind and of a 
man’s frame in a condition to discharge his duties; and it was desirable as much 
as possible to restrain the exercise of labour upon the Sunday, and to secure to the 
people the enjoyment of the day of rest. 


In a letter to the writer of this article in 1876, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote as follows :— 

Believing in the authority of the Lord’s Day as a religious institution, I must 
as a matter of course desire the recognition of that authority by others. But, over 
and above this, I have myself, in the course of a laborious life, signally experienced 
both its mental and its physical benefits. I can hardly over-state its value in this 
view, aud for the interest of the working men of this country, alike in these and in 
other yet higher respects, there is nothing I more anxiously desire than that they 
should more and more highly appreciate the Christian day of rest. 


It would be easy to quote the opinions of a long list of eminent 
men all bearing testimony to the great value of the Sunday as a day 
of rest, and showing the importance of preserving it as such. 

If the Sunday is such a priceless blessing ; if its repose is essen- 
tial to the physical, social, and religious welfare of our people; if 
our race would deteriorate without it; if it has done something both 
morally and physically to raise our country to the exalted position 
which she occupies amongst the nations of the world; if its quiet- 
ing, sanctifying influence on the minds of men is universally ad- 
mitted ; if, in these days of intense excitement, when men live at an 
express rate, when mental and physical activity are carried to their 
extreme limits; if, under these circumstances, the Sunday comes 
with a Divine influence and brings rest and quietude to millions of 
the human race, ought not responsible public men to pause ere they 
take any steps which would tend in arly degree to make this day of 
rest a day of work ? 

The opinions of some of the eminent men named show that the 
danger of an increase of Sunday labour arising from the proposed 
opening of the National Collections on Sundays is not a mere phantom. 
The immediate and direct increase of such labour which Sunday 
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opening would involve would be very considerable; but the reflex 
influence in the same direction would be enormous, extending to 
every industry in the country. 

Suppose that the supreme governing body in this country delibe- 
rately passes a law which affirms that the National Collections are to 
be opened on Sundays. 

The following are amongst the places which would at once be 
opened :— 


The British Museum, with its Library and Reading-room. 
The National Gallery. 
The South Kensington Museum. 
The Natural History Museum. 
The National Portrait Gallery. 
The Bethnal Green Museum. 
The Geological Museum. 
The Tower of London. 
The Houses of Parliament, 
and a number of minor public places. 


The staff of attendants and care-takers at these places now enjoy 
the whole of the Sunday as a day for rest and worship with their 
families. 

When Saturday evening comes they can go home with light hearts, 
for the rest-day follows. But immediately the new law comes into 
operation, immediately the doors of their places of business are 
ordered to be opened on Sundays, they lose their Sunday liberty ; 
the State which employs them has resolved that they must work on 
the rest-day, and with heavy hearts they comply. They have fami- 
lies to support, and in days of keen competition they have no choice 
but to submit. Thousands would be only too eager to cut them out, 
to undersell them, to step into their places on any terms, however 
hard those terms might be. 

A large staff of attendants would at once be employed at the 
places named; hundreds of persons would be immediately injured both 
morally and physically ; some hundreds of families would feel that a 
wrong had been inflicted on their fathers or brothers; some hundreds 
of wives would, on the Sabbath Day, miss their husbands. 

If large numbers of persons visited the places opened, these 
persons would require to be carried by rail or road to the several ex- 
hibitions from the suburbs and distant parts; they would also have 
to be supplied with food and refreshments. 

Suppose 50,000 persons visited the places named on each Sunday 
a very large number of additional railway servants, omnibus and 
tramway men, cabmen, eating-house keepers, and publicans would 
be required to feed and carry them. 
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All these classes of persons have now excessively long hours of 
labour, and any proceedings on the part of governing bodies which 
would increase their labours would be a wrong most keenly felt. 

To show that refreshment-house keepers are apprehensive that 
their Sunday work would be increased by the Sunday opening of 
museums, we mention the fact that out of 120 persons employed at 
the Holborn Restaurant in 1877 no less than 115 signed a petition 
to Parliament against Mr. Taylor’s motion to open museums on 
Sundays. 

The grounds on which these employés signed were that they en- 
joyed the Sunday as a day of rest (the Restaurant being closed on 
that day), but if the museum in the vicinity were opened on Sundays 
there might be a demand for the Restaurant to be opened also. 

On this point the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., spoke with 
effect from his seat in Parliament on June 8, 1877. He then said: 


The effect of opening museums on Sundays must be to instantly bring into 
operation a number of subsidiary means of feeding and supporting the people who 
might flock to the museums. Public-houses were closed during a great part of 
the Sunday afternoon. Would it be possible to keep these places closed if people 
came to the British Museum, the South Kensington Museum, and the National 
Galleries, from distant parts of London? ‘Taking the proposition as it stood, it 
involved very much more than stood on the paper of the House. He himself 
attached enormous value to the day of rest, which had been preserved for many 
centuries. Whether working men desired to go to church or not on Sunday was 
not the question. The question was,—Whether they should have the day of ‘rest 
preserved to them, which the practice of this country had established. 


A careful consideration of the subject leads to the conclusion 
that the immediate effect of opening the National Collections on 
Sundays would be to impose Sunday labour on a large staff of persons 
who now enjoy Sunday rest, to bring into operation on Sundays an 
industry which has hitherto rested on Sundays, and to increase the 
Sunday work of large classes of men whose hours of labour are already 
excessive. 

That this is the view taken by large numbers of the working 
classes there can be no doubt. The instinct of self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, and that instinct leads the people at large to 
understand that the Sunday rest is a great blessing, and that this 
blessing would be endangered by the impetus to Sunday labour which 
would be given by the Sunday opening of the National Collections. 
Sunday opening means Sunday labour. Lord Dunraven says, ‘ We deny 
that Sunday opening will lead to Sunday labour.’ We assert that 
Sunday opening cannot possibly be achieved without Sunday labour, 
and that Sunday labour should be limited to that which is strictly 
necessary. At the Manchester Public Libraries, no less than 30 
attendants are kept at work on Sundays from 2°30 to 9 p.m. Is not 
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this Sunday labour? There cannot be the shadow of a pretence for 
saying that the opening on the rest-day of the National Exhibitions is 
necessary; no kind of work on Sundays can be less necessary than 
Sunday work at sights and shows. A man may plead hard times, a 
large family, and pressing needs to excuse the opening of his shop or 
warehouse on Sunday, but no such argument can be urged for the 
opening of museums and galleries on Sundays. If men may be 
rightly employed at museums, &c., on Sundays there is not a trade in 
the country which may not with a greater show of reason be kept in 
operation on the rest-day. 

It is this question of the increase of Sunday labour which excites 
so deeply the opposition of the great masses of the people to the 
proposed inroads on the day of rest. 

The immediate and direct increase of Sunday labour would be 
very considerable if Lord Dunraven’s proposals were carried out, but 
the reflex influence of the success of his scheme would be far more 
serious, 

If the supreme Government of the country opens its exhibitions 
and galleries, its public libraries and reading-rooms, its halls and 
palaces on Sundays, and pronounces such a proceeding to be good and 
beneficial to the people, on what possible grounds can objections be 
raised to the Sunday opening of similar exhibitions by private com- 
panies and speculators all over the country? If it be right to open a 
museum on Sundays, it cannot be wrong to open a Crystal Palace on 
the same day. If Sunday labour may be employed at the National 
Gallery, it cannot be improper to employ such labour at Madame 
Tussaud’s. If the South Kensington Museum may be opened on 
Sundays, why not the Royal Academy and the Alexandra Palace? Is 
it beneficial to visit picture galleries and museums on Sundays, but 
injurious to visit Maskelyne and Cooke’s entertainment or the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels on Sundays? Is it right to study works of art 
at the national institutions, but wrong to enjoy music at the opera 
on Sundays? If persons who take a pleasure in, and find both recrea- 
tion and amusement at museums and art-galleries are to be allowed 
to indulge their tastes on Sundays, why should the classes who have 
no taste for museums or galleries, but who enjoy theatres and circuses 
and concerts and music-halls, not be allowed to have these places open 
on the Sundays ? 

It would be grossly unjust to permit persons with artistic tastes 
to have the National Collections for resort on Sundays, and not to allow 
those who have no artistic tastes to enjoy the recreations they take 
pleasure in on Sundays. 

You cannot, with any regard to reason and logic, permit one class 
of recreation and amusement to be in operation on Sundays, and 
keep closed another class of recreation and amusement. The case 
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was thus clearly put by the editor of the Zimes in an article on 
June 9, 1877 :— 


The streets of London on a Sunday are a strong contrast to those of a great 
Continental town, and bespeak a population who are tasting a day’s respite from 
business of all kinds. The closing of our National Museums and Galleries we 
believe to be eminently conducive to the health, the good order, and the mental and 
moral balance of our population. To open these institutions on a Sunday by a 
formal Parliamentary vote, must of necessity have an extensive reflex effect. 
Where is the line to be drawn between public and private exhibitions, between 
galleries and theatres, for instance? In point of fact, in the parallel cases abroad, 
to which Mr. Peter Taylor points, the line is not drawn, and we may be quite sure 
that if drawn in this country it would not be maintained. We should make a 
complete breach in the defences which now protect the Sunday as a day of rest, and 
should have definitely abandoned our general rule. Once throw open by resolution 
of the House of Commons all national museums and picture galleries on Sundays, 
and it is hard to see what institutions, public or private, we could insist on 
closing. 

The proposal to open national institutions on Sundays is (says 
Sir Thomas Chambers, M.P.) 
very much like probing a bank that keeps out the sea in Holland. You may probe 
that bank only to get a bucketful of water, but you may thereby flood a nation 
or drown a province. You cannot keep the hole the size that you first made it. 
You cannot govern the flood.. The ‘ letting out of water’ is proverbial. 


It is not a mere question of opening several museums and gal- 
leries on Sundays, it is a question of what lies beyond. 

It is a question of opening up a great industry on Sundays, which 
at present rests on that day. 

The National Museums and Galleries are the national places of 
recreation and amusement ; on bank-holidays people flock to them 
by thousands, the newspapers report them, and class them with other 
popular places of amusement, and if these national places of recrea- 
tion are opened on Sundays, all other places of recreation and amuse- 
ment must inevitably follow the Government’s example. In this way 
the amusement industries, employing in many trades vast numbers 
of the people, would be opened, and brought into operation on Sun- 
days, as they are on the Continent. 

The proposal for a Government monopoly of Sunday opening is 
utterly absurd. The surest way to make Sunday a day of labour for 
all classes is for the Government to set the example and lead the 
way by compelling its servants to work on Sundays. If Government 
servants are to work on Sundays to amuse the people, why not the 
servants of all the speculators and caterers for public amusement iu 
every town and village in the country? And this is what the Sunday 
opening societies mean and aim at. 

They ask for what they call a ‘ Free Sunday,’ that is, a Sunday 
on which every restriction and law which preservesthe Sunday as a 
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day of rest free from labour shall be swept away. They would open 
not only national museums and galleries, but exhibitions and concerts 
and entertainments and public-houses also.' 

Full well they know that if the Government leads the way, the 
host of speculative caterers for the public amusement will quickly 
follow. In this way the English Sunday as a day of peaceful quiet 
rest may be broken down and placed below the level of a bank-holiday. 
It is this well-founded fear and dread of losing the Sunday as a 
national day of holy rest, which stirs not only the religious classes 
but the labouring classes to oppose the schemes of Sunday opening 
and Sunday labour proposed by the Sunday opening societies. 

This brings us to the consideration of some of the statements 
made by Lord Dunraven in the March number of this Review. We 
regret that his lordship should have been made the medium of con- 
veying to the public a misrepresentation which has been widely cir- 
culated by the Sunday Opening Society of which his lordship is a 
vice-president. 

In the March number of this Review, page 422, Lord Dunraven 
refers to the appeal made to the working-class organisations by the 
Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association to support Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s motion in Parliament against opening museums on Sundays. 

His lordship gives a form which he says is ‘the circular issued 
by the Lord’s Day Rest Association and sent to all these societies.’ 

The mutilated form given by Lord Dunraven is exactly the same 
as the mutilated form published by the honorary secretary of the 
Sunday Society on the 8th of May, 1883, in the ‘ Globe’ newspaper, 
and which was circulated in the House of Lords on the evening of the 
debate on Lord Dunraven’s motion. 

In order that the readers of the Nineteenth Century may see clear] 
how Lord Dunraven has been misled, we put the form as given by his 
lordship and the real form side by side. 

It will be observed that the form as given by Lord Dunraven 
leaves out the vital part of the real form, namely, the actual words 
of the resolution proposed by Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P. That 
Lord Dunraven has been misled by those on whom his lordship 
depends for information is clear, because he says of the societies tu 
whom the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association sent Mr. 
Broadhurst’s amendment that ‘they knew nothing about Mr. Broad- 
hurst or his amendment,’ and on page 424 that the societies ‘ pro- 
nounced not against Sunday opening, but in favour of an wnknown 


' The late Secretary of the Sunday League gave evidence before a Parliamentary 
Committee against closing public-houses on Sunday, on the ground that when he anil 
others went to the Sunday bands in the parks they required the public-houses to be 
opened for refreshments ; and Lord Rosebery, a late president of the Sunday Society, 
said, ‘ I am not one of those who would have public-houses closed on Sundays.’ 
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amendment,’ The exact amendment proposed by Mr. Broadhurst, 
M P., was not only printed in bold type on the top of every printed 
form sent out to the societies, but it was also embodied in the circular 
letter which accompanied each form; and it was also printed in the 
speech against Sunday opening which Mr. Broadhurst made in Par- 
liament, and which was sent out with every copy of the form. There 
is, therefore, not the slightest foundation for Lord Dunraven’s state- 
ment that the societies appealed to by the Working Men’s Lord’s 
Day Rest Association ‘knew nothing about Mr. Broadhurst or his 


amendment.’ 

The following is a copy of the form, as 
given in the March number of this 
Review by Lord Dunraven. 


The Committee or Managers of the 
nder-mentioned Society approve of the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Henry 
Groadhurst, M.P. in Parliament, for 
opposing the increase of Sunday 
Labour. 
Name of Secretary or Officer ............ 
Name of Society 
State No. of Members or Subscribers if 
possible ........ gasaht coe hicotasnasaenesias 
Address ... 
Do you sign this officially on behalf of 
your Society, or in your individual 
capacity ? 


eee eeeees ence eeweeeeewerere Sareeee 


Answer 


Remarks ... 





The following is a copy of the real form 
which was sent out by the Working 
Men's Lord's Day Rest Association, 
and which occupied the whole of one 
side of a large sheet of letter paper. 


Mr. Broapuvrst’s Amendment, pro- 
posed in the House of Commons, on 
the 19th of May, 1882, was as 
follows :— 


‘That in the opinion of this House 
it ts undesirable that Parliament should 
further promote the employment of 
Sunday Labour, by authorising the 
opening of the National Museums and 
Galleries, which are now closed on that 
day, but that such and 
Galleries should be open between the 
hours of six and ten p.m., on at least 
three evenings in each week.’ 


Museums 


The Committee or Managers of the 
under-mentioned Society approve of 
the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Broadhurst, M.P., in Parliament, for 
opposing the increase of Sunday 
Labour. 

Name of Secretary or Officer . 
Name of Society 
State No. of Members or Subscribers if 

ERIE Vanas< pean caccareoouatsvcanstuseonans 

Address 


Do you sign this officially on behalf of 
your Society, or in your individual 


OOO ee eee e meee erase eee eeeesaseeeeseee 


capacity ? 


Answer 


They had in every case three copies of the amendment, and Mr. 


Broadhurst’s speech as well. 


The circular letter accompanying the 
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printed forms was most carefully examined, corrected, and signed, as 
follows :— 
Saarrespury, President Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest 
Association. 
Samuget Mortey, Vice-President. 
Henry R. Kine, Secretary London Consolidated Book- 
binders’ Society. 
H. Morean, B.S., Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 
Warts Austin, Secretary No. 5 Branch, Pimlico, Amalga- 
mated Society of Operative Bakers and Confectioners. 
CuarLes Hix, Secretary Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest 
Association. 


The appeal thus made to the working class organisations by a 
nobleman whose name is a household word, and whose whole life has 
been consecrated to efforts to improve the condition of the people, 
and by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., whose sympathies with working 
men lead him to help them in every righteous struggle, accom- 
panied as the appeal was by the telling speech made against Sunday 
opening by Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P. (the most influential trades’ 
unionist in the country), had the desired effect. The arguments 
used in the appeal, made by men in whom the working classes have 
the fullest confidence, produced such an expression of opinion 
against Sunday opening, and in favour of opening on week-day 
evenings, as has never before been elicited; and no less than 2,412 
working class organisations, having 501,705 members, to whom Mr. 
Broadhurst’s amendment was sent, have, through their committees 
and officers, officially supported the action of Mr. Broadhurst. 

The following is a summary of the organisations which responded :— 


Number of Number of 
Societies. Members. 


Societies in the London District, 217 
Trade Unions and Friendly Societies, such as Odd Fellows, 
Foresters, &c. . ‘ é : : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
Working Men’s Clubs, Institutes, Debating and Mutual Im- 
provement Societies, &e. . : y . a ‘ 
Good Templars and other Temperance Organisations 
Miscellaneous Organisations . ‘ ‘ . . 


Provincial Organisations, 2,195. 
Trade Unions and Friendly Societies, such as Odd Fellows, 
Foresters, &e. . ; , - ; R ; ‘ . 2,074 
Working Men’s Clubs, Institutes, Debating and Mutual Im- 
provement Societies, {c. . ‘ . P ; 4 ‘ 69 -4G0,524 
Good Templars and other Temperance Organisations ‘ ; 45 “ 


Miscellaneous Organisations ., i ‘ ; : j . 7 


Total « 2,412 501,705 
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In addition to the above, the officers of 116 societies, having 
175,403 members, signed the form in their individual capacity, 
because their rules prohibit the discussion of political subjects, or 
for other reasons; but many of them state their opinion that their 
members are in favour of Mr. Broadhurst’s amendment. These have 
not been included in the above summary, but due weight will be 
given to these opinions by impartial seekers after the truth on this 
question. The names of the societies, with their addresses; the 
number of members; the names of the secretaries or officials, with 
the remarks made by many, are in print asa shilling pamphlet. A 
second edition has been published, and, in order to make the docu- 
ment as accurate as possible, the Committee of the Working Men’s 
Lord’s Day Rest Association went to the very heavy expense of send- 
ing a marked copy to each of the 2,335 organisations in the first 
edition, calling attention to the particulars of each society, and re- 
questing to be informed of any inaccuracies. The great care taken 
is proved by the fact that only about twenty-eight corrections were 
made, nearly all of which related to the names, not to the figures. 
These corrections, with the addition of seventy-seven more societies, 
were inserted in the second edition, and the document is the most 
conclusive proof ever issued of the views of the working classes on 
this question.” 

We assert, without fear of contradiction, that nothing could have 
been more fair than to place Mr. Broadhurst’s amendment before the 
societies for their consideration in the way it was placed by the 
Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association. 

Lord Dunraven asserts that the question of the Sunday opening 
of national institutions affects the metropolis oniy. 

This we cannot admit. The supreme governing body of the 
British Empire is asked to break down by a vote the principle of 
Sunday closing, and to set an example of Sunday opening and Sunday 
labour. 

The influence of the votes and example of the English Legis- 
lature is felt in the remotest parts of the world ; and a vote of the 
House of Lords or the House of Commons adverse to the great prin- 
ciple of Sunday closing and Sunday rest would have an evil influence 
in every town and village in the country. 

Another groundless assertion made by Lord Dunraven is that the 
‘Lord’s Day Rest Association asked merely for the opinions of the 
secretaries of the various societies.’ The contradiction to this is seen 
at once, even on the face of the mutilated form given by Lord 
Dunraven. That form says the ‘committee or managers of the 
undermentioned Society approve of the amendment moved by Mr. 
Broadhurst.’ 

2 This pamphlet can be obtained for one shilling, at the offices of the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association, 13 Bedford Row, W.C. 
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Referring to the delegates’ meeting (page 419), his Lordship 
says :—‘ This meeting at St. James’s Hall’ (the meeting was held in 
a small room at St. James’s Hall) ‘was absolutely free and open to 
all working class organisations, and yet the opposition found no 
place in its proceedings.’ 

We deny emphatically the accuracy of this statement. 

The absolute unanimity at this meeting ought to be sufficient to 
open the eyes even of the blind: the strings were pulled by the 
managers of the meeting so as to make a show of fairness, but so as 
to shut out all real opposition. To assert that after five months’ 
efforts not a single organisation could be found to oppose Sunday 
opening proves too much. 

Two indisputable facts will show how this was done. 

The promoters of the meeting, which was held in December, 
1882, began to work for delegates to be appointed in the previous 
July and August. 

They appealed repeatedly to upwards of 1,900 organisations, in 
those directions where they thought they would get support. 

They took five months to get those delegates they wished to 
attend appointed and to arrange for the meeting. 

Ten days before the meeting in December a letter was received 
by the Secretary of the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association 
from the Secretary of the Sunday Opening Committee, in which he 
says :—‘ I am instructed to ask you to favour me with the names of 
any clubs or societies to whom you would like invitations sent.’ 

On December 5 a further invitation was sent to the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association asking the Committee to send a 
speaker to their meeting. 

Let it be distinctly borne in mind that the promoters of the 
meeting had been working to get their delegates for five months, 
and not till ten days before the meeting did they invite the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association to give a list of clubs or societies 
to whom they would like invitations to be sent. They gave (ex- 
cluding two Sundays) just eight days to do that which had taken 
them five months. 

It was simply impossible for the Working Men’s Lord’s Day 
Rest Association to supply the list of 217 London societies opposed 
to Sunday opening, which they obtained a few months later, and for 
the committees of these societies to meet and appoint delegates to 
attend the meeting in the short space of eight days. 

Lord Dunraven mentions many circumstances in support of his 
opinion that the working classes desire the Sunday opening of 
museums, but there are many missing links in his chain of evidence. 
His Lordship refers fully to the Trades Delegates’ Meeting in 
proof of his views; but the facts connected with that meeting 
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prove beyond question that the working classes as a whole 
are not for Sunday opening. One thousand nine hundred societies 
were invited to send delegates to the meeting. Sixty-four only re- 
sponded. The others were either opposed or indifferent to Sunday 
opening. 

In a circular issued by the promoters of the meeting in Sep- 
tember 1882, it was asserted that ‘one of the largest halls in 
London will be taken for the meeting.’ The largest halls in London 
are the Albert Hall, Exeter Hall, and St. James’s Hall, holding from 
2,000 to 5,000 persons. The effort was such a failure that the 
meeting had to be held in a small room at St, James’s Hall, which 
the Daily News stated ‘was capable of holding 300 persons.’ The 
meeting in this room included the delegates and as many other 
persons as could be got together by the three Sunday Opening 
Societies by the issue of hundreds of tickets. 

The official report of this meeting states on page 26 that the 
following twenty-nine Trade Societies, having 35,017 members, 
appointed representatives to attend the meeting and to support 
Sunday opening. 

London Trades Council . . 15,480 | General Labourers’ Union . 3,070 
Amalgamated Boot and Shoe | Sugar Workmen and Dock 
Makers. ° . - 3,706 | Labourers , ° ‘ . 38,700 
Amalgamated Boot and Shoe | Westminster and Pimlico 
Makers (No. 2) . ‘ « 366 Tailoresses’ Trade Union , 60 
Amalgamated Boot and Shoe * Alliance Cabinet Makers » 1700 
Makers (Paddington) . ° 70 | * Bookbinders and Machine 


Amalgamated Brassworkers ,. 500 Rulers ° ° ‘ ‘ 
Amalgamated House Decora- * West-end Ladies’ Boot and 

tors and Painters ‘ e 1,000 | Shoe Makers ‘ P ‘ 240 
ILope Society of Painters » 140 | * Boot and Shoe Riveters - 1,225 
Amalgamated Tailors, . 25 | * West-end Boot Closers . é 30 
Amalgamated Watermen and | * Progressive Cabinet Makers . 150 

Lightermen A ‘ - 600 | * Stone Carvers’ Trade Society . 70 


Amalgamated Trade of Up- | * Cigar Makers’ Mutual Associa- 


holsterers ‘ ° « =—290 | tion , 4 = - i 
Barge Builders’ Trade Union, 120 | * London Central Painters’ 
* City of London Ladies’ Shoe Society . . . ‘ 90 
Makers . ° ° « 600 | * City Painters and Decorators, 96 

* Operative Bricklayers . r 35 | * French Polishers . 120 
East London French Polishers 45 | West-end Boot Makers (No.1) 400 


180 





1,060 


This list is a grave misrepresentation of the facts. The London 
members of those societies (fifteen in number) having a * against 
them are counted twice over. 

Ist. They are included in the 15,480 members of societies 
affiliated to and connected with the London Trades’ Council, which 


a 


stands first on the list. 
2nd. They are also counted as separate societies. ‘Lxé Report of 
Vor. XV.—No. 86. ZZ 
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the London Trades’ Council and the Reports of the Sunday Opening 
Societies compared prove this. 

3rd. The list includes country members, while it has been repre- 
sented that the members are London men)\ 

4th. Several of the Boot and Shoe Makers’ Societies are counted 
separately, and are then counted again in the ‘ Amalgamated Boot 
and Shoe Makers’ Society.’ 

The Sunday Opening Societies, having asked separately the forty- 
nine societies affiliated to the London Trades’ Council to support 
them, have a right to count the fifteen out of the forty-nine who 
consented; but, having appealed to these societies separately, it was 
a serious misrepresentation to count them again under cover of the 
London Trades’ Council, and to include the members of upwards of 
thirty-four societies which did not respond to the appeal of the 
Sunday Opening Societies. 

The deliberate double counting in this case is not the unavoidable 
overlapping referred to by Lord Dunraven. 

On a careful examination of the facts and consultation with those 
well acquainted with the London Trade Societies, we assert that the 
35,017 members of London Trade Societies said to be represented 
should be reduced to 11,490. We arrive at this conclusion in the 
following way :— 

On the foregoing list will be found the following as one of the 
Trade ‘Societies of London : ‘Sugar Workmen and Dock Labourers 
(3,700 members)’ 

A trade society with 3,700 members would need an office, secretary, 
and clerk, and a large amount of book-keeping with reports, «ec. 
We went to the address given to us by the Sunday Opening Com- 
mittee of the above society, namely, Trafalgar Coffee House, Leman 
Street, Whitechapel ; but we failed to find any such office or secre- 
tary, and could not obtain any reports or papers relating to the 
society; but we learnt what we had been told by two gentlemen 
well acquainted with London Trade Societies, that no such organised 
society with a large number of subscribing members, as is repre- 
sented in the list got up by the Sunday Opening Societies, was in 
existence. . 

Mr. Wigington, whose office is at the above-named Trafalgar 
Coffee House, Leman Street, wrote in answer to inquiries as 
follows :— 


Amalgamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen of the River Tham ese 
Trafalgar Hotel, Leman Street, London, E., 
June 28, 1883. 
Mr. C. HILL, 13 Bedford Row, W.C. 
S1r,—In reply to yours of yesterday’s date I have only to say;that I know of no 
society answering the name given; if such existed I feel sure I must have known it; 
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the only Dock Labourers’ (ond fide) Association being the Amalgamated Stevedores, 
which I may safely say has done much good among that class of labourers. There 
is a Riggers’ Society in the East End, 
Yours faithfully, 
F, WiGInGTon. 


On carefully considering the 35,017 men said to be represented, 
we come to the following calculation :— 
Number of men said to be represented 35,017 
Deduct the 15,480 of the London Trades’ Council, because the 

societies affiliated to this body were appealed to separately, 
and those which voted for Sunday opening are printed in the 
list, and the members of those societies which did not respond 
cannot honestly be included ‘ ‘ . ‘ : ° 
Deduct the Sugar Workmen and Dock Labourers, because there 
is no such organised society as represented in existence ‘ 
Deduct 972 country members of the Alliance Cabinet Makers . 
Deduct 1,700 country members of the Amalgamated Boot and 
Shoe Makers ° ‘ . . ‘ P ; : r 
Deduct 550 country members of the Amalgamated House 
Decorators and Painters . , . : . : . 
Deduct 300 country members of the City of London Boot and 
Shoe Makers ° ° ° ° ‘ é ° ‘ ‘ 
Deduct 825 country members of the London Metropolitan 
Branch of Operative Boot and Shoe Riveters . . 
Total to deduct 23,527 
Number of London working men represented , ° ‘ 11,490 

A number of letters have been received and published by 
the Committee of the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association, 
13 Bedford Row, from the Secretaries of those Trade Societies whose 
members have been counted as favourable to Sunday opening, stating 
that no authority whatever has been given for the members of their 
swcieties to be returned as favourable to the Sunday opening of 
museums, &e. 

Lord Dunraven gives a table, on page 420, which shows what 
appears to be, and what is described as, a ‘misrepresentation and 
exaggeration by the Lord’s Day Rest Association.’ His lordship will 
atonce perceive that his table is inaccurate, when I state that the 
report of the London Trades’ Council, from which his lordship’s 
calculations are made, is for a different year to that from which the 
statements of the Lord’s Day Rest Association are obtained. The 
circumstances referred to were in 1882, and relate only to the Report 
of the Trades’ Council, dated 1882. It should, however, have been 
stated in the document referred to by Lord Dunraven that the 
London members of the societies affiliated to the London Trades’ 
Council were counted twice over, and the country members were put 
down as London men, as described in the statistics already given. 

Lord Dunraven says that general Sunday labour is not likely to 
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follow the Sunday opening of museums, {c. 
desired to keep their factories, mines, shops, and commercial under. 
takings open on the Sunday, which they do not, they could not 
possibly compel men to work in them.’ 

In reply to this we quote the following words of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, from a speech which he made at a great meeting of working 
men held in Exeter Hall on May 16, 1882. 

His lordship said :—- 









Even those who are skilled artisans could not always protect themselves ; at 
times when there was an extensive demand for labour they might be able to do so, 
But let the demand for labour cease to be active, let there come a time when there 
were thousands wanting employment, and when only hundreds could be employed, 
then depend upon it if employers were fo say, ‘ you must work on Sundays as on 
other days or else turn out,’ they would find thousands of people who would suc- 
cumb to that condition. 










Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., from his seat in Parliament on May 19, 
1882, also said :-— : 





Where are you going to draw the line? Once you have admitted this abstract 
principle, how are you going to hold it fast, and not let it encroach by degrees? 
Do we not hear every day how English manufacturers are suffering from the keen 
competition of France, Germany, and other countries, and that the nations which 
work seven days a week, or, at any rate, which observe in no regular form the 
cessation of labour on the seventh, have the advantage over English manufacturers, 
whose workpeople work only on six days? If you admit this principle, that after 
all there is not so much in the general cessation of labour on the seventh day, when 
it suits the fancies of a minority to say so, how will you meet the demand if it is 
thought to be discovered that in order to maintain our trade and great profits we 
must increase the hours of labour, and finally make an inroad on the Sunday’s rest? 















Lord Shaftesbury’s and Mr. Broadhurst’s speeches were made in 
May 1882. In the following September statements appeared as 
follows in the newspapers respecting the steel works belonging toa 
late vice-president of the Sunday Society, confirming in a most re- 
markable manner the warnings uttered :— 







The men employed at Dr. Siemens’ steel works are out on strike in order to 
resist Sunday labour, which the employers contend is necessary to enable them to 
compete with Continental manufacturers.—Zvening Standard, September 14, 
1882, 

The manager of the Landore steel works has offered an advance of 2} per cent, 
on their present wages, provided they (the men) consent to keep the furnaces on 
Sundays. This arrangement the men have refused to accede to.—Camébria Daily 
Leader, September 2, 1882, 

The directors of the Landore steel works are said to be firm as to the introduc- 
tion of Sunday work, which they regard as very desirable in the interests of the 
men themselves, and would lead to cheapening the production, so that the company 
would be able to compete with other producers.—Swansea Paper, September 5, 
1882. 

The melters on strike at Siemens’ steel works, Landore, decided at a large 
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meeting yesterday to resume work at the employers’ terms, viz,; an advance of 2} 
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per cent. to keep the furnaces going on Sundays.—Daily News, September 16, 
1882. 

The truth of the above is substantiated by the following extracts 
from a letter written by the manager of the works on December 12, 
1883, as follows :— 





I cannot do better than give you a short history of the strike referred to by you 
as ‘ the great strike,’ which in reality was a lock out to enforce certain reforms in 
various departments of these works, which the state of the trade and the keen 
competition of the times not only rendered advisable, but necessary. In the 
autumn of last year we had come nearly to the end of our orders for one of the 
two works this company owns, and there was little prospect of the other works 
being kept busy. Under these circumstances we received a demand from several 
departments for an increase of wages, and the melting shops being amongst the 
applicants, they were told that an increase of 23 per cent. would be granted if they 
agreed to keep the furnaces at work on Sundays. ... The melting men objected 
to the proposed change at first ; but in less than a fortnight, when they became 
convinced that the state of the trade obliged the company to assume this deter- 
mined attitude, the men gave in.... The number of men who struck against 
Sunday labour was about 150.—Sradford Observer, December 20, 1883. 


Here we see how helpless even skilled workmen are in their efforts 
to resist Sunday labour and their employers’ demands in times of 
‘keen competition.’ 

It has been stated that the men who work on Sundays have a day 
off to compensate in the following week. This is not the case, and 
if it were, no day in the week could compensate for the loss of the 
Sunday ; for the Sunday is different from all other days, because it is 
the day when working-men can enjoy the society of their wives and 
children, who on weekdays are often out at work or at school, and 
because it is the day when many can, and do, worship their Creator 
in the House of God. From personal inquiries we find that the 
strongest feeling exists amongst the men against Sunday labour. ‘If 
put to the ballot, not half-a-dozen would vote for it,’ said one of the 
men to the writer. There is a strong feeling that those who work 
on Sundays, and thus earn a little more money, are no better off in 
the end. At the time of the strike, so violent was the feeling against 
Sunday work, that illegal threats were used to resist it by some. 

It will be seen from the above that ‘the keen competition of the 
times ’ was the lever used to force on the Sunday work. 

These facts ought to warn responsible public men against taking 
any step which would tend in any degree to break down those legal 
and moral barriers which do so much to preserve the Sunday as a 
day of rest from labour. At present the great masses of the people 
of this country have a deep conviction that it is wrong to pursue 
their regular work on Sundays. 

This conviction is the result of the religious teaching in our 
churches and chapels and schools for centuries past. It isa sentiment 
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alike honouring to God and beneficial to man. The people feel that 
the Sunday is a great blessing, a Divine gift, and that its observance 
is based on a Divine command; hence they resist every effort that 
tends to secularise the day of rest, and to place it on a level with 
other days, and we earnestly hope that the day is far distant when 
the Government will set the example of opening shows and sights 
and employing needless labour on Sundays, feeling convinced, as we 
do, that such an example will be pregnant with evil consequences, 
and ultimately destroy the religious and moral character of our 
country. 
CuarLes HI. 
(Secretary to the Working Men’s Lord's 
Day Rest Association). 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION, 


I, 


Tae Reform Bill which Mr. Gladstone has introduced is welcomed 
almost unanimously by the Liberal party, because they believe that 
the admission of ‘capable citizens’ to the franchise will add to the 
strength and prosperity of the country. 

The Conservative party, on the contrary, oppose the Bill, mainly, 
I think it may be said, because they fear that the result would be 
to place all political power in the hands of one class, the others being 
silenced and excluded. 

Is there any way by which we can reconcile these views,—by 
which we can secure for the majority the power which is their right, 
and at the same time preserve for the minority that fair hearing to 
which they are justly entitled ? 

The solution of the problem is to be found in the adoption of 
Proportional Representation. This explains to a great extent the 
very remarkable fact that, though the Proportional Representation 
Society has been in existence for only a few weeks, it has already 
been joined by more than 170 members of Parliament, of whom 
more than 90 are Liberals, but representing every section of the 
House of Commons—with one significant exception; that, namely, 
which follows the lead of Mr. Parnell. It comprises prominent 
members of the Government and of the front Opposition bench, 
strong supporters of the Government, independent Conservatives, 
staunch Radicals, and last, not least, the great majority of both 
Liberal and Conservative members from Ireland. Moreover there 
are many other members—I need only mention Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Goschen—who have spoken strongly in favour of the principles 
animating the Society, though they have not formally joined its ranks. 

What is it, then, which brings together so remarkable an assem- 
blage of members, who would perhaps agree on no other single ques- 
tion of practical politics? It is because proportional representation 
would give us a system under which the electors as a whole, and not 
merely a majority, would be represented; under which the mjarity 
would always have a hearing, while the majority would }€ sire of 
their just preponderance. These advantages the present stem does 
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not and cannot give, and I shall endeavour in the present article to 
show— 

Firstly, that injustice in one constituency is not counteracted by 
corresponding inequality in another ; 

Secondly, that the present mode of voting does not secure a 
majority of representatives to the majority of voters; and 

Thirdly, that there is a simple system by which it is possible to 
obtain a fair hearing for the minority and secure their just prepon- 
derance to the majority. 

The present system of mere majority voting is, even under exist- 
ing circumstances, uncertain and defective in its operation. I believe 
indeed its supporters are generally under the impression that, though 
rudely, still surely, it secures to a majority of the electors a 
majority of the representatives. This is, however, by no means the 
case, and, as already mentioned, I shall hope to prove that, while it by 
no means obtains for minorities that representation in the Legislature 
to which their numbers justly entitle them, it altogether fails to secure 
to majorities that preponderance to which they are justly entitled. 
Even, therefore, under existing circumstances, the present system is 
very imperfect ; but these drawbacks would, if mere majority voting 
be generally adopted, be intensified under the new Bill, which more- 
over will also tend to extinguish that variety in the representation 
which has hitherto been considered essential te the constitution of the 
House of Commons. 

It is of course clear that additional members will be given to 
our large cities. Liverpool, for instance, would be entitled to, say, 
eight representatives. But if Liverpool is to remain an undivided 
constituency returning eight members, it is of great importance that 
we should know how the votes are to be given. 

If every elector is to have a number of votes equal to the number 
of members, with no form of proportional representation, then it is 
obvious that the slightest majority on either side would return the 
whole eight members. We know that in Liverpool the two great 
parties are very evenly balanced, and the result would be that a 
majority of a few hundreds, perhaps of even only a few units, would 
return the whole eight members, counting sixteen votes on a division 
in the House of Commons. 

The journal published by the Electoral Reform Association of 
Belgium gives a striking illustration of such a case. In the 1882 
elections the Liberals carried their election in the city of Ghent by 
a majority of 40 only. Now Ghent returns 8 members to the 
Chamber, out of 138. If, therefore, 21 electors had gone over to the 
other side, Ghent would have returned 8 Roman Catholics, counting 
16 on a division, and there would have been a Roman Catholic in- 
stead of a Liberal majority in the Chamber, which would have led to 
a complete change of government. 
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Even with the present distribution of seats the system is very 
unsatisfactory and imperfect. In my own county of Kent we polled 
in the three divisions at the last election over 13,000 votes, against 
16,000 given to our opponents, and yet they have all the six seats. 
Taking all the contested seats in the county, we polled 32,000 votes 
against 36,000, and yet the Conservatives carried sixteen members 
and we only two. 

If we draw a line across England from Lincolnshire to Devonshire, 
there are on the south-east side 99 county seats. In many of these 
the Conservatives had no contest, but the majority of the seats were 
fought, and the Liberals polled 96,000 votes against 116,000 given 
to the Tories. On this basis therefore we ought to have had, say, 40 
seats and the Conservatives 59. As a matter of fact, however, we 
only secured 15 against 84. Moreover of our 15, 5 were minority 
seats; so that but for the introduction of the principle of minority 
representation, limited though it was, we should have only had 10 
seats in the whole district, while we were fairly entitled to 40. 

Out of 60 members from Scotland and 28 from Wales, only 9 and 
2 respectively are Conservatives. 

The Roman Catholics are a very large and respectable portion of 
the nation ; yet in the whole of England and Scotland they have 
never, I believe, for years past secured more than a single seat at any 
ene time. 

The case of Ireland is the most serious of all. Certainly one- 
third of the population is moderate, loyal, and desires to maintain 
the integrity of the Empire. But we are told on high authority 
that under this Bill, unless some system of proportional representa- 
tion be adopted, the Home Rulers will secure over 90 seats out of 
100, leaving only half-a-dozen to the Liberals and Conservatives 
together, whereas it is clear that under any just system of represen- 
tation they ought to have over 30. The result of such a system would 
be that Ireland would be entirely misrepresented, and that we should 
gratuitously create serious and unnecessary difficulties for ourselves. 

To adopt a system by which we should exclude from the repre- 
sentation of Ireland one-third of the electors, and give the whole 
power to two-thirds, would, under any circumstances, be unjust ; but 
to do so when the one-third comprise those who are moderate and 
loyal, while the two-thirds are led by men not only opposed to the 
Union, but in many cases animated by a bitter and extraordinary 
hatred of this country, would be an act of political madness. 

To tell the Liberals of Kent and Surrey that they are represented by 
the Liberal members for Scotch and Welsh counties is just the old 
and exploded argument which used to maintain that the people of 
Birmingham and Manchester were really represented by the Liberal 
members of some other borough. We are glad, no doubt, that Scot- 
land and Wales send us such admirable colleagues ; it is a consolation, 
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but it is not the same thing. Perhaps the one question about which 
our farmers in Kent care most is the subject of extraordinary tithes. 
Mr. Gladstone will sympathise with us, because he has so powerfully 
advocated the cultivation of vegetables and the growth of fruit. He 
has raised the question of jam to a dignity which it never before 
attained. But while the extraordinary tithe question remains in its 
present position I fear it will long be with us a case of jam every other 
day. But the farmers of Kent cannot expect the Liberal members 
from Scotland to help them as regards extraordinary tithes. It is 
conceivable that they do not even know what extraordinary tithes are. 

It would not then be satisfactory, even if it were true, that in- 
equalities in one district are made up for by those in another. But 
it is not true. Let us look for instance at the elections of 1874 
and 1880. In the former, as Mr. Hayward has shown in this Review, 
the Conservatives had a majority of 50 over the Liberals and Home 
Rulers put together, while in 1880 the Liberals had a majority over 
the Conservatives and Home Rulers of more than 50. Of course if 
this cbange were due to a corresponding alteration in public opinion, 
then, however much each side of the House might regret its defeat 
in the one case and rejoice over its victory in the other, there would 
be nothing to be said as regards the system. 

But what are the facts? In 1874 the Conservatives polled 
1,200,000 votes against 1,400,000 given to the Liberals and Home 
Rulers; so that, though they were in a majority of 50 in the House of 
Commons, they actually polled 200,000 votes in the country less than 
their opponents. Perhaps I shall be told that this was due to the 
small boroughs. But the experience of 1880 proves that this was not 
so, cr only to a certain extent. In 1880 Liberals and Home Rulers 
together polled 1,880,000 votes against 1,420,000 given to Conserva- 
tive candidates. The proportions ought then to have been 370 
Liberal and Home Rule members to 280 Conservatives, whereas they 
really were 414 to 236. In 1874 therefore the Liberals and Home 
Rulers had 56 members too few in relation to their total poll, while 
on the contrary in 1880 they secured 43 too many. The difference 
between the two elections was therefore enormous—namely, 99 out of 
a total of 650. 

The present system, then, renders the result of a general election 
uncertain, and to a large extent a matter of chance; it leads to 
violent fluctuations in the balance of political power, and conse- 
quently in the policy of the country. In fact the present system may 
be good or may be bad, but it is not representation; and the question 
is whether we wish for representation in fact or in name only. 

The adoption of proportional representation moreover would raise 
and purify the whole tone of political contests. What do we see 
now when there is a contest in any of our great northern cities? 
The majority of the Irish electors, instructed by the honourable 
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member for Cork, withhold their votes. They do not consider the 
prosperity of the Empire as a whole, but what they regard as the 
advantage of Ireland. Ido not blame them. They do not seem to 
me wise: yet I can sympathise with their devotion, mistaken though 
I think it is, to their own island. Then some deputy in the confi- 
dence of the Home Rule party has more or less clandestine and secret 
interviews with the candidates or their leading supporters. We hear 
the most opposite accounts of what has occurred. Each side accuses 
the other of truckling to the Home Rule party and selfishly impe- 
rilling the integrity of the Empire. It must be very unsatisfactory 
to all concerned ; and it would be far better if Liverpool had eight 
votes, and the Home Rulers there are sufficiently strong to return a 
Home Rule member, than that they should extract doubtful pledges 
from reluctant candidates. 

Moreover the geographical differentiation of political views tends 
to become more and more accentuated, and might, I think, constitute 
areal danger. At present Scotland is overpoweringly Liberal, while 
the south-eastern counties of England, with scarcely an exception, 
are represented by honourable members sitting on the opposite side 
of the House. It is but a small consolation to the unrepresented 
Liberals of Kent to be told that the Conservatives of Scotland share 
the same grievance, and are as badly off as they are. 

But further than this, it will be a great misfortune to the country 
if one part becomes and continues overwhelmingly Liberal and 
another Conservative—if their distinctive differences become questions 
of geography and locality rather than of opinion. The different por- 
tions of our Empire are not yet so closely fused that we can afford to 
despise this danger. In my own county we look on the shires as 
distinctly lower and less civilised than we are. 

America might have been spared a terrible civii war if the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation had been recognised in the com- 
position of the House of Representatives. This was forcibly pointed 
out in the report unanimously adopted by the Committee of the 
United States Senate appointed in 1869 to consider the question of 
representative reform. 


The absence (they say) of any provision for the representation of minorities in 
the States of the South when rebellion was plotted, and when open steps were 
taken to break the Union, was unfortunate, for it would have held the Union men 
of those States together, and have given them voice in the electoral colleges and in 
Congress. But they were fearfully overborne by the plurality rule of elections, and 
were swept forward by the course of events into impotency or open hostility to our 
cause. By that rule they were shut out of the electoral colleges. Dispersed, un- 
organised, unrepresented, without due voiee and power, they could interpose no 
effectual resistance to secession and to civil war. 


We shall ourselves make the same mistake and run the same risk 
of civil war if we neglect all warning, and allow the loyal minority in 
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Ireland to be altogether sileneed and excluded. Thisis in my humble 
judgment perbaps the greatest danger with which England is now 
threatened. 

The reasons hitherto given against proportional representation 
are based on an entire misapprehension of its effect. For instance, 
the Liberal Conference at Leeds resolved almost unanimously 


That, in the opinion of this Conference, the attempt to secure the representation 
of minorities by special legislative enactments is a violation of the principle of 
popular representative government. 

This was of course a severe and unexpected blow to the friends 
of proportional representation. But they did not despair. It is 
obvious indeed from the very terms of the resolution that it is 
based on an entire misapprehension. One of the ablest supporters 
of mere majority election, in advocating the resolution, expressed him- 
self as follows :-— 

What they desired was to remove the anomaly whereby the minorities in the 
counties and boroughs really ruled the majority. By a notorious artifice the 
House of Lords’ territorial majority adopted the minority clause for the avowed 
purpose of acting as a brake upon the democracy. Any attempt to place the 
minority in possession of the power of the majority was treason to the principle of 
popular representation. 

But who has proposed anything of the kind? The argument 
clearly shows that the speaker entirely misunderstood the object and 
effect of the system which we advocate. Another leading opponent 
of proportional representation once characterised it as ‘a pernicious 
restriction on free voting,’ when in fact the very reverse is the case. 
It would increase the power of free voting; what it would diminish 
would be the power of wirepullers. 

But then it is often said that the minority system, as adopted, 
say, in Liverpool, reduces that great city to the level of a town return- 
ing a single member. Well, but that is only because parties are 
evenly balanced there. If one-third of the voters are Conservatives, 
why should they not have one-third of the members? Why should 
two-thirds of the constituency monopolise the whole of the representa- 
tives? Birmingham and Glasgow, where the Liberals are strong 
enough to do so, return, we know, three Liberal members. We shall 
give Liverpool, say, eight members because it has 63,000 electors, of 
whom perhaps 30,000 are Liberals, 30,000 Conservatives, 2,000 Irish 
Home Rulers, and 1,000 without distinctive political opinions ; and I 
do not understand how any one can really wish that these 3,000 
should practically return all the members. We know that generally 
they join the Conservatives, and the result would be that 30,000 
Liberals would. be unrepresented. But if it were not for the 30,000 
Liberals, Liverpool would have had only four members. It comes, 
therefore, to this: that because there are 30,000 Liberals in Liverpool 
you give the Conservatives twice as many members as they would 
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otherwise have had. If we are told that any proportional system is 
objectionable because it might reduce Liverpool to a single vote, then 
I ask, How far are you going to carry this principle? In Lancashire 
at the last general election the Conservatives polled 38,000 votes, 
the Liberals 36,000, and the members are four to four. This seems 
as it should be. The votes were nearly equal, and the members are 
equal. But shall we be told that Lancashire is unrepresented ? 
Would any one propose that the 36,000 Conservative electors should 
have returned the whole eight members, and the 34,000 Liberals none 
at all? Yet this is what we are told is the just system in great 
cities such as Liverpool and Manchester. 

It is possible that her Majesty’s Government may propose to 
divide our cities into wards or districts, and there is much to be 
said in favour of single seats. I will not now discuss that system, 
but while no doubt it tends to the protection of minorities it does 
so very imperfectly ; the districts themselves, moreover, soon become 
very unequal and require continual rectification, giving a great tempta- 
tion to ‘gerrymandering.’ Indeed, the Committee of the United 
States Senate which reported on this subject states that ‘there is 
hardly a State in our Union in which the Congressional districts are 
not gerrymandered in the interests of party.’ 

Single districts (they continue) will almost always be unfairly made. They must 
be formed in the interest of party, and to secure an unjust measure of power to 
their authors, and it may be expected that each successive district apportionment 
will be more unjust than its predecessor. Parties will retaliate upon each other 
whenever possible. The disfranchisement suffered through one decade by a political 
party may be repeated upon it in the next with increased severity ; but if it shall 
happen to have power in the Legislature when the new apportionment for the State 
is to be made, it will take signal vengeance for its wrongs and in its turn indulge 
in the luxury of persecution. 

Nor, again, would a division into wards by any means secure a ma- 
jority of members to a majority of electors. Suppose, for instance, that 
a constituency of 18,000 electors, 10,000 Liberal and 8,000 Conserva- 
tives, is divided into three wards, each containing 6,000 electors. It is 
quite possible that in one ward you might have 5,000 Liberals with 
1,000 Conservatives, and in each of the others about 2,500 Liberals 
and 3,500 Conservatives, the result of which would be that the latter, 
though in a minority, would return two members out of three. 

By the constitution of 1842 Geneva was divided into six colleges, 
each returning one member. The result was that the Liberal electors, 
being massed in two wards, only returned two members, and the Con- 
servatives, though ina minority, secured six ; and the extreme dissatis- 
faction thus created greatly contributed to the violent revolution of 
1846. In fact, though it sounds a paradox, a majority of electors in 
each constituency is by no means the same thing as a majority in all 
the constituencies. 

I do not deny that the three-cornered constituencies are somewhat 
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awkward and cumbersome. The system there adopted is, I think, 
not the most convenient application of the principle. But it must be 
admitted that they have given a fair and just result, though perhaps 
in a rather troublesome way. But shall we abandon the principle of 
just representation because it gives us some inconvenience? Is it not 
worth a little trouble? For my part I cannot abandon the substance 
of justice to the shadow of simplicity; to do so would be to sacrifice 
the end to the means, 

There are, I know, some who, while admitting the justice of our 
principle, think there is no simple method by which it can be brought 
into practical operation. But this is not so: on the contrary, there 
are several. The cumulative vote and the limited vote are already 
in operation. Mr. Westlake has recently described the Free List 
system. On the whole, however, the system known as the single 
transferable vote has perhaps the largest number of advocates. So 
far from not being simple, it is even simpler than the mere majority 
plan of voting would be in large constituencies. 

Suppose, to take an example, some borough returning three 
members and containing 20,000 electors, of whom 12,000 were 
Liberals and 8,000 Conservatives, and that Mr. Gladstone and a 
generally acceptable, but less known, Liberal candidate were op- 
posed by two Conservatives. If every elector had one vote, but un- 
transferable, it is clear that the two Conservatives might be elected. 
Every Liberal would naturally wish to vote for Mr. Gladstone, so 
that the second Liberal candidate might receive very few votes. 

This result, however, might be avoided if the vote were transfer- 
able; that is to say, if the elector were allowed to indicate on his 
paper the order of his preference. In that case we may assume that 
the Liberal elector would mark his voting papers as follows :— 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone . ol ] 


| Second Liberal Candidate 
a AES 
| First Conservative Candidate . . , } 





Second Conservative Candidate ‘ - 


| . tle — : oe ‘ 





Voting papers, then, marked as above would be counted for Mr. 
Gladstone until such a number of votes as would secure his election 
had been recorded for him. After that the papers so marked would be 
counted for the second Liberal candidate. The result of course would 
be that the two Liberals and one Conservative must come in. If 
the Conservatives divided their votes equally, the numbers would be— 


The Rt. Hon. Gladstone . ¢ - 6,001 
The second Liberal candidate ‘ - 56,999 
The first Conservative ‘ - 4,001 
The second a ‘ - 3,999 
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Let us take one other case, that of a borough returning six mem- 
bers. Let us suppose the electors to be 72,000, of whom 42,000 were 
Liberal and 30,000 Conservative. The Liberals would probably start 
four candidates, and the Conservatives three. In this case it is clear 
that under any circumstances a candidate receiving 10,286 votes 
must be elected, because 10,286 x 6=61,716, leaving only 10,284 
for any other candidate or candidates. Each Liberal elector would 
place on his voting paper against the names of the Liberal candidates 
1, 2, 3, and 4, in the order of his preference. 


First Liberal Candidate! . 


First Conservative Candidate 


| Second Liberal Candidate 


Third Liberal Candidate . 


Second Conservative Candidate 


Fourth Liberal Candidate 
Third Conservative Candidate . : 

The returning officer would count each vote for the candidate 
against whose name the number 1 was placed, until a sufficient 
number were recorded for him, after which they would be transferred 
to the second, and so on. It is of course obvious that four Liberals 
and two Conservatives would be elected. 

Under this system all necessity for interference or dictation by 
any caucus or agent is entirely obviated. The elector can freely vote 
for whom he pleases, without any fear that his vote will be thrown 
away. The most eminent and trusted |leaders would be sure of 
election, and we should not see Cabinet ministers in difficulties about 
a seat.? 

So far as the elector is concerned nothing could be more simple. 

No doubt, to provide for cases where the number of candidates is 
more in excess of the number of seats, some further instructions to the 
returning officer are needed, about which, however, there is no diffi- 
culty. 

The quota which would elect a member would be the number 
next greater than that found by dividing the number of votes given 
by one more than the number of vacancies. Suppose, for instance, 
an election at which 24,000 votes were given for three candidates. 
24,000 divided by 3+1 is 6,000, and the quota will accordingly 

1 The names would be entered alphabetically. 

= Of course it would be possible to leave each elector in possession of several 
votes. This could perfectly be done, but it would obviously give him no more power, 
and would therefore introduce an unnecessary complexity, 
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be 6,001. Itis clear that any candidate receiving 6,001 votes must 
be elected, because 6001 x 3=18003, leaving only 5,997 votes for 
any other candidate or candidates. 

Every candidate whose voting papers equal or exceed the quota 
would be elected. When any candidate had secured the quota, the 
remaining voting papers would be transferred to the next candidate 
(if any) first designated on them, and counted for him after and 
in addition to the voting papers originally given for him; and any 
candidate whose voting papers are by this means raised to the quota 
would be elected. 

The objection still remains that a party putting forward too many 
candidates would run the risk of defeat. This difficulty, we know, 
exists at present. Under the single transferable vote it might be 
obviated by enacting further, that if after all the surplus votes of 
the successful candidates have been thus transferred any vacancy still 
remains unfilled, then the name of that candidate who has received 
the smallest number of votes would be cancelled, and the votes given 
to him would be transferred to, and counted for, the first of the 
remaining candidates designated thereon ; and this would be repeated 
until there were left no more than the number of candidates to be 
elected. 

These suggestions are mainly taken from the Bill introduced in 
1872 by Mr. Morrison, with some modifications suggested by Mr. 
Droop and Mr, Parker Smith: they may be said to be Mr. Hare’s 
celebrated scheme applied within the constituency. I suggest them 
not as President of the Proportional Representation Society, but 
merely in my individual capacity. 

The Proportional Representation Society has indeed hitherto con- 
fined itself to the adoption as the basis of its constitution of the follow- 
ing resolution : ‘ That without prejudging how far the principle may 
be subsequently carried out, it is indispensable, asa first step towards 
securing the true representation of the electors, that whenever a con- 
stituency returns more than two members some form of proportional 
representation should be adopted.’ 

I regret that this question bas been so often argued as if the 
great or even the main reason for it was to admit representatives of 
small minorities. Indeed, it is often said that any such system would 
merely admit members who are in favour of crotchets. It isnodoubt 
difficult to say what is really a crotchet. When Mr. Grote brought 
up the question of the Ballot was thatacrotchet? When Mr. Villiers 
brought forward Free Trade was that acrotchet ? Many and many of 
the opinions now generally entertained were regarded as crotchets when 
things first made their appearance. Everything must have a be- 
ginning, and almost everything, even proportional representation it- 
self, has been at first regarded as a fad and a crotchet. 

But in my humble judgment the representation of small sections 
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is a very small part of the question. Whether small minorities re- 
present the ‘taporary delusion of the moment, or a great, although 
as yet unrecognised truth, the House of Commons is scarcely the 
proper sphere for their exertions. What I am much more anxious 
about is that the great parties in the State should be adequately 
represented in the different districts of the Empire. 

Those who object to the fair representation of minorities do not 
seem to realise the difference between an executive government and 
a representative assembly. A government of course must be as far 
as possible homogeneous and of one mind, but a representative 
assembly should be a mirror of the nation. The exclusion of the 
minority, which is a necessity in the one case, would be tyranny 
and injustice in the other. We are told by those who have not 
studied the question that we wish to give to minorities the power 
which rightly belongs to majorities. The very reverse is the case. 
An untrammelled system of proportional representation is, as Mr. Mill 
has truly said, ‘ not only the most complete application of the demo- 
cratic principle that has yet been made, but its greatest safeguard.’ 
I trust that under the new Bill we may secure for the new voters, as 
well as those already on the register, the right not merely of recording 
a vote, but of doing so in such a manner as may give to it all just 
and reasonable effect. If this be done, the Parliament of 1880 will 
have given effect to a great principle, and we shall have for the first 
time a really representative assembly. I venture to recommend the 
system of proportional representation to the House of Commons and to 
the country because it would give its just political weight to the vote of 
every elector ; it would insure the return of leading and trusted states- 
men, as well as of those who are most favourably known in their own 
districts; it would elevate and purify the whole tone of electoral 
contests ; would obtain for the minority a fair hearing; and last, not 
least, because it is the only mode of securing for the majority that 
preponderance to which of course they are justly entitled. 


Joun LuBsBock. 


The following Members of Parliament have already joined the 


Proportional Representation Society :— 


C. T. Dyke Acland Col. Barne 

ifenry G. Allen The Earl of Bective 

R. 1. Allman Michael Biddulph 

Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett Rowland P. Blennerhassett 
John E. F. Aylmer Thomas William Boord 


Arthur Jas. Balfour Charles Bradlaugh 
Thomas C. Baring Henry A, Brassey 
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II. 
A TEST ELECTION. 


AmonG the assertions which do duty as arguments against the adop- 
tion of proportional representation, none is more plausible, or is 
more frequently used, than that which declares that the inevitable 
complication of the system must be a fatal bar to its use in popular 
elections. Being anxious to test the real value of this contention, 
I recently made an experiment, the result of which may, I think, be 
of interest to readers of this Review, and which certainly goes some 
way to prove that the argument referred to is about as conclusive 
as most others put forward by the advocates of pure majority repre- 
sentation. It occurred to me that if it could be shown that the 
system of proportional voting might be easily understood and made use 
of by children under fourteen years of age, and if the process of 
counting the votes recorded could be successfully and rapidly con- 
(lucted by persons of ordinary intelligence, unaided by previous prac- 
tice or mechanical appliances, a great step would have been made 
towards proving that the plan might be attempted on a large scale 
with a fair hope of success. I admit, at the outset, that the average 
intelligence of children in the upper standards of a good elementary 
school is probably higher than that of a large number of voters at the 
present time. Still, inasmuch as the scholars of to-day must be the 
voters of to-morrow, the comparison cannot be said to be unfair. The 
following is a brief account of the experiment I made :—By the kind 
permission of the Rev. William Sinclair, of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 
I was permitted to conduct a test election in the elementary school 
attached to his church. I selected seven candidates whose names were 
likely to be familiar to the children. The following is the order in‘ 
which they were placed upon the voting paper :—King Charles I., Queen 
Elizabeth, King Henry VIII., Mary Queen of Scots, Oliver Cromwell, 
the Duke of Wellington, and William the Conqueror. The electors 
numbered 184, of whom 131 were boys, and 53 girls. 

Three members were to be elected. It was plainly necessary to 
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supply a certain amount of information to take the place of com- 
mon knowledge. The work of newspaper articles, political agencies, 
and current conversation had to be taken into account. In order, 
therefore, to put the children upon a level with the ordinary voter, 
Mr. Sinclair in a few words explained to them the following 


facts :— 
1. That they were supposed to be voting for members of Parlia- 


ment. 

2. That each voter had only one vote, which, however, might 
be transferred according to the numbers marked upon the voting 
papers. 

3. That there were two parties, Liberal and Conservative. The 
boys were to be Liberals, with the following candidates, Henry VIII., 
Oliver Cromwell, the Duke of Wellington, and William the Conqueror. 
The girls were to be Conservatives, and their candidates were to be 
Charles I., Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scots. 

4, Anybody might vote for one of the other party if he or she 
very much wished it. 

As a supplement to the verbal explanation, a placard to the follow- 
ing effect was posted in the room :— 


Instructions to Voters. 
Each voter has one vote. 
That vote will be given first to the candidate against whose name you put J. 
If that candidate has enough votes to secure his election without your vote, it 
will be given to the candidate against whose name you put 2. 
If the candidate against whose name you put 2 has enough votes without your 
vote, it will be given to the candidate against whose name you put 3. 


And so on. 
It is not necessary to put numbers against more names than you wish. 


This form of instruction, for which I am indebted to a friend, 
appears to me an almost ideally concise and complete formula for the 
purpose. ‘The voting was conducted by Mr. Blennerhasset, M.P., and 
myself, first in the boys’ schoolroom, then in that of the girls. There 
were two polling stations, and the votes were recorded with perfect 
order and in a very short time. 

At first: the boys’ votes were received at one polling station only ; 
about halfway through the process a second was added. The opera- 
tion took about thirty-five minutes. The fifty-three girls voted in 
twelve minutes. There seemed no hesitation nor difficulty on the 
part of any of the voters. No questions were asked, and no help was 
given. The children belonged to the three upper standards, and varied 
in age from ten to fourteen years. 

For the sake of perfect clearness I here reproduce four specimens 
of the actual voting papers, as filled up in various ways :— 
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Liberal Vote showing 3 Transfers. Conservative Vote with T Transfers. 





King Charles I. . : j King Charles I. . 


Queen E lizabeth Queen Elizabeth 





King Henry VIII. ; - . King Henry VIII. 


Mary Queen of Scots. t ; Mary Queen of Scots . 


Oliver Cromwell ; : ‘ Oliver Cromwell 


The Duke of Wellington . : The Duke of Wellington 


William the Conqueror , ; 5] William the Conqueror 


Liberal Vote showing Plumper. Conservative Vote shoning Crass- Transfers, 


King Charles I. . ‘ , ‘ King Charles I. . 


Queen Elizabeth : ; a4 Queen Elizabeth 





King Henry VIII. : ‘ = King Henry VIII. 


‘ | = 
Mary Queen of Scots . ; ‘ | Mary Queen of Scots. 


Oliver Cromwell | Oliver Cromwell 


The Duke of Wellington . sal | The Duke of Wellington 





William the Conqueror 


William t he Congneeet 


The next process was the examination and counting of the votes. 
This was done by Mr. Bompas, Q.C., and myself, the results being 
recorded by Mr. White, secretary to the Proportional Representation 
Society. 

Two methods of counting were adopted—the first that suggested 
by Mr. Bompas; the second, I believe, by Mr. Parker Smith. 
Mr. Bompas’ plan is as follows:—The votes are kept in their 
registered order as received from the polling stations, and the first 
votes of each candidate are then sorted and placed in separate heaps 
or files. This done, and the spoiled votes rejected, the quota is 
calculated, and any candidate who has already more first votes than 
the quota is declared elected. The exact number of votes required is 
then deducted from the file of the successful candidates, the lowest 
registered numbers being first removed. The surplus votes are then 
distributed according to the preferences marked upon them. When 
these votes are exhausted the candidate lowest on the list is declared 
‘not elected,’ and his votes are in turn distributed among any can- 
didates still requiring them. This process of elimination is carried 
on until all the vacancies have been filled. Mr. Parker Smith’s 
plan of counting differs from that just explained merely in this one 
particular, that no attention is paid to the registered numbers, but 
the votes forming the quota of an elected candidate are deducted 
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merely in the order in which they happen to have been collected after 
the papers have been mixed and sorted. It is contended that the first 
plan has some advantages in case of a scrutiny being necessary, though 
probably by a very simple method the second plan might be made 
to afford the same facilities. This, however, is a question of detail. 
As a matter of fact we counted our votes in both ways. The first 
counting gave the following results. First votes—Charles the First, 


32; Elizabeth, 16; Henry the Eighth, 6; Mary Queen of Scots, 1; 
Oliver Cromwell, 15; the Duke of Wellington, 112; and William the 


Conqueror, 0; making a total of 182. Two votes were rejected, the 


names of the candidates having been written upon them as well as 
the numbers. All the other papers were clearly and correctly filled 
up. One or two yotes were plumpers. Several of the girls had given 
a second vote to a boys’ candidate—Henry the Eighth and the 
Duke both receiving support in this way. One or two boys had also 
gone outside party lines to vote for Charles the First. One girl had 
numbered her vote up to seven, but nearly all the other voters had 
been contented with three or four transfers. 

The quota was now calculated according to the rule, divid- 
ing the number of good votes by the number of seats plus one, 
and taking the next integer above the quotient obtained. Thus 
182+4=45+4+1=46.' Forty-six was thus the quota required to 
insure election. The Duke having more than the required amount 
was declared elected ; and the forty-six votes received by him bearing 
the lowest registered numbers were removed. His remaining votes 
were then distributed according to the second preferences marked on 
them. 

On the second counting William the Conqueror came to the 
front, receiving no less than twenty-six votes. Mary Queen of Scots 
still having only one vote was then declared ‘ not elected,’ and her 
vote was transferred to Charles the First. Henry the Eighth having 
only fifteen was the next to go, and his votes were in turn trans- 
ferred. ()ueen Elizabeth now went out of the competition, and 
Oliver Cromwell having obtained the quota and been declared elected, 
the struggle lay between William the Conqueror and Charles the 
First. The latter, a Conservative candidate, was evidently most 

1 This calculation looks complicated. It is not so in fact. The quota is simply 
the number which, if obtained by any single candidate, will leave a remainder 
which, however divided, will not admit more additional members than there are 


vacancies. A simple example will show this. Suppose there are 12,000 voters and 
three seats. Apply the rule given above: 12000+4=3000+1=3001. Brown obtains 
3,001 votes; Smith, Jones, and Robinson, the remaining three candidates, have 
8,999 votes to divide between them. There are only vacancies for two of them, and 
it will be seen that only two of them can get the For it is impossible to 
divide 8,999 into three equal parts, each part to be equal to or more than the quota 
Thus 8999+3=2999. It is true that Smith and Jones may 


» quota. 


given, namely 3,001. 
get more than 3,001, but then Robinson must get less 
to say that a candidate who gets 3,001 votes must be elected. 


; and accordingly it is true 


Q. E. D. 
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popular, and almost all the second votes of his party were given to 
him, the result being his final election by forty-seven votes, or 
exactly one more than the quota, his opponent failing with thirty- 


three. 
It will thus be seen that the two Liberal candidates, the Duke 


and Oliver Cromwell, were elected ; the minority, by sticking to their 
candidates and voting solid, succeeded, as they were entitled to succeed, 
in returning one member. A second counting was made, according to 
Mr. Parker Smith’s directions. It is not necessary to follow it in 
detail. The same candidates were elected, and on the whole it 
seemed a somewhat more expeditious process than the other. In 
neither case was there the slightest difficulty in counting and appor- 
tioning the votes. In fact, I may say that the whole experiment 
succeeded perfectly. I do not profess to attach much value to it as 
far as the counting of the votes is concerned. How far this process 
will present any difficulties when the number of votes is very great 
can only be decided by a trial on a much larger scale. It is intended 
shortly to make such a trial with 20,000 votes. 

But one point of the first importance I do claim to have esta- 
blished, namely, that the idea of proportional representation and the 
method of recording transfer votes may be easily understood by 
children in an elementary school. The instruction given to our 
voters was conveyed in a few sentences. 

If the plan be tried throughout the country, there are a hundred 
sources from which information of the same kind will be forthcoming. 
I entirely refuse therefore to believe that proportional representation 
can with any show of reason be rejected on the ground of its being 
too complicated for the electorate. The apologists for our existing 
plan of misrepresentation must fall back upon other arguments not 
yet made public for the defence of the inequitable system to which 
they are pledged. 


H. O. Arnoup-Forster. 





